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JOHN JONES AND SIMEON SLACK. 


You know John Jones, don’t you? 
No? Well, you ought to know him. 
You can’t afford not to know him. Not 
to know John Jones is to admit that 


you yourself are not up-to-date. Let 
us give you an introduction and tell 
you how you may know him to good 
purpose. 

John Jones is the best farmer in 
your township. He is not, as you may 
imagine when you hear people talking 
about his place, a country gentleman 
living on a farm, having on it all the 
modern facilities and improvements, 
without regard to expense; all he could 
have in the city, with a tenant to run 
his farm while he himself rides around 
in an automobile for pleasure. 

John Jones is an actual farmer. His 
eye is on every animal and on every 
field, and he performs or oversees ev- 
ery detail of the farm work. He has 
modern conveniences in his home. He 
has modern improvements and facili- 
ties in his barn and barnyard, but he 
has carefully planned them, figured on 
the cost. There is no foolishness 
about John Jones and his investments. 

Simeon Slack lives just across the 
road from John Jones. He is on about 
the poorest farm in the township, al- 
though originally it was the same as 
John Jones’ farm. As you go to see 
him you will not need anyone to tell 
you whether to turn to the right or the 
left when you come to the crossroads. 
When you go to see these two farmers 
—both of whom deserve careful study 
—you will see a good fence of large 
size woven wire, with the gates shut, 
on the right hand. On the left hand 
you will see a three strand barbed 
wire fence, the wires sagging, some of 
them broken, and the gates half off of 
the hinges. 

If you ride along in the summer, 
you will see grass growing on the 
Jones side—weeds on Slack’s, and 
bad weeds, too. .They come out of 
Slack’s field. You will perhaps note 
an orchard on the Jones side, that has 
been trimmed and pruned and sprayed 
—while on the Slack side the orchard 
is untrimmed, unpruned, unsprayed, 
growing up with weeds. You would 
not expect any fruit from that orchard. 
If you see a nicely painted house with 
everything about it neat, that’s John 
Jones’ place. If you see a silo, per- 
haps two, that’s John Jones’ farm. If 
you see a tool house and all the un- 
used tools under cover, that belongs 
to John Jones. 

You will find Jones a cheerful fel- 
low, net given to worrying; always 
busy, but never in a hurry. The cor- 
ners ef Simeon Slack’s mouth turn 
down, of John Jones’ up. If you visit 
them about the first of June, you will 
find that the corn rows on the Jones 
farm are straight, that the stand is 
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full, that there are no clods. Across 
the road, on Simeon Slack’s farm, the 
corn rows are crooked, the stand poor 
and the land cloddy. John Jones saved 
his seed early, cared for it well; and 
while you would not suppose he would 
need to test it, he does test it all the 
same, because, being a good farmer, 
he takes no ehances. The grass seems 
about three inches taller on John 
Jones’ side, and the cattle have shed 
off nicely, while on Simeon Slack’s 
side the grass is short, and there is 
not much of it, and the cattle carry 
more or less of their winter coats. 

Now the land is of the same general 
quality; the rainfall the same. The 
difference is in the man. John Jones 
puts brains in his work, and to stimu- 
late and sharpen up his brains reads 
first-class papers, several of them. He 
takes only papers that require pay- 
ment in advance, and will not allow 
any paper about the house that does 
not stop when the time is out. Simeon 
Slack gets his papers for nothing, and 
does not read them; or if he does, has 
no confidence in what they say. He 
knows that what costs nothing is not 
worth much. 

After you get home and think over 
your visit, you will imagine that on 
the fences on one side are written, 
“John Jones,” on the other, “Simeon 
Slack”; that the cattle on one side 
say, “We are Jones’ cattle,” and smile; 
while those on the other side look very 
doleful and say, “We belong to Simeon 
Slack.” In fact, you will see “John 
Jones” written all over one farm, and 
“Simeon Slack” all over the other. 
After a while Simeon Slack will put 
a mortgage on his farm, and in due 
time it will be foreclosed; or he will 
sell out his equity and go west or 
north or south. 

John Jones, Jr., will likely buy it, 
and then there will be something do- 
ing on the old Slack farm. There will 
be a different kind of fencing, a differ- 


_ent sort of cattle, not a different breed 


perhaps, but a better type of the same 
breed. There will be a silo, perhaps 
two, a manure spreader, a tool house; 
and in the course of two or three years 
a great improvement in the crops, be- 
cause a different sort of man is run- 
ning the farm. 

The man and the man’s wife are the 
most important factors on the farm. 
John Jones would make a decent farm 
out of rather poor land. Simeon Slack 
would waste the fertility of the rich- 
est farm, and in the end the farm of 
John Jones would be a better farm and 
grow more crops than the originally 
fertile farm owned by Simeon Slack. 





SHEEP UNDER CLEVELAND. 


A Louisa county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes us as follows: 


“We would like further explanations 
of the facts mentioned in your wool 
story, in your issue of February 23d. 
You say that the high tariff on wool 
affords little encouragement to wool 
growers. Wool sold here at 13 cents 
per pound during the last Cleveland 
administration, and at 28 cents during 
the best time under the Dingley tariff 
—a rise of 100 per cent. That should 
encourage us just a little. Again you 
say: ‘We kept from 100 to 300 sheep 
all through the Cleveland administra- 
tion, and we made just as much money 
on them as we did in the administra- 
tions that preceded and followed his.’ 
Your mere assertion does not prove 
it to us. We will have to be shown. 
We were in the sheep business then, 
too. Wool sold at 13 cents a pound, 
and spring lambs at $3.50 per hun- 
dred, during the Cleveland administra- 
tion; but after the Dingley law was 
at 28 cents and 
spring lambs at $7 per hundred. Now, 
if you did make as much money dur- 
ing the Cleveland administration as 
you did later, for goodness’ sake tell 
us how you did it, for it looks as if 
history was about to repeat itself. If 
you have not got your old figures, you 
have the market reports in your files, 
and we challenge you to produce 
them.” 

We are sorry to say that, as Wal 
laces’ Farmer was in its infancy at the 
close of the Cleveland administration, 
and not getting regular market reports 
as it does now, we can not produce 
them. Otherwise we would be very 


t would 
We did say: “We 
kept from 100 to 300 sheep during all 
the Cleveland administration, and we 
made as much money on them as we 





did in the administrations that pre- 
ceded and followed his.” We said also 
—immediately in the same paragraph 
and as explanatory of the above: “In 
either case, $100 worth of sheep, prop- 
erly cared for, would yield $100 gross 
profit in lambs and wool, and still 
leave the original flock.” This shows 
what we meant by “making as much 
money.” 

In the second column of the same 
article we said: “A flock of sheep of 
this size (25 to 100) properly cared for 
will yield 100 per cent gross profit, 
whether we have a high tariff or a low 
tariff. They did that under the Cleve- 
land administration; they have done 
it since, and will continue to do so, 
lrovided they are properly managed.” 

Now to say that the gross income 
would be as great when lambs are sell- 
ing at $3.50 as when selling at $7, or 
when wool was selling at 13 cents as 
when selling at 28 cents a pound, 
would of course be nonsense. The 
point we were trying to make in the 
whole article was that farmers should 
not get scared like their sheep, and 
go out of the sheep business if the 
tariff on wool should be reduced. 

The figures our correspondent gives 
us in either case will bear out our as- 
sertion. Ewes would bring about $3 
a head when wool sold at 13 cents and 
spring lambs at $3.50 per hundred- 
weight. The lambs, if good ones, 
should weigh about eighty pounds. 
The ewes should shear six pounds, or 
78 cents, which, plus the price of the 
lamb, $2.80, equals $3.58. This profit 
of about 100 per cent would be real- 
ized at any time during any adminis- 
tration. ; 

Our correspondent must not forget 
that when wool was bringing these 
prices, corn, cattle, hogs, wheat and 
about everything else, were bringing 
correspondingly low prices, and the 
price of living was correspondingly 
low, as was also the price of land. 
Surely he does not mean to say that 
free trade on wool depreciated the 
price of land, cattle and hogs as well 
as of sheep? ‘ 

We have another correspondent who 
takes the same position, but does not 
want his letter published. What 
caused the low prices during the Cleve- 
land administration? Anyone who has 
even an elementary knowledge or the 
causes that affect prices knows that 
the main subject of discussion during 
that administration was the currency. 
It was a time when efforts were being 
made to get onto. a silver basis. Mills 
were idle, people were idle; all were 
waiting. The output of gold was on 
the decline. There were unnumbered 
millions of acres of land to be taken 
up. Prices were low on everything, 
and continued to be low for nearly a 
year after the election of President 
McKinley. The index number of 
prices, which is made up of the aver- 
age of the wholesale price of every- 
thing that we use, was then 87, which 
means that the average price over the 
whole range of human necessities was 
13 per cent lower than they were in 
1860, before the opening of the war. 
Of course wool was low, and sheep— 
everything else was low. 

Now, what has happened since then? 
There is no more virgin land to be 
possessed, and land has risen in value. 
Instead of ninety to one hundred mi:- 
lions of gold a year, the amount has 
increased until this year it reaches 
five hundred millions. Money is 
cheaper; hence it takes more of it. 
The consumption of all kinds of prod- 
ucts now equals production. We are 
no more exporting sheep and cattle; 
we need them at home. Land that 
sold for $50 an acre is selling for $150 
now. 

It is not now proposed to give the 
manufacturer free wool, but to reduce 
the tariff on wool and on woolens, and 
to knock out the compensatory tariffs, 
which have been a swindle on farmers 
from first to last. . 

If our correspondents will not get 
scared, bui keep on growing sheep, 
they will not have as large gross re- 
ceipts from the same number of sheep 
in the future, nor will it cost as much 
to produce them. They will likely lose 
two or three cents a pound on the 
price of wool. They will lose nothing 
on the price of lambs; but as the num- 
ber of sheep get scarcer and scarcer,, 
as they have during high tariff, they 
will get higher prices for them as the 


years pass. 
- ~The politicians -have - persistently 
humbugged the farmers on this wool 
tariff. They have given him a stone 
and have themrselves eater the bread. 





er 
The sheep kings of the plains, who 
have free grazing on the government 
range, and had until lately in the goy. 
ernment forests, have combined with 
the manufacturers of the east: and 
the farmer who grows mutton ‘shee 
has been ground between the up : 
and the nether millstone. Incidentally 
he has made money on his sheep, but 
he has paid two prices for his Wooleng 
and no longer sleeps between Woolen 
blankets, but cotton and wool mixed, 
We would not like to see free wool, 
because it would not be fair; but we 
would like to see such a change in 
Schedule K as would enable farmers 
to sleep under all-wool blankets and 
wear all-wool clothing. A number of 
farmers in Minnesota found they could 
get but nineteen cents for their wool, 
They had the wool manufactured into 
blankets and other articles codperat. 
ively and got twenty-four cents. Here. 
in lies a lesson for the wool grower. 
It might be well for our wool gro,-- 
ers to keep their eyes on the markets 
for as near as possible the same grade 
of wool. In our last Dublin exchange 
Shropshire and Southdown wool in the 
grease was quoted at nine to nine and 
one-half pence, or eighteen to nineteen 
cents. In the Chicago market at about 
the same date, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and New York fleeces, fine unwashed, 
were quoted at twenty and one-half 
cents. Yet there is a duty of eleven 
or twelve cents on this kind of wool. 
Does the American wool grower get 
the benefit of it? 





SORGHUM OR CANE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When, how, what kind, and how 
much cane would you plant on light 
prairie soil? Where can I get the 
seed? Which will produce the more 
feed to the acre, cane or corn? Is 
cane good feed for wintering young 
horses, mules and cattle?” 

Sorghum hay makes fine roughage 
for all kinds c* stock. It is not nearly 
equal to clover or alfalfa, but com- 
pares very favorably with timothy. In 
the latter part of the winter it deterio- 
rates, and for this reason should be 
fed out as far as possible early in the 
winter. 

Of all the plants grown in the corn 
belt, cane compares the most favor- 
ably with corn in the total amount of 
feeding nutrients produced per acre. 
It is estimated that an acre of rich 
corn land in a favorable season will, if 
put to sorghum, yield 250 pounds of 
muscle builders and 4,500 pdtnds of 
the heat’ and fat formers while if 
put to corn, the same acre should yie'd 
in the grain about 240 pounds of the 
muscle builders and 2,300 pounds of 
the heat and fat formers, and in the 
stover about 60 pounds of the muscle 
builders and 2,000 pounds of the heat 
and fat formers. 

Sorghum may be planted any time 
after corn planting is well under way. 
In the latitude of central Iowa the 
middle of June is, oné year with an- 
other, about the time for sorghum 
planting. The best variety for the 
north is the Amber. South of the lati- 
tude of central Missouri the Sumac, 
which is a later, heavier yielding vari- 
ety, is ome of the best. The sorghum 
seed bed should be prepared as for 
corn. The ground should have been 
plowed the fall before or early in the 
spring. A thorough disking should be 
given every ten days or two weeks 
during the spring, so as to conserve 
moisture, sprout and kill weeds, and 
work up a warm, mellow seed bed. 
After it gets a good start, the sor- 
ghum plant will grow under almost 
any conditions, but during the first 
three weeks it grows very slowly, and 
weeds may choke it unless the seed 
bed is ideal. In the north sorghum 
for hay is generally seeded broadcast 
at the rate of 80 to 100 pounds. Some- 
times it is drilled at the rate of 70 to 
90 pounds, and occasionally it is put in 
in rows three feet apart and given cul- 
tivation. Im the latter case it takes 
only twenty pounds of seed to the 
acre. Since seed is selling retail this 
year for about three cents a pound, it 
may pay to sow in rows and cultivate. 
The yield is about the same, but the 
quality of the hay is not quite so good. 
Sorghum seed may be bought from any 
seed company; but since much of the 
seed offered on the market at the pres- 
ent time is of poor quality, it would 
be wise to get samples from several 
firms and give a germination test. We 
will tell about cutting for hay and cur 
ing next fall. 
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~ BREEDING PLOT FOR CORN. 


We hope the boys on the farms that 
Wallaces’ Farmer visits will each one 
undertake this year to have. a breed- 
jng plot for corn. We hope this not 
go much for the corn they will raise 
as for the education it will give the 
boy himself. A well-managed breed- 
jng plot is an education in itself. 

You ask: How shall we go about 


jt? First, get your father to let you 
' if an acre of ground—not the 


ve ha 
eet ground nor the poorest, but 
ood, fair corn land—and if you can 
lie it away from the other corn fields 


so much the better. Give this good 
cultivation, manure if it needs it; but 
don’t try particularly to raise a bump- 
er crop. Try to raise a good crop, say 
sixty or seventy bushels per acre. 

Prepare this ground thoroughly. 
Give it all the preparation your father 
gives his; then give it some more, 
and still more. Now go to your fath- 
er’s seed corn and pick out twenty to 
thirty ears, the best you can find, of 


course. Have them just as nearly alike 


as you possibly can. Put a wooden 
pin in each ear, marking them 1, 2, 3, 
4,and so on. Then lay out your rows, 
marking them to correspond with the 
ear used in the row. These rows néed 





not be very long, say thirty or forty 
hills, depending on-the shape of the 
plot. Plant in each row only corn 
from thé ear of corresponding num- 
ber. Put the rest of the ear away in 
a safe place... ; +} , 

Your education is now ready to be- 
gin, for you want to keep a récord of 
the different rows. in ‘this breeding 
plot. Make a record of the day on 
which they were planted... Plant them 
all the same day. Make a record of 
the time each raw comes up. You will 
find that all will. not come up the 
same day; but if you have planted the 
corn of each row at the same depth, 
you will find that all the hills in the 
row will come up the same day. 

Then cultivate. If when cultivating, 
you find a poor, weak stalk, pull it out. 
You don’t want any weaklings in this 
patch. When it begins to tassel, and 
you find a stalk that is a weakling and 
makes no show of putting out an ear, 
detassel that stalk. You don’t want 
the pollen of that stalk to spoil the 
rest of your corn. Some corn breed- 
ers detassel every other row by simply 
pulling out the tassel before it has de- 
veloped pollen. They then take their 
seed from detasseled rows, the theory 








being that the detasseled. row will be 
pollenized from the row alongside of 
it, and can‘not be inbred by being pol- 
lenized with pollen from the same 
stalk. We are not so sure that this is 
the best method, although it is one 
largely followed. We believe just as 
good results will be secured by de- 
tasseling the weak rows, even if two 
of them should be together, detassel- 
ing the weak stalks in all the rows, 
and then taking the seed corn from the 
best stalks, after a careful study of the 
structure of the stalk itself. 

We would not take seed corn, no 
matter how good it is, from an ear 
that stood up too high or was down too 
low. We would not take an ear from 
a spindling stalk, or from a very tall 
stalk. We would rather take one from 
an undersized stalk than from an over- 
sized one. Now, for next year’s breed- 
ing plot, select the very best that this 
breeding plot will furnish. Sell your 
father the best of the rest of it for 
seed for the next year; or, better still, 
get four or five acres of ground from 
him and plant the seed in that, to pro- 
vide seed for the farm for the next 
year. We are satisfied that by follow- 
ing this method for four or five years 
you will have at least a bushel more 
per acre on the whole field planted 
with that kind of seed, and maybe 





four or five bushels. It will be an 
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yard, stating that. a change. in farm 
papers was nothing but right. As I 
had taken your paper so long, I con- 
sidered it unfair not to make a change 
for at least one year. We.started out 
to make the change. The paper comes 
weekly, but it lies here and nobody 
seems to pick it up. Now I have a 
boy nineteen years old, that has 
walked half a mile to a neighbor’s to 
get Wallaces’ Farmer, regardless of 
the weather. He will wear out more 
shoe leather this season than the pa- 
per cost us. So I enclose a dollar for 
a renewal, hoping you will forgive me 
for making the change. If you will, 
you can figure on me being your 
nephew for the years to come.” 

Why farmers will allow fakirs to in- 
duce them to stop a paper which they 
know to be good after four years’ ex- 
perience, and to take a paper they 
know nothing about, has always been 
a puzzle to us. We suppose it is the 
same desire to try the unknown or 
untried that prompts men to go over 
Niagara Falls or slide down a preci- 
pice. 

The boy who will walk half a mile 
without regard to the weather, in or- 
der to get to read Wallaces’ Farmer 
has his head turned the right way. He 
is in touch with the best things, and 
he can be counted on to read any other 
first-class, up-to-date agricultural pa- 





ary. $th;.and- then determine, whether 
or’ not it will pay him to plow up or 
disk up: this: pasture and put in a se- 
ries of temporary: pasture crops. 

If he does not wish to plow up the 
timothy, he might drill in a mixture of 
six or seven pounds of clover..seed to 
the acre, using a mixture of: about four 
parts of red clover, two. parts of*mam- 
moth clover, and one part.of alsike, 
But if he expects to plow the pasture 
up next year we would -prefer. to usé 
some plant whose seed is-not‘so ex- 
pensive as clover. The drilling-in of 
rape at the rate of five or six pounds 
to the acre would be worth while con- 
sidering; or a mixture of small grains 
might be drilled ‘in. 





PROTEINS OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 


For many years we have told our - 


readers’ of the necessity of protein or 
muscle builder in the ration: We have 
told them that to secure the best re- 
sults they must not feed corn alone, 
but must use in connection feeds rich 
in protein; such as clover hay, oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, tankage, etc. 
But we have not told our readers that 
the protein or muscle builder some- 
times exists in different forms in dif- 
ferent plants. For instance, the pro- 
tein of corn is found in a peculiar 
form which the chemists call zein. 














GRAIN EXHIBITS AT THE HARCOURT, IOWA, CORN ASSOCIATION, 


improvement, at any rate; there is not 
the slightest doubt about that. 

The best thing about it, however, 
will be the education that it will give 
the boy who has grit and ambition 
enough to start a breeding plot and 
keep it up. It will quicken his obser- 
vation. We will venture the assertion 
that when he once gets this idea in his 
head, he will not find the preparation 
of the ground, nor the cultivation of 
the corn, nor the selection of it, the 
least bit of drudgery. It will be fun 
almost equal to going fishing or play- 
ing baseball or taking his girl to a 
picnic. 


A BOY HEADED THE RIGHT WAY. 


In our issue of March 8th we told of 
a boy whose head was turned the 
wrong way. A correspondent, with- 
out intending to, tells us of a boy 
whose head is turned the right way. 
The letter with this incidental infor- 
mation will furnish interesting read- 
ing on other lines also, as follows: 

“We had been taking Wallaces’ 
Farmer for four years up to the pres- 
ent year, when a fakir came into our 








PUBLIC SCHOOL EXHIBITS AT THE HARCOURT, IOWA, CORN ASSOCIATION. 


per that comes his way, one that touch- 
es not only his lifework, but also his 
life. We have great:hopes of-a boy 
like that. He is pretty sure to go to 
church; and when he does, he will 
listen to the sermon and try to prac- 
tice what he hears. -If. he goes to col- 
lege, we are very sure that he will 
take his college’‘work’ seriously and 
his athletics only as recreation. When 
he becomes a man, he will constantly 
be on the lookout for the best things, 
the things that will develop character. 
It is on this class of boys that the 
hope of the country in the next gener- 
ation depends. 





RENEWING A TIMOTHY PASTURE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask your advice 
about eight acres on which is a one- 
half to one-third stand of timothy. I 
want to pasture it. What can I do 
to get more pasture this year on it?” 

We doubt if it pays to keep a thin 
timothy pasture over. We suggest to 
this correspondent that he study care- 
fully the temporary pasture crops de- 
scribed in our Boys’ Corner of Febru- 





Strange to say, no animal can use zein 


to make muscle or do any other of the 
work which protein does in the body 
unless a small quantity of some*other 
form of protein is put into the diet. 
An English doctor experimenting. with 
mice found that they could not get 
enough of the muscle building. mate- 
rial from. zein to keep them alive, but 
that when’a small amount of another 
form of protein known as tryptophane 
was added, the mice were able to use 
both the tryptophane and zein to make 
muscle. The chemists do not know so 
very much as yet about the different 
kinds of proteins in the different kinds 
of plants. They know enough, how- 
ever, to prove the wisdom of feeding 
a number of different kinds of grains 
and roughages. Of course it might be 
that just two feeds would furnish the 
right kinds of protein, but until the 
chemists have learned more, it seems 
wise, in order to be on the safe side, 
to feed as large a variety of feeds as 
economy will permit. Of course care- 
ful watch should be kept all the time 
for the effects on the animal to which 
the feed is being given. There are 
many things yet to be learned before 
feeding becomes a definite science. 
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“THE OLD CORN OF THE LAND.” 


Moses promised the’ children that 
when they got to the Promised Land, 
they should eat “of the old corn of the 
Jand.” Now that was not our corn, but 
wheat or barley; oats for all we know; 
but we really don’t know, for the prin- 
cipal kind of grain in any country is 
called corn. 

It has occurred to us in these days, 
when we have every reason to believe 
that we are going to run short of seed 
corn and thus reduce our yield, if not 
our acreage, that the farmers have a 
resource which some of them have not 
thought about, in “the old corn of the 
land,” that grown in 1910. That corn 


generally matured thoroughly, was 
. sound, and where it was husked at the 
right time and kept in a good, dry, rat- 
proof crib, we have reason to suspect 
that there is a better chance for seed 
corn in that “old corn of the land” 
than in the corn of last year. 
If this should be true—mind you, we 
don't say it is true, but something 


worth thinking about—if it should be 
true, and this old corn on testing will 
prove to have germinating quality of 
even seventy-five per cent, it will be 
a boon to the western farmer. 

We therefore advise our readers who 
have this old corn to examine it pretty 
carefully; to select out of it the best 
ears and test. If it proves to be ger- 
minable, and the price of seed corn 
goes out of sight, as we are quite sure 
it will, then advertise it with a guar- 
anteed test. By so doing, they will 
put money in their purse, if it should 
prove as we expect, and at the same 
time confer a great blessing on their 
neighbors who don’t happen to have 
good seed corn,- whether it is because 
of their neglect in not caring for it 
properly, or because the grasshoppers 
left no seed to care for, as was the 
case in some sections. 

Sometimes we get out of patience 
with our farmers. We don’t say “our 
readers,” because it is supposed that 
when a man is wise ehough to pick out 
a paper that requires payment in ad- 
vance, he will know, in February at 
least, what kind of seed corn he has. 


There seem to be a great many farm- 
ers of the class who get papers for 
nothing and are rather proud of it, 
who are inclined to say: We don’t 


take any advice from those city fel- 


lows. They are looking after their 
own interests. The seed corn is all 
righi 

Now, even with this kind of belated 
farmers we ask our readers to plead; 
to ask them for their own sake, and 
for the land’s sake, not for the towns- 


man’s sake, to test their seed corn 
and find out. It will not hurt them. 
They will then know. At present they 
are guessing, and there are nine 
chances out of ten that their guesses 
are all wrong. 

What's the matter with finding out? 
If old cigar boxes are scarce out in the 
country, any other kind of a box will 
do just as well. Dirt can be had with- 


out much trouble. Anybody can take 
three grains out of each side of an ear 
of ccrn, and test it and find out. They 
will find in many cases that one side 
of the ear will grow and the other not. 
We have found that in our own expe- 
rience. Find out. 


The dogs won't bite you just be- 
cause you test your seed corn. The 
cow won’t kick you because you are 
guilty of trying to find out whether 
your seed corn is of a kind that will 
grow some feed for her next summer. 
The horse won’t run away with you 
because you are guilty of such an act 
as this. In fact, this act of testing 
seed corn is quite an innocent one in 
the sight of heaven and of earth. It 
does not imply any distrust of Divine 
Providence. It simply means that you 
are trying to find out what you have. 

We beg the pardon of our readers 
for talking in this line. We are not 
talking to them at all, because they all 
know better, and have tested their seed 
corn long before this. We are simply 
talking at their neighbors through 
them—those neighbors who don’t read 
Wallaces’ Farmer and who want some- 
thing cheap. 

Test your old corn. Get your neigh- 
bor to test his old corn as well as 
the new. If you are so suspicious that 
you can’t trust your neighbor, buy a 
bushel! and test it for yourself. We 
call upon our readers who have tested 
their seed corn to start out in this 
missionary work and persuade all and 
sundry to test the corn and find out. 

We heard a farmer say the other 





day that he had 250 bushels of old 
corn that he believed would test out. 
We said to him: “Try it, and if it 
tests out, advertise it. Advertise the 
test with it, and guarantee the test 
under favorable circumstances. 

We don’t know when spring is com- 
ing, ror in what condition the land 
will turn over the plowshare. We can 
readily conceive of conditions in which 
it will be disappointing. In sections 
that are snow covered, if when snow 
melts away it is discovered that there 
is no frost, and then heavy rains come 
—you may find that the land turns up 
sad. If we should have cold weather 
in April and into May, not all the corn 
that stood the test in the box will 
grow vigorously in the ground. There- 
fore, while you are getting seed corn, 
follow the advice of the old lady in 
the Hoosier Schoolmaster, who said: 
“While you're a-gittin’, git a-plenty.” 
This is no year to take chances. In 
fact, the wise farmer, while he must 
take some chances, takes as few as 
possible in any part of his work. 





THE IOWA FERTILIZER TESTS. 


We hope our readers will not fail 
to read carefully the notice of the 
Iowa fertilizer tests suggested by 
the Soils Department of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, at Ames. If our 
readers will take samples of the soil 
in different parts of the field, moisten 
each sample separately, cut a slit in it 
if in a box or flower pot, or make a 
moist ball of it, and slip in a piece of 
blue litmus paper—any way so that 
the soil touches the paper—and then 
in the course of a few hours examine 
it and see whether it ‘has changed in 
color, they will know whether their 
soil is acid or not. The shade of pink 
or red will determine the degree of 
acidity. If they find it to be acid, the 
application of ground limestone to that 
soil will not be an experiment. They 
can confidently purchase ground lime- 
stone and apply it in quantities indi- 
cated by the degree of acidity. We 
can not tell them where they can buy 
this limestone, but no doubt the Soils 
Department of the college at Ames 
can and will. 

As to the application of floats or 
rock phosphate to soils supposed to be 
deficient in phosphorus; that is an ex- 
periment in many parts of the state. 
We have a strong suspicion that in all 
the older portions of the state, and 
especially on lands that have not been 
grassed or mauured, there is a defi- 
ciency of phosphorus. Therefore we 
second the suggestion of the Soils De- 
partment that tests be made codper- 
atively, a carload purchased, and the 
soil interrogated, or, in simpler Eng- 
lish, asked whether it is hungry for 
phosphorus. 

It is hardly worth while to make any 
experiments to find out whether Iowa 
soils are lacking in potash. They all 
have plenty of it, except peaty soils. 
We are satisfied that these will be 
short in potash, where there is any 
large proportion of peat in their com- 
position. Where farmers have been 
farming these lands, they don’t need 
to interrogate them. If corn planted 
on these lands begins to grow, and 
dies when a couple of feet high, they 
may know beyond all question that 
the soil is starved for lack of potash. 
Therefore the thing to do is simply 
to apply it. The college can give direc- 
tions as to whether to apply sulphate 
or muriate. 

Farmers have noticed this dying of 


corn for a good many years. Where_ 


they kept on growing corn for a num- 
ber of years they found that it grew 
fairly well. The question may arise: 
Why does it grow after several years’ 
experimenting? The reason is that 
by this continued cultivation the peat 
has been decomposed, and where the 
depth was not great, it became so far 
decomposed that the plow would reach 
the clay underneath and thus furnish 
the potash. Soils that are deficient in 
potash—and peaty soils may always be 
suspected—must have it from some 
source if they are to grow crops. If 
the deposit is not too deep and it is 
cultivated, they get it from below at 
the expense of losing a number of 
crops. It is cheaper to apply potash 
at once, until a supply can be reached 
from below. Even then it is not likely 
to be sufficient for a full crop. These 
soils have an excess of nitrogen, but 
not in a very available state. Not all 
swamp lands are deficient in potash. 





because not all of them are peaty. 
Muck soilg usually have plenty of it 
and are among our richest lands. 

All this emphasizes the necessity of 
the farmer keeping his eyes open and 
making a careful study of his soils. 


‘The best way to study them is to in- 


terrogate them, ask them questions. 
They will give a better answer than 
the chemist can, although the advice 
of the chemist is not to be despised 
or neglected. 





THE SWEEP OF THE PATENT. 


The United States supreme court 
handed down a decision recently, that 
gives to the holder of a patent a mo- 
nopoly, which in a dissenting opinion 
Chief Justice White said “would en- 
able the holder of a limited patent 
to reach out and by contract include 
within the patent every conceivable 
thing used in every American house- 
hold.” 

The suit was over supplies for a cer- 
tain mimeograph. In pronouncing his 
opinion Judge Lurton said that “the 
patent statutes give a monopoly to the 
inventor, and that he has a legal right 
to continue that monopoly in his con- 
tracts, disposing of his articles by 
charging such price as he pleases.” He 
added that if such conditions inter- 
fered with public policy, congress 
alone must change the patent law. 

Cnief Justice White, Justice Hughes 
and Justice Lamar dissented. The 
chief justice said that the majority 
opinion broke all precedents, “the 
court in its past history never having 
failed to do its duty to the whole peo- 
ple and to stand as the protector of 
every household.” He declared that 
now the patentee might become a pat- 
ent lew unto himself, monopolizing 
things not novel or new. He told of 
receti.tly buying a razor, and said: 
“When I got home I found I had be- 
come an infringer of 2 patent, because 
I had paid for the razor the price 
asked and nothing more.” He held 
that the patent law as construed by 
the majority was a legal screen for in- 


-justice and would allow the patentee 


to commit wrongs and work monopoly 
on articles not patentable; and added 
that the only safeguard. the eountry 
has possessed against this increasing 
evil has been the hope that the su- 
preme court would hold the restric- 
tions void. 

This the supreme court has not 
done, and it is now up to congress, 
Farmers have for thirty years been 
complaining of the sweep of the pat- 
ent law, and have been fleeced with- 
out mercy by alleged patents on things 
that had been in use sometimes two 
years before the patent was granted; 
for example, the barbed wire patent, 
declared void by the supreme court at 
the instance of the Farmers’ Protect- 
ive Association; the so-called patent 
a farm gate, drive well, etc., etc. 

We hope congress will quit playing 
politics long enough to give the coun- 
try relief from the patent strictures, 
and at once. If not now. they will 
forget all about it, and the robbery 
will go on unchecked. What have our 
granger senators to say about it? 





A HARD QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


*“T have twenty head of coming two- 
year-old steers, weighing at present on 
an average 875 pounds. They have 
run in good stalk fields all winter and 
been fed in connection a small amount 
of fodder with the corn on, and plenty 
of straw in the mangers at all times, 
with a good straw stack at hand. Now 
I would like your opinion on which 
would be the most advisable of the 
three plans below mentioned: 


“First, to get these cattle on full feed 
by April ist and feed until say about 
the Ist of July. I have plenty of corn, 
clover hay, fodder, and straw to finish 
them up with. Second, would it be 
better to just keep them going good 
on fodder and hay until grass comes, 
and then summer feed, using clover 
hay, corn and clover pasture, and 
market them in September. Third, or, 
taking the present high prices of corn 
into consideration, would it be more 
advisable to keep these cattle growing 
on good pasture, and begin to feed 
about the first of October, and fatten 
on the coming year’s crop, with the 
supposition that corn would be cheap- 
er another ‘year and the cattle would 





be gainin RE es 
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We publish the foregoing bec 
serves to illustrate the sort of toeae 
ies which we can not safely undertake 
to answer. We are glad to advise cop. 
cerning methods of feeding, but for 
obvious reasons we can not advise 
whether to feed or not. We do not 
know the condition and quality of the 
cattle, we do not know concerning oyp 
correspondent’s abilty as a feeder nor 
his financial condition; we do not 
know what the market will be. Ajj of 
these are very important factors, and 
our correspondent mus* consider them 
and then determine for himself wheth. 
er to feed or not. 

His cattle have apparently had goo 
care, and are probably in good feeding 
condition. Having plenty of corn ang 
clover hay, he will have an economica} 
basic ration, to which he can add a 
little cottonseed meal or oil meal ag 
needed. Whether he can get cattle of 
this weight good enough for the first 
of July market will depend largely op 
the demand of the market at that time. 
Experienced feeders do not usually let 


‘the price of corn alone determine 


whether to feed or not. 





HESSIAN FLY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have five acres sown to wheat 
and rye last August for pasture. The 
fly is in the wheat. I had thought of 
leaving this for a grain crop. To what 
extent will the fly hurt the wheat, 
and will it keep the rye from making 
a seed crop?” 

At the present time the Hessian fly 
is found in the form of small, brown, 
flaxseed-like larvae, at the base of 
wheat plants. In April and May the 
flaxseeds change to a small, mosquito- 
like fly which lays eggs that hatch to 
cause wheat to become straw fallen. 

As to how much our correspondent’s 
wheat and rye crop will. be damaged 
by Hessian fly this spring depends on 
many things—on the number of flax- 
seeds in the crop at present, on the 
number that were killed by the winter, 
on the fertility of the soil, and on cli- 
matic conditions next spring. Hessian 
fly bothers rye to a slight extent, but 
not nearly so badly as wheat. Wa 
would advise this correspondent to 
wait till spring has opened, and then 
if the field seems to be in good shape, 
to run the risk of fly infestation. 





In steady use for 
15 years 
HIS Kratzer buggy, owned by 
Mr. Jeff Thornburg, of Panora, 
| ~~ Towa, has been used as a livery | 
rig for fifteen years. The only repairs 
worth mentioning has been the setting of one 
tire. It is still in everyday use and good formany } 
years more of service. 
Today Kratzer vehicles are made even stronger }j 
i] than Gifteen years ago, with drop forged iron 
| tecinforcement at every point of strain. Kratzers | 
are the strongest, most comfortable and most 
iii beautiful line of vehicles made. You pay less 
ii) for Kratzer Quality because you buy near home, |i} 
Hi] and pay no extras, no jobber profits, no transfer 
i] charge, and small freight. i 


A dealer near you sells 


tzer Vehicles : 


{| See his line. Buy of him and take no chances 
| on satisfaction. Write for his name if you don't 
know. We'll also send free our handsome 56-page 
Cataleg showing SO styles of Kratzer Vehicles. 
Write today. 


| Kratzer Carriage Company | 
102 W. First St., Des Moines, Ia. | 
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We hope our readers will pardon 
us if we speak on this subject with 
almost brutal frankness. The loneli- 
ness of the country, due to lack of a 
real rural social organization, the drift 
of the young men to town to some ex- 
tent for the same reason, creates in 
the minds of a vast number of farm- 
ers’ daughters the wish to try the 
town. p 

The young girl, say. from. seventeen 
to twenty-five, greatly desires two 
things: to look nice and to have con- 
genial male companionship of about 
her own age and class. Both of these 
desires are natural and perfectly. nor- 
mal. Every girl ought to desire to 
jook nice. A good-looking girl, well 
dressed, that is, becomingly and suit- 
ably dressed, is the loveliest thing on 
earth. By “good-looking” we do not 
mean necessarily handsome or beau- 
tiful, but with an appearance of good 
health, and what we call “well 
groomed,” showing care for her per- 
sonal appearance. Any girl can, if 
she will, by standing correctly and 
preathing deeply, carry herself well 
and keep her figure erect. It is not 
necessary that the girl dress elegantly 
—and flashy dress is always in poor 
taste; but a girl should dress modest- 
ly and neatly and so as to bring out 
the best that is in her. 


It is perfectly natural that she 
should desire the friendship of young 
men. It is an expression of the mat- 
ing instinct, God-given. No woman is 
ever perfectly happy except as a wife 
and mother. Why should she not de- 
sire to meet young men worthy of 
her? 

What can the city afford her in the 
direction of living the best life pos- 
sible? We are presuming that she 
has secured all the education possible 
in the rural school, possibly in the 
high school also, and is ready for her 
life work. What-has the. city to offer? 
It can and does use great numbers of 
country girls. It can give them work 
in the home, in restaurants, in the 
factory’ where nimble ‘fingers rather 
than strength of arm are needed. ° It 
can use them as bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, “hello girls.” It 
can use them as nurses after they 
have had the proper training. It can 
use them in the schools, after they 
have had three years of experience in 
teaching in the country. It can use a 
good many as clerks in stores, espe- 
cially in the department stores. It 
can use a few others in the minor de- 
partments. of city’ life. 

Farmers’ daughters when they come 
to the city must necessarily be self- 
supporting. If they are willing’to go 
into'a home and work in the kitchen, 
they can earn three, four, five, six and 
even seven dollars a week, including 
board, room, heat, light, and.a chance 
to do their own laundry work. In this 
work they have one or two half-days 
in the week free, sometimes an even- 
ing and part of Sabbath. They should 
be able to save from one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty a year, and per- 
haps more, if not too fond of dress 
and amusements. Some of them carry 
insurance against old age or sickness, 
to the extent of one, two, three or four 
thousand dollars. There is no line of 
work in the city that carries with it 
fewer temptations. In many cases it 
need carry none at all of the sort of 
temptations that lie in wait for girls 
in other lines of work. The daughters 
of foreign farmers, and sometimes the 
daughters of American farmers of for- 
eign birth, will accept this service; 
but the daughters of American-born 
farmers will not do so as a rule, for 
the reason that they feel that it in- 
volves social degradation. 

Why the daughter of a farmer should 
be more degraded by working for an- 
other woman in her home than by 
working for a man in a factory, or 
than the farm boy who works for an- 

other man in the city, is something 
We have never yet been able to under- 
stand. There seems to be a feeling 
in the country that we are living in a 
true democracy; that no classes have 
as yet been developed. This is ,not 
true. Whether for good or ill, we are 
developing classes in this country— 
not rigid as yet,, but which -will become 
Tigid; and there is no place where 
the class distinctions are drawn more 
Tigidly than-in the ceuntry:itself.. The 





man of large means and large acres 
usually regards himself as entirely 
above the tenant or the man with no 
land at all. Now, we are not asking 
farm girls to enter this kitchen serv- 
ice, or dining-room service, or house 
service. We do not ask them to come 
to the city at all. We are simply tell- 
ing them as plainly as words can do 
it, what it seems to us the city has to 
offer them, and to persuade them, if 
possible, to stay away. 

The city can use a large number of 
farm girls in factories, where nimble- 
ness of hand and accuracy of observa- 
tion are needed rather than strength 
of body or brain. In these factories 
the wages run much the same, from 
four to six dollars, except in piece- 
work; where the girl has a good deal 
of skill, when she can earn as much 
as. nine dollars a week. But when 
you take into consideration the fact 
that the country girl, not being in her 
own home, would have to pay out of 
this room rent, board, washing, and 
usually carfare, it is easy to see that 
the wages are really lower'than for 
housework. Then there are many 
necessary incidentals, which in the 
courge of the year amount to a great 
deal more than the girl who has al- 
ways lived at home and had access to 
the family supplies can realize. Tffen 
there may be doctor and dental bills, 
and other things too numerous to men- 
tion. 


Suppose that, even taking these 
things into account, the factory girl 
is nimble and skillful enough to earn 
as much as the girl doing housework 
or cooking, let us Inok at the sur- 
roundings. As stated in the begin- 
ning, every country girl and any girl 
wants (and rightly) to meet young 
men in a friendly way. In the country 
she has abundant opportunity to en- 
tertain a young man who impresses 
her as being the right sort for a 
friend. She has the use of the parlor 
in which to entertain her companion 
or prospective lover, and can see him 
in the surroundings of her own home, 
mingling with her own family. She 
has a chance to learn from her broth- 
ers or her father the character and 
habits of this young man. This op- 
portunity to form acquaintances and 
judge of their character does not exist 
in the city for the girl who is not liv- 
ing at home. Instead of doing her 
courting in the good, old-fashioned 
way (and a good job of courting re- 
quires anywhere from six months to 
two years), she is obliged to do it on 
the streets, in the parks, in the dance 
hall, or at the moving picture show, 
where, in our judgment, a good job 
can not be done even in ten years. For 
many reasons we do not consider fac- 
tory life as at all desirable for any 
farmer’s daughter. 


The telephone companies use a 
good many girls, “hello girls.” Their 
wages run from about $4.50 to $8 a 
week, outside of the* chief operators. 
Out of this they must pay for room, 
board, washing, carfare and extras. 
The telephone office furnishes a most 
admirable opportunity for forming 
most undesirable acquaintances. Is 
there really anything in that life to 
appeal to the farmer’s daughter? 

The city can use a good many girls 
as bookkeepers, stenographers . and 
typewriters. But in order to take up 
any of this work, she will have to take 
special training. This work pays bet- 
ter than some other lines, but she 
must also wear better clothes than in 
the home or factory. Her room and 
board will cost from $3 to $5 where 
there are many together, in private 
houses $5.50 to $7 up a week, washing 
from 30 to 75 cents, car fare 10 cents 
a day. If she walks, she will wear out 
more shoes. She can not dress de- 
cently on a dollar a week, and not 
stylishly for $2. If she secures em- 
ployment with a man whose character 
is above reproach, there is a good deal 
that is pleasant in much of this work. 
But there is not a little danger in many 
offices, and some pitiful stories could 
be told which never see the light of 
day. It is easy to say that.a good girl, 
who carries herself as a lady, is safe 
anywhere. Still, unpleasant things 
may come her way, and sometimes she 
may fail to get employment on account 
of -her very goodness,.and-in other 
cases lose a position on account of it. 





“The city can and does use a great 
many country girls as school teachers. 
Their wages may be fifty, sixty, ‘sev- 
enty, or even eighty dollars a month. 
For this they must have at least high: 
school education, and preferably col-. 


lege training. . They must have at least‘|’ 


three years’ experience in a country 


school.. They must attend institutes, | 


and teachers’ associations. They’ must 
keep themselves supplied with books, 
Magazines and other literature. So 
the salary does not mean as much as 
it appears to. 


The occupation most alluring to the 
country girl, however, is that of clerk 
ing in the stores, particularly in the 
big department stores. Here is move- 
ment, life, the opportunity to see peo- 
ple of both sexes. She is constantly 
surrounded by the things that are dear 
to the heart of woman, beautiful 
things in the line of dress and adorn- 
ment, and it is natural that she should 
desire them for herself. The country 
girl in the department store com- 
mences at about $3 a week. She will 
have to reach pretty near the top as 
clerk before she can live respectably 
in the city on her wages. She has to 
meet with the severest kind of com- 
petition. The city is full of_girls with 
parents, who can live at home, and can 
afford to work for much less on that 
account. They: simply want more 
money for clothes, and to spend in 
having a good time. Some help to the’ 
extent of paying their board. This 
class of girls is not so subject to temp- 
tation; but thousands of girls are 
ruined each year because of economic 
reasons. They simply can not live on 
the wages they earn.. The. hours are 
long; they are obliged to stand all 
day, and finally they simply conclude 
that any other life is better than that, 
and begin to accept the attentions of 
men who mean nothing short of their 
ruin. Many fall through their very 
innocence and ignorance. They have 


not had the experienec to render them’| ™ 


capable of judging men, see other girls 
having what they call a “good time,” 
and the things that seem to them in- 


nocent lead in the end to tragedies: If.} | 


the history of the:department stores 
in cities. like Chicago, "New York and 
San Francisco were written, it would 
be as appalling a story as was ever 
put into type. .The country girl has 
no chance in the department stores.’ 
Managers .of. such stores have told us 
that. they are constantly receiving ap- 
plications from -eountry girls, but that 
they. prefer to have only girls whose 
fathers and mothers. can keep them 
out of. temptation. Sad to say, these 
fathers and mothers are as blind to 
what is going on as if they lived miles 
away on a farm. 

The question may arise: What are 
the farm girls to do? The boys have 
gone to town. It is lonely in the coun- 
try. Their mothers buy things that 
they and their daughters used to make. 
The country girl must do something; 
what shall it be? We confess it is a 
very serious problem, and we see no 
solution of it except the development 
of a social life in the country that is 
worth living, something that .will en- 
able both boys and girls to find a sat- 
isfactory life near home. 


We have no hesitation in saying that 
the most desirable home life on earth 
is found in the farm home, and as lit- 
tle hesitation in sdying that the time 
will come on the prairies of the west 
when the life best worth living will be 
found in the country; but it will not 
be until farmers cease to imagine that 
town life is more satisfying than coun- 
try life, and join together to develop a 
rural civilization that will furnish the 
elements of a satisfactory life. 

The good work can be begun by 
making the rural church the social 
center; or, where this is lacking, a 
centralized school; not a school with 
six, eight or ten pupils at the corner 
of four sections, but a township school 
with three or four grades, several 
acres of land connected with it, and 
with a male teacher for principal, who 
will command the respect of the larger 
boys. We will get to that by and by; 
and when we do get to it, we shall not 
only have better living, but better 
farming and farms -worth from-ten.to 
twenty dollars more per.acre than they 
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the conditions are so-iuch better than 
anything. the farmer ever dreamed - of 
that every farmer who wants to. live 





_ life worth’. while on the farm wants fo 


live in) that kind: of ‘a community. 
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Hard Knocks |: 
—rough use—long wear— 
THAT’S what these tough, 
pliable, easy-fitting, honestly 
made work shoes are made to 


stand. You never had shoes that 
compared in wearing quality with : 
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to get these F 
great shoes | 
—they are 
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The Navy )ffers 
HE United States Navy offers two things 
that every young man wants—a healthy 
life ae experience. huaheabiniadh 

young man on the farm nows 
and cajote the healthy life, but Experience is 
= ect be does not often give him. 

a perience includes to learn, 
by on and travel; steady, o es « 
at regular, increasing pay; great vanety of wor 
—not lips ences bend but in many 
different trades ; unusual opportunities for pro- 
motion and to save money; and the compan- 
ionship of fine, ambitious young men. 

Navy Department never urges anyone 
to enlist—only to investigate the opportunities 
offered. And only men of character, 
between ages of 17 and 35, are wanted or 
accepted. 

Call at the nearest Navy Recruiting Station 
and talk with the officer m charge. He will 
answer all questions and advise you judiciously. 
Stations at Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Waterloo and Sioux City, la.; Omaha, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. Complete ad- 
dresses of these and other Stations on request. 

Send for interesting illustrated book, ‘‘The Making 
of a Man o’ Warsman,”’ all about the life of young mes 
in the Navy. Free. 

Address BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
Box 86, Navy Department, Washington, D.C, 





















Packer, Pulver- «<3 eer med 
i Mulicher aL. 
or YOUR CROPS 


3 Machines in 1 





To k and pulverize 
the seed bed and keep 
a loose mulch on top—to retain 
the moisture—is as important as to sow and to plant 
The Western Land Roller Will Do It Alt. 
We sell direct to you. Free Circular gives des- 
cription, price list and testimonials, Tells how to 
get better crops and increase aang Winter Wheat 
med ny, soning in the spring—how to get a perfect 
stand o 


alfaita with but 6.lbs. of seed per acre. 
Write for the FREE Circular today 








are now or evér have been. For wher- | 
ever such: schools ‘have been organized: 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 114 Hastings, Neb. 
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EAR TO ROW CORN BREEDING. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“J have thirty or forty good seed 
ears of yellow dent corn. Some of 
these ears won first premium at the 
county institute. I will plow one or 
two acres of good blue grass sod to 
plant it on, and want to plant the seed 
from each individual ear in a separate 
row, with the intention of detasseling 
every other row and gathering seed 
ears from it this fall. Now I will tell 
you how I intended to work it, and if 
my plan is not right I would like to 
have you tell me the best way to do it. 
First, | would select the fifteen very 
best and most uniform ears; and num- 
ber them 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, etc., and the other 
ears would be numbered 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
etc. Now row No. 1 would be planted 
from seed ear No. 1; row No. 2 from 
seed ear No. 2, and so on. I would de- 
tassel rows Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., and in 
the fall would gather my ears from 
these even numbered rows. Would 
the seed corn from the odd numbered 
rows be all right to gather for seed? 
Will you kindly let me know if the 
above plan of breeding would be all 
right?” ‘ 

Our correspondent’s scheme of corn 
breeding is all right; but we wish to 
suggest to him a few things which he 
might add to make his system more 
effective. In the first place, he should 
have a good notebook ruled off so that 
he can keep a record of each ear, keep 
a record of its germination test, of its 
weight, of its length, of its circumfer- 
ence, and of any outstanding points 
about it. It would be worth while 
considering shelling only six or seven 
rows of each ear, and saving the re- 
mainder of the ear over for planting 
the following season, in case the test 
shows that it is particularly good. We 
do not see that it makes any particular 
difference whether the very best ears 
are pianted in the even numbered rows 
or in the odd numbered, seeing that 
when the detasseling method is used 
the ears will all come from the even 
numbered rows, while the pollen will 
all come from the odd numbered rows. 
We would be inclined to plant the best 
ears in the even numbered rows, or 
else to put them to one side of the 
field. For instance, the best ten ears 
might be used to plant the first ten 
rows, seed being selected in the fall 
from the detasseled rows, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10. 

In the fall the corn from each de- 
tasseled row is carefully weighed and 
seed ears for the breeding plot of next 
year are selected only from the best 
vielding rows. 

Some of our readers who have not 
studied corn breeding may ask, “Why 
detassel?” In the first place, the tas- 
sel bcars the pollen, the male element 
—whi.e the ear bears the silk, the fe- 
male element. Now it often happens 
that the pollen from the tassel will 
fall on the silk of the same plant, and 
inbreeding will take place. Some 
plants don’t mind inbreeding, but corn 
does: that has been proven by many 
years of experimenting. At the Mli- 
nois experiment station they have for 
many years conducted ear to row tests, 
detasseling every other row. They 
have planted the seed of the detas- 
seled and of the ordinary rows, and 
have compared the yields. The first 
year they found that the detasseled 
seed yielded about the same as the 
other, but that after two years of de- 
tasseling had been done, the detasseled 
seed yielded about ten bushels more 
than the inbred seed. This answers 
our correspondent’'s question, “Would 
the seed corn from the odd numbered 
rows be all right to gather for seed?” 
We think it would be all right to gath- 
er for seed for planting in the field, if 
other seed corn could not be had. For 
planting in the breeding plot, we would 
much prefer the ears from the even 
numbered rows. 

There are many fine points in the 
ear to row test which the best corn 
breeders have developed. Some of 
these are told about in the following 
bulietins. We advise our readers who 
are interested in corn breeding to send 
for these bulletins and read them care- 
fully: Bulletin No. 107, of the Minne- 
sota experiment station, at St.. An- 


thony Park, Minnesota; Bulletins Nos. 
100, 119, 128 and 132 of the Ifinois 
experiment station, at Urbana, and Bul- 
letins Nos. 141 and 191 of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United Stateg.; 
Department of Agriculture, at Wasb- 





ington, D, C. ° 


SUCKLING PIG TROUBLES. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I, with some of my neighbors, have 
been having trouble with our spring 
pigs. I thought that perhaps the trou- 
ble was the way we fed our sows. But 
I handled one sow entirely different 
from the others, and she was troubled 
in just the same way. I have eight fine 
sows to farrow this month, and would 
like to save the pigs if possible. Pigs 
affected with this trouble are farrowed 
seemingly all right. They are strong 
and lively, and continue so for a week 
or ten days. Then some of them are 
hungry and want to nurse often, and 
still they are fat. First they shiver 
like they were freezing; then they 
hump up their backs. Sometimes they 
get the scours and die. Others seem 
to be O. K., but in an hour or so one 
will be dead.” 

Some of these pigs are evjdently 
troubled with thumps; others are 
scouring, while still others may be 
troubled with infection of the navel. 
If we owned sows due to farrow in a 
week or so, and feared pig trouble of 
any of these sorts, we would take the 
following precautions: 

Two or three days before farrowing 
gradually reduce the ration till the day 
before farrowing only a bran or shorts 
slop is given. The day after farrow- 
ing give nothing but warm water. The 
next day give a light slop of bran, 
shorts or some similar feed. Gradually 
increase the ration day by day, but be 
careful at all times not to feed enough 
to stimulate more milk flow than the 
pigs can take care of. Be sure that 
the feed is of the best quality. Thor- 
oughly disinfect the farrowing pens 
just before and just after the pigs are 
born. 

Young pigs which shiver and hump 
up their backs are probably troubled 
with thumps. This disease is caused 
by too much feed or milk and not 
enough exercise. Treatment of the 
sow as given in the foregoing should 
prevent the young pigs from getting 
too much milk. Pigs farrowed on pas- 
ture will get enough exercise, but those 
farrowed in February, March or early 
April sometimes become diseased be- 
cause of lack of exercise. The thing 
to do with such pigs is to let the sow 
out every day and chase the pigs 
around the pen for five or ten minutes. 

Young pigs generally scour because 
they are getting too much rich milk. 
The trouble is prevented by feeding 
the sow lightly during the early part 
of the suckling period. If scours come 
on in spite of all precautions, give the 
sow a good physic of four or five table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil. Follow this 
twice daily with three teaspoonfuls of 
tincture of opium or fifteen to twenty 
grains of iron sulphate. To dose the 
little pigs, give each of them a raw 
egg twice daily, followed by five to ten 
grains of subnitrate of bismuth. 

Occasionally young pigs die because 
germs have entered through the navel 
at the time of birth. Such pigs not 
only scour, but their navels swell and 
their joints become puffy and sore. The 
trouble is prevented by thoroughly 
cleaning out the pens before and after 
farrowing and disinfecting with coal 
tar dip solution or any other similar 
preparation. 

Some young pigs die of sore mouth, 
Since the trouble is due to a germ, 
thorough disinfecting helps to prevent 
it. Affected pigs may oftentimes be 
cured by dipping them head foremost 
into a solution made by mixing two 
ounces of either coal tar dip solution 
or potassium permanganate, in a gal- 
lon of Warm water. 





POPCORN. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“IT have been thinking of putting in 
thirty acres of popcorn. Could you 
give me any information along that 
line?” 

Every farmer can raise enough pop- 
corn for himself and his neighbors 
without knowing anything more about 
the crop than he has learned by work- 
ing field corn and garden stuff. But 
before growing as much as thirty acres 
a man should give the proposition very 
careful study. If he lives near any 
large popcorn growing community, he 
should talk with the experienced 
growers. It should pay a northern 
Iowa man who has determined to go 
into popcorn growing to visit the grow- 
ers in Sac county, around Odebolt. 
Popcorn is ngt much harder to raise 
than field-eorh. Any’ godd, rich land, 


fairly free from weeds, will raise good 
popcorn. Popcorn is planted thicker 
than field corn; when it is drilled one 
kernel is placed every five or six inch- 
es; when it is ehecked, six or seven 
kernels are put in a hill. The cultiva- 
tion is the same as for field corn, al- 
though it pays to take more pains in 
keeping the weeds down. Harvesting 
popcorn is hard work. The small ears 
and rough kernels make husking a 
“ticklish” job. Huskers demand about 
15 cents a hundred for it. 

Special pains must be taken in stor- 
ing the crop. The cribs must be well 
ventilated; the popcorn ears must be 
free from silk and husks. 

It is said to be hard to market pop- 
corn unless the grower is in a locality 
where buyers of popcorn may secure 
it in carload lots. The Sac county 
growers have assured us that owing 
to market conditions, popcorn can not 
be grown to advantage unless a num- 
ber of farmers in a community go in 
together on the proposition. 





ROCKS AND SOIL FERTILITY. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Some of the clay and sand hills of 
my farm are full of rocks. I removed 
all I could find in sight. Some say, 
though, that the removal of these rocks 
will decrease the fertility of the land. 
Is this true that these rocks help to 
increase the yield of crops grown on 
the land?” 

All soil came from rock in the first 
place, and the present character of the 
soil is largely due to the original com- 
position of the rock. Rocks on the 
farm, therefore, are certainly a source 
of fertility. The immediate benefit, 
though, of rocks to soil fertility, is 
practically nothing, and is far more 
than counterbalanced by their inter- 
ference with plowing and cultivation. 
In two or three thousand years the 
rocks on the land might have become 
powdered so that several pounds of 
phosphorus and potassium would be 
added to each acre. At best, the ben- 
efit in the end would not amount to 
much. The thing to do is to take the 
larger rocks from the soil, so they will 
not interfere with plowing and culti- 
vation, and add phosphorus and potas- 
sium in the form of fertilizers rather 
than waiting for the rocks to decom- 
pose. 





NORTH DAKOTA BOOSTERS. 


A few weeks since we mentioned 
the action of a number of public-spirit- 
ed gentlemen in North Dakota, in 
raising a considerable fund of money 
to be used in employing farm experts 
who should give their entire time to 
the development of better farming in 
North Dakota. A letter from one of 
the North Dakota people recently con- 
tains the information that already 
several different experts have been 
engaged for this work, in addition to 
the manager of the Better Farming 
Association, Mr. Thomas Cooper, who 
will have the entire matter in charge. 
These men have been selected from 
various agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, and. agricultural news- 
papers. Each one has been chosen be- 
cause of his special qualifications for 
service in this practical way. Mr. 
Cooper is hunting for five- more thor. 
oughly competent ment. 

Word also comes from Illinois that 
the movement to hire agricultural ex- 
perts for the various counties is grow- 
ing in favor. Money for this work is 
raised by securing voluntary subscrip- 
tions from bankers, merchants, farm- 
ers and capitalists, the subscriptions 
covering a period of three years. When 
an amount equal to $3,000 a yeay for 
three years has been raised, an expen 
is employed who will give his entire 
time to studying the agriculture of the 
county and how it may be improved 
and made more profitable. 





CONCRETE FLOORING FOR 
CATTLE BARNS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Since I have been feeding silage 
I have found that I can handle more 
cattle, and I am going to enlarge my 
cattle barn. I am thinking of putting 
in a concrete floor, and by bedding 
heavily make more manure. Have you 
had any experience along this line, or 
have any of your readers used such 
floors sufficiently to advise their use?” 
Concrete floors in cattle barns have 
been used with great success by a 





number of individuals and experiment 





| 
stations. Of course, they are m 
expensive and are colder than dirt or 
board floors, but they are certain} 
more economical of manure. Fa ’ 
ers are certainly going to pay mo 
attention to the conservation of my 
nure each year, and it seems inevit- 
abel that concrete flooring will come 
more and more into favor. 





CLOVER AND SORGHUM FoR 
SILAGE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to inquire if clover 
hay cut up with corn and put into the 
silo green would be advisable, or ig 
sorghum would be good for silage? 
Would there be any danger of poison. 
ing the silage if the sorghum should 
happen to be stunted in growth?” 

Nearly all green plants make fair 
to good silage. Clover, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, corn, sorghum, oats, wheat, 
rye and even weeds may be put into 
the silo. The best time to put any 
plant into the silo is when it is almost 
but not quite ripe. The one essential 
above all others in siloing a crop is to 
pack tightly so that all air will be 
kept out. 

Clover is a splendid crop to mix with 
corn in the silo. Corn and clover gjl- 
age make a much better balanced feed 
than corn silage alone. The corn and 
clover may be mixed in almost any 
proportion. But two tons of corn to 
one ton of clover is generally about 
as convenient and satisfactory as any. 

Sorghum cut when the kernels are 
in the dough stage makes good silage. 
It is much the same as corn, but, pound 
for pound, is not quite so good. We 
would not risk putting stunted sor- 
ghum into the silo. There would be, 
we fear, danger of prussic acid poison- 
ing. 





DRILL EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading in your columns 
the questions and answers regarding 
the use of disk drills, with special ref- 
erence to use on corn stalk land in the 
spring. 

I have used a 16-7 single disk drill 
since 1907, both in the fall on plowing 
and for drilling oats in the spring on 
corn stalk ground where the corn had 
yielded seventy bushels per acre the 
preceding year. The heavy growth of 
stalks was disked twice, once each 
way, the drill following the direction 
of the last disking and about two and 
one-half inches deep. I have found it 
better to harrcw after the drill, espe- 
cially if the weather be dry. 

Since using the drill the yield has 
been from forty-two to fifty-nine meas- 
ured bushels per acre, and while this 
is little if any greater than of that 
broadcasted, yet there was a saving of 
seed and the satisfaction of having the 
work well done. I would not care to 
go back to the old system of broad- 
casting. 

It is well, however, to buy a drill 
with disks spaced not less than seven 
inches, as g six-inch spacing will give 
trouble in stalk ground. 

J. S. BLACK. 

Story County, Iowa. 





WHERE TO GET LIMESTONE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read your article on page 8 
of the March Ist issue, on “Where to 
Get Limestone.” For the benefit of 
your many Illinois readers (and some 
of your eastern Iowa readers), the fol- 
lowing statement may be of interest: 
A list, complete so far as possible up 
to April, 1911, of the various quarries 
from which ground limestone may be 
obtained in Illinois, is published in the 
University of Illinois agricultural ex- 
periment station Circular No. 149— 
which may be had free upon request. 

The price, f. o. b. quarry, varies from 
25 cents to $iaton. The cost, includ- 
ing freight to most points in [llinois, 
should not greatly exceed $1 a ton. 

We see no reason why the farmer 
who will use this material in carload 
lots, should purchase it through a mid 
dleman. 

Circular No. 110, Ground Limestone 
for. Acid Soils, and other bulletins and 
circulars containing information of 
soils, may also be had by addressing 
the agricultural experiment station, at 
Urbana, Illinois. : 

8S. V. HOLT. 


Illinois. ~ 
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LIME AND ROCK .RHOSPHATE ON 
lOWA FARMS. 


A central lowa subscriber writes: 

‘ «| have read, your recent articles on 
fertilizer. Would not either limestone 
or rock phosphate or a mixture prob- 
ably promote a more certain and vig- 
orous growth of timothy and clover 
seed to be sown this spring on nat- 
urally good land from which five or 
six crops of corn and oats have been 
successively taken? Is there any rea- 
son why land plaster (gypsum) should 
not be mixed and sown with either or 
both ground limestone and rock phos- 
phate? I have twenty acres of fall 
rve which I want to seed to grass. I 
have failed for two years in getting a 
grass stand. I also have forty acres of 
corn stalk ground which I wish to put 
in oats, and which I expect to seed to 
a mixture of timothy, clover, blue 
grass and some alsike. Is 200 pounds 
of ground limestone per acre desir- 
able? How much ground rock phos- 
phate should be applied?” 

Everyone who desires to buy ground 
jimestone should inquire of the local 
lime dealer, so as to find the nearest 
quarry, and thus avoid the excessive 
freight charges. The cost of rock phos- 
phate without freight varies from $2.50 
to $5 per ton, the exaet cost depending 
on how finely it is ground; and how 
much phosphorus there is in it. It is 
best to buy rock phosphate that is 
guaranteed to contain ten to twelve 
and one-half per cent of phosphorus, 
am which is ground so finely that 
ninety per cent of it. will pass through 
a sieve that runs 100 meshes to the 
inch. : 

We are not acquainted with our cor- 
respondent’s soil, but our advice on 
average corn belt soil isto use about 
a ton of limestone and 1,000 pounds 


of rock phosphate to thé acré once in 


every four years. y 

This correspondent. wishes to put his 
ground limestone and ground rock 
phosphate on fall rye, which he ex- 
pects to seed, and on corn stalk land 
which he will put in oats. We ‘by all 
means advise him to go ahead and use 
these materials on this soil. But we 
first wish to caution him against ex- 
pecting any marked effect either this 
year or next year on crop yields. If 
rock phosphate is to increase crop 
yields, it must be either plowed under 
with manure or with green crops. Oth- 
erwise it may take three, four or many 
more years for it to change into a form 
available to plant roots. The rock 
phosphate spread broadcast on the rye 
and oat land may help slightly in get- 
ting a stand of clover, but we would 
not expect any great effect either this 
year or next year. The effect of the 
lime will be more apparent if the soil 
is at all acid. 

We doubt if it will. pay this man +o 
use land plaster. He should read our 
article on land plaster which appeared 
on page 27 of our issue of February 
l€th. There are no objections to ap- 
plying it in connection with lime and 
rock phosphate. 

We hope all of’ our readers this 
spring will test their soils from the 
different fields with blue litmus paper, 
to see whether or not the soils are 
acid. On acid soils we hope they will 
give limestone a trial: We also ‘hope 
that many of them will give rock phos- 
phate a try-out. If they do so, they 
must remember that the benefits of 
rock vhosphate do not appear at once. 
But experiments in.Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, covering a long period 
of years, have proved that on the av- 
erage soil rock phosphate will eventu- 
ally prove of great’ benefit. 





IMPROVED VARIETIES OF 
TIMOTHY. 


Doctor H. J. Webber, professor of 
plant breeding in the New York State 
College of Agriculture, in his address 
on “The Improvement of the Hay 
Crop,” before a general audience in 
attendance at farmers’ week, gave the 
results of important investigations in 
the breeding of timothy. / 

In 1910, seventeen new varieties 
gave an average yield per acre of 7,451 
Pounds, and seven-check plats planted 
with good, ordinary timothy in the 
Same year and under the.same condi- 
tions, gave an average: yield of 6,600 
Pounds per acre. The. seventeen new 
Varieties thus, gave an average increase 
Per acre of 851 pounds. eee 

Ordinary timothy usually “begins to 
deteriorate very soon after planting, 
and meadows run out, so-that fields are 
Tarely kept in timothy more than two 








or three years.. The new sorts, on the 
other hand, have been selected for 
their great vigor, rust resistance, and 
length of life. They would, therefore, 
be expected to improve for several 
years rather than run out. This fac- 
tor is shown in the second year crop. 
In the season of 1911 the seventeen 
new varieties gave an average yield of 
7,153: pounds per acre, while the seven 
check plats only gave an average yield 
of 4,091 pounds per acre. The aver- 
age increased yield of the seventeen 
new sorts in 1911 was thus 3,062 
pounds per acre, being an increased 
yield of over one and one-half tons 
per acre. Four of the highest yielding 
sorts in 1911 gave the astonishing in- 
creased yield of over two tons per 
acre, or practically double the average 
yield of the check plats of ordinary 
timothy. The best of these new vari- 
eties are being propagated as rapidly 
as possible to obtain seed for distribu- 
tion to farmers of the state. A bulle- 
tin describing these experiments is 
now in press and may be obtained by 
writing to the college, at Geneva, New 
York. 





A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 


The Farmers’ Incorporated . Coéper- 
ative Society, of Rockwell, Iowa, has 
just closed its twenty-third year. This 
was one of the first successful codp- 
erative efforts of western farmers. It 
has been the model copied by the in- 
creasing number of similar societies 
in the west. With a total capital paid 
in of $25,000, the society did a busi- 
ness last year of $559,460.59, and made 
a net gain of nearly $6,000. Following 
is a report of the sales for the year: 


Oats sold, bushels ........ 360,615 
Corn sold, bushels......... 105.418 
Barley sold, bushels ...... 5,045 
Wheat sold, bushels ....... 5,062 
Bran and middlings, pounds 359,900 
Oil meal, pounds .......... 67,000 
Barb wire and nails, pounds 63,737 
TWiRG; POUNGS 2 ccic ccc cee 32,685 
Timothy seed, pounds..... 58,738 
Clover and. other seeds, lbs. 10,500 
SSN) MINING 5 6) 6:0'd's: <cisicrerere 175,700 
Sait, DATKele: . 6.056662 eisereve 230 
GT, DEETEIB: oc'6 00: hidsieNicee 34 
MIGMT, GHOMD <.6.62\00.-0 ease 3,890 
CHEE CODE G6 .0c0ccs63 Perr 3,502 
Wire fence, rods ....... aaa 7,000 
SANG,- CATE .ccscsccs bialevesis . 20 
Cement, COBO” «oc 6s2 666% ats 14 
Lumber, feet .....s.eesee- 675,500 
Se Pete eee y 14;500 
TUE ois <0 04:0 POT WE aee ise 60,000 
A seuntrse yo . 912,000 
WIGUHINE, CUE. .o.0cccciccccs ce $ 23,865.15 - 
SN AN GOOTB 0.006 cc ccces 1,450.00 
NSMRMN Rt Yo as:o Wiss saiarere ajs-elossVere. ore 835.65 
Na ica Showsla cle sieisusloaoae 145.15 
Business for year ......... 559,460.59 


The benefit to the members of the 
society is not measured by the quan- 
tity of business done or the profit 
made. It :is the purpose of the society 
to secure for its members the great- 
est possible price for their products, 
and to sell them what they need to 
buy at the lowest price consistent with 
safe business methods. The benefits 
derived by the members greatly ex- 
ceed the profits on their shares of 
stock. 

The success of the Rockwell society 
is due to good management and loyalty 
on the part of its members, both of 
which are absolutely essential. 





GYPSUM OR LAND PLASTER FOR 
ALKALI SOILS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of land which con- 
tains much alkali. What would you 
think of putting a covering of gypsum 
or ground rock on this land? Would 
this be as good or better than lime? 
There is much of this kind of land in 
this vicinity.” 

The first thing to do for alkali land 
is to see that it is well drained. As 
the next step, many soil experts and 
practical farmers recommend plowing 
under coarse organic matter such as 
coarse manure, straw, etc. Soil chem- 
ists, basing their advice on theoretical 
grounds mainly, have suggested the 
application of gypsum or land plaster. 
It is thought that when the gypsum 
comes in contact with the alkali there 
will be a chemical reaction which will 
destroy the alkali. We do not know 
just how much there is in this, but we 
think that in localities where gypsum 
or land plaster may be easily obtained 
that it would be worth applying 500.or 
1,000 pounds to the acre. Lime has 
no effect on alkali. eS = 








NE. of the first things a 
farmer wants to know about an 
automobile is—who makes it? 





Farmers have learned by buying wagons 
and such things that a great deal depends 
on the manufacturer. Ask any farmer what 
kind of wagon the ‘Mitchell wagon is, and 
he will say—"There isn’t any better wagon 


than the Mitchell." 


Same way about Mitchell automobiles, 
made by the same people, inthe same 
honest way. Mitchell automobiles are built 
to give long and steady ‘service: without 
much expense—the ideal ‘ar for the man 
who can't afford to. make a mistake. 


Send for a catalogue of Mitchell automo- 
biles and get full particulars; the more you 
learn about these cars, the more reason 
youll see for buying a Mitchell in prefer- 
ence to any other car. 


_ For 77 years.our vehicles have given sat- 
isfaction; they'll continue to do so for an- 
other 77 years. 


Buying a Mitchell means knowing what 
you are getting. 


The new Six-cylinder—48 Horse Power—is a great country 
or city car; carries five comfortably; and gets there; $1750. 


‘The Six-cylinder—60 Horse Power—is a big 7 passenger car 
for the whole family; $2250. 
| The Mitchell 60 Horse Power, 6 cylinder, 7 passengers, $2250 
The Mitchell 48 Horse Power, 6 cylinder, 5 passengers, $1750 
‘ The Mitchell-35 Horse Power, 4 cylinder, 5 passengers, $1350 
The Mitchell:30 Horse Power, 4 cylinder, 4 passengers, $1150 
The ‘Mitchell 30°Horse ‘Power, 4 cylindér, 2 passenger 
Runabout, without top,- « “ ike x $950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Des Moines Distributor, 923 Locust St. 
Chicago Distributor, 2334 Michigan Boul. 
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THOROUGHBRED AND FULL 
BLOOD. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the difference between a 
thoroughbred horse and a full-blood 
horse? There is quite a discussion 
here on this question, and we would 
like some definite information from 
Wallaces’ Farmer.” 

Used in the proper meaning, “thor- 
oughbred” horse means the breed of 
running horses which goes by that 
name. While the term full-blood is 
used in different ways in speaking of 
live stock, it is not a proper descrip- 
tive term, as it has no definite mean- 
ing. Some men speak of full-blood ani- 
mals with the thought that they mean 
animals which are not eligible to reg- 
istry, but which are equally as good, 
while others, when using the term full 
biood, mean pedigreed pure-bred ani- 
mals. So, also, the term thoroughbred 
is often applied to all kinds of pure- 
bred live stock; for example, thorough- 
bred Short-horns, thoroughbred Poland 
Chinas, etc., by which is meant ani- 
Mals of pure breeding. The word thor- 
oughbred, however, should not be ap- 
plied to live stock @xcept when it is 
desired to designate the English thor- 
oughbred running horse. The proper 
descriptive term, when it is desired to 
speak of animals which are pure bred, 
is to say pure bred. 





RABBIT POISONING. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me some way to poi- 
son rabbits? I wish to make some 
poison solution in which -to soak grains 
of corn to drop along the edge of the 
field next to the brush. The rabbits 
are eating my wheat off and gnawing 
everything in sight.” 

An article in the Year Book of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recommends as a good method 
of poisoning rabbits to insert crystals 
of strychnia sulphate in ripe prunes 
or bits of apple, and drop them along 
the runways, being sure, of course, 
that they are in such a place that 
children or domestic animals will not 
get hold of the poison. Corn may be 
poisoned in the following manner: 

Dissolve one ounce of strychnia sul- 
phate in a pint of boiling water, add a 
pint of sugar syrup. Soak one peck 
of shelléd corn in a metal tub over 
night. The next morning drain off the 
water and pour on the solution of 
sugared poison. Mix thoroughly and 
let the mixture stand over night. 

We should think the poisoned corn 
would make a very acceptable bait, but 
we have never heard of anyone using 
it. Bits of apple, prune, etc., are fre- 
quently used. 





THE CENSUS ON FARM LAND IN 
ILLINOIS AND IOWA. 


An Towa reader writes: 

“Can you tell me or have you any 
way of finding out how many people 
are farming in Illinois and Iowa? How 
many more sections of farming land 
are there in Tilinois than in Iowa?” 

According to the census of 1910 
there were 217,044 farms in Iowa and 
251,872 farms in Illinois. We can not 
find any statement as to how many 
people are actua!l!y living on farms; 
we would be inclined to allow about 
five people to the farm. In other 
words, we suspect that here are in 
Iowa at the present time about 1,100,- 
000 people living on farms and that in 
Illinois there are 1,260,000 people liv- 
ing on farms. 

According to the census of 1910 
there are in Iowa 33,930,688 acres of 
farm land, while in Hlinois there are 
32,522,937 acres. In other words, the 
average farm in lowa contains 156 
acres, while that in Illinois contains 
129 acres. So far as the agricultural 
interests are concerned, the states of 
— and Illinois are remarkably sim- 

ar. 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“As the-seventeen-year locusts are 
to be expected this year, I would like 
to know if they would be likely to 
injure spruce or pine trees if they 
were planted for a windbreak this 
spring.” 

Seventeen-year locusts slightly dam- 
age all kinds of young trees, especially 
Young orchard trees, by laying eggs on 
the small branches. Occasionally they 
damage eve zreens, but as a rule they 
leave them alone; gummy evergreen 
twigs are r t attractive places for the 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Ask the first man you meet if he 
doesn’t think that the farm is the best 
place for a poor man to live and raise 
a family, and, nine times out of ten, 
he will say yes. But ask him why 
more of our farm boys who have gone 
to the cities to work do not come back 
to the farm to raise their families and 
make their fortunes, and if he is a 
city man he will probably sadly shake 
his head and leave the question un- 
answered. Ask a farmer why they 
do not come back, and you usually get 
one of the following answers: “Too 
lazy to work on a farm,” “Doing bet- 
ter where he is,” or “Afraid folks will 
make fun of him.” 

Now these answers may be all right 
in some cases, but there is another 
reason. I have been through the mill, 
and came back to the farm. I do not 
want everybody to come back to the 
farm on my recommendation, for I 
might be wrong, but here is the experi- 
ence I went through, and I believe the 
farmer is often the cause of the boys 
leaving and not coming back. 

I was raised on a farm, and after 
completing high school was given my 
choice of what I wantea to do: go to 
college, stay on the farm, or learn a 
trade. I took the latter, and went to 
work for a western railroad, to learn 
telegraphy. In a year’s time I was an 
operator, working twelve hours a day 
and drawing sixty dollars a month. But 
being ambitious to do better, I took 
the first agency offered. This gave me 
a depot to run, with more work. In 
the course of two years I had gotten 
an agency in a western town of about 
1,000 ponulation, with only one road. 
This place paid me in salary and com- 
mission from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month, but 
in the meantime I had married and had 
a home to keep. 

My expenses for rent, living and ad- 





Experience of One Farm Boy 


How One of Our Readers Went From the Farm to Town 
and Then Came Back. 


ditional expenses, were about seventy- 
five dollars a month. This let me save 
an average of thirty-five dollars per 
month, providing I did not have any 
sickness in the family, and worked 
every month. But I was wofking hard 
fifteen hours a day, so you see I had 
very little time to get acquainted with 
my family. After I had been at this 
place two years I had a chance to come 
back to the farm; that is, to rent a 
good quarter section in the corn belt. 
The question with me was whether to 
give up my railroad work and the time 
I had spent in learning it. I had a 
wide acquaintance among the farmers 
of that vicinity, so I went to them for 
advice. Most of those whom I went to 
were men past thirty-five years of age, 
and after asking me what wages I was 
getting, they all, without exception, ad- 
vised me to stay with the railroad. 
Some of the older men were especially 
earnest in their advice to me to not 
go back to the farm, giving as reasons 
that they in their younger days had 
hope to leave the farm and engage in 
some more convenient business, but 
that all they had ever known was hard 
work, and that their sons could not 
gain the easy manners and good ap- 
pearance that their city cousins could. 
This sort of advice from some of the 
best and most prosperous farmers of 
that vicinity almost made me give up 
hopes of returning to the farm, but I 
next went to a number of the railroad 
employes for advice, and they were 
unanimous in advising me to return to 
the farm, giving as reasons that no 
railroad employe knows how soon he 
may lose his position; that a town was 
not the place to raise children, and 
that it was very much better to be your 
own boss than having a set of officials 
always telling you _to do this or do 
that; and, last but not least, one oper- 
ator showed me a statement from an 
insurance company, showing that a 





large percentage of operat 
agents die of tuberculosis. wore and 

Here I was with advice from both 
sides of the question. I thought th 
matter over a short time, and decideq 
to come back to the farm. I had saveq 
up about fifteen hundred ollars alto. 
gether, and this started me up in farm. 
ing in fair shape. I have been farmin 
now for three years, and have better 
health, feel free to go and come when 
I please, have two rosy cheeked chj). 
dren, am making move money than | 
did with the railroad, and am glaq | 
came back to the farm. 

I never advise any city man not to 
come to the farm, and always tel] the 
farm boys not to read those slowing 
advertisements, that begin like this: 

“Earn big money. We teach you how 
and help you get a position.” These 
advertisements are never farm adver. 
tisements. READER. 





INFORMATION WANTED, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I wish to install a drainage gutter 
in my cow stable. I have thought of 
putting in a sub-gutter, leading by tile 
to a cistern which will hold the liquid 
manure. The drop and passageway 
behiud the cows would be of concrete, 
The stalls will be floored with plank. 
My idea is to make the sub-zgutter in 
the regular drop, by continuing it say 
six inches deeper, making a false bot- 
tom in this drop of 2x4’s, set on edge, 
and leaving one-half inch space be. 
tween them. In this way the liquid 
manure would run through the false 
bottom of the drop into the concrete 
trough beneath and be carried by the 
tile to the manure cistern. I would 
like to know if any of your readers 
have had any experience with any- 
thing of this kind, or what suggestions 
they can make-as being the most prac- 
tical way to save the liquid manure.” 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“I recently purchased a _ thorough- 
bred Scotch collie dog, and would like 
to have suggestions for training him, 
as he is an all-around fine dog. He is 
now five months old.” 











late; the mischief is done. 


gamble in buying paint. 





locusts to ] ¥ eggs. 





Then if you have gone wrong in your selection, it is too 


While there is a wide difference in paint—in its covering, 
its protecting and its enduring qualities, still there is no 


A little investigation will teach you that among paint 
manufacturers there is one that stands out as the pioneer in™ 
this country—one that has been making paints and var- 
nishes of the highest quality for forty years, and has grown 
to be the largest paint and varnish concern in the world. 

That concern is The Sherwin-Williams Co.—a name 
to remember when buying paint for every farm need. For 


~ SHERWIN-WILL 
i PAINTS €- VARNISHES 


en en ee Ask for color cards. 


The Sherwin-Willieme Co., 691 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. In Canada,.to 639 Coutts Street, Montreal 


ee 


Address all inquiries 
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There isn’t any doubt about the quality of the paint you 
have bought AFTER you have bought it and used it 


whether you buy SW'P for your house, Commonwealth 
Barn Red for your outbuildings, S-W Wagon and Imple- 
ment Paint for your machinery and wagons, or S-W 
Brighten-Up Finishes for floors, woodwork and furniture, 
you get what the greatest paint organization in the world is 
willing to stake its reputation on as being the best. 


Our Free Book 
tells just what paint to buy 


for every surface on the farm and just how to apply it. 
This book is free. It should be in the hands of every farmer. 
Send for it today. Y 
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EARLY GRAIN FEED FOR HOGS. 


With the present high price of corn 
and very reasonable prices for hogs, 
many of our readers will be desirous of 
growing some kind of a crop that will 
furnish grain feed as early as possible 
next year. It will not be possible to 
secure grain feed in the central part 
of our territory, say in the latitude of 
central Iowa, earlier than about the 
Jast week in June; a little earlier south 
and a little later north. 

The earliest kind of oats or Success 
parley will of itself furnish grain feed 
by the time above mentioned. These 
naturally mature in this latitude about 
the Fourth of July, and will be in the 
dough stage the last part of June. They 
can be fed fairly economically by sim- 
ply turning in hogs. , 

‘4 mixture which is particularly de- 
sirable in the northern part of our 
terirtory is oats and Canada field peas. 
We say in the northern part of our 
territory, because they do better in 
our more northern states than they do 
in the more southern ones. They do 
well as far south as latitude 42, and 
no doubt will do fairly well in latitude 
40, The peas should be sown at the rate 
of about a bushel per acre, as early in 
the spring as possible, and either be 
drilled in three inches deep or sown 
on the level surface and plowed un- 
der. Then sow about two bushels of 
Sixty-day or Early Champion oats, first 
treating them for smut, and harrowing 
them in. The difficulty is to get the 
proper proportion of peas to oats. 
There is more or less guesswork in 
this, for the erason that in some sea- 
sons peas will grow much more rank 
than in others. The farmer will have 
to be guided to some extent by his own 
past experience or the operations of 
his neighbors. They can be hogged 
down, turning in when the grains are 
in the dough stage, and there will not 
be much loss even if the grains mature 
and fall upon the ground; for the hogs 
will gather them up. This crop is 
sometimes used as a soiling crop, cut- 
ting them and throwing them over to 
the hogs in adjoining fields or pens; 
but labor is too expensive to do very 
much soiling. 

Remember that we are not talking 
about the cowpea, but the Canada field 
pea—two entirely different plants, that 
both go by the name of pea. The cow- 
pea, however, is really a bean, and 
should be so called. Remember that 
peas germinate at a lower temperature, 
while beans (therefore cowpeas) ger- 
minate at a high temperature. Hence 
peas can be sown or planted at the 
same time you would’sow spring grain, 
while beans must not be planted until 
about the time you plant corn or a lit- 
tle later. ‘ 

The only other provision that can be 
made for an early grain crop is to plant 
avery early kind of corn about one- 
third thicker than usual, and use this 
as a grain crop. 





ONION GROWING. 


A northern lowa 
Writes: 

“We desire to put an acre in onions, 
and need information. We have an 
old pasture, rich land which was brok- 
en last spring, and raised a crop of 
corn. We are planning to use part of 
this for onions. Can you give us this 
information or refer us to someone 
who can?” 

Onion growing is a most intensive 
type of farming. We would not advise 
the ordinary farmer to go into it on a 
large scale until he has had a year or 
two of experience with the crop. There 
1s nothing mysterious or technical in 
growing the onion crop. But it must 
be understood that the onion crop re- 
quires the closest attention and fre- 
quent cultivation and hand hoeings. 
The greatest item of expense is keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds. To 
avoid the weeds some growers even go 
80 far as to break up sod ground the 
year before planting in onions, and 
the first year grow nothing on it, but 
merely cultivate it continuously, so as 
to sprout all weed seeds and then de- 
Stroy them. The expense of growing 
@D acre of onions runs from $20 to 
$100, depending on the weediness of 
the land, the cost of labor, and wheth- 
€r the rows are put twelve or fourteen 
inches apart and given hand cultiva- 
tions, or whether they are put three 


correspondent 


feet apart and given horse cultivation. 
On clean land onions given horse cul- 
tivation may be produced for $20 an 
acre or even less. A good acre of 
onions will yield from 100 to 500 bush- 
els. One hundred and fifty bushels to 
the acre is not far wrong when the 
rows are placed three feet apart. When 
the rows are twelve or fgurteen inches 
apart 300 bushels per acre comes near- 
er right. The gross returns when 
horse cultivation is given are said to 
average about $60 per acre, while when 
the rows are put close together the 
gross returns will average $120 or even 
higher. The onion crop is a profitable 
one, but it means the most intensive 
cultivation. 

We will not go into the details of 
onion cultivation at this time, but sug- 
gest that all of our readers who are 
interested in the crop send to the Uni- 





ted States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 354, on onion culture. This 
gives an excellent idea of the methods 
used in growing and harvesting the 
onion crop. Circular No. 15 of the In- 
diana experiment station ,at Lafayette, 
is also good. 

We would expect our correspond- 
ent’s rich pasture land, which was put 
in corn last year, to make excellent 
onion soil. Any rich corn belt land 
which is fairly free from weeds and 
which is prepared into a first-class seed 
bed, should grow good onions. It will 
probably grow better onions if well 
rotted manure is applied the fall be- 
fore, or if commercial fertilizer is ap- 
plied just before seeding. There are 
several men 6n the muck soils of 
northern Iowa who grow splendid 
crops of onions. 





" SWEET POTATO STEM ROT. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Last year I planted some sweet po- 
tato plants, which made a good growth 
for a few weeks and then died. On 
examination I found that the main 
roots had turned black. The season 
was exceptionally dry, but I kept them 
all watered. Can you give any infor- 
mation as to the cause, and can you 
suggest a remedy?” 

This is probably the stem rot. It 
generally attacks only those sweet po- 
tatoes which are growing on land that 
the year before grew sweet potatoes 
affected with stem rot. The only way 


‘to prevent this disease is to plant the 


sweet potatoes on clean ground, but 
even then it sometimes happens that 
the plants become -affected. 
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Why not buy roofing that is fully guaranteed by the maker— 
there is such a roofing—it costs NO MORE and is known as 


Certain-teed 








Roofing 


put up in rolls or shingles—guaranteed for fifteen years 


Certain-teed Roofing has stood the test of 
years on home and farm buildings. You run absolutely no 
risk in buying Certain-teed Ready Roofing—=millions of 
rolls now in use on the best homes and farm 








Beware of long guarantees made by irrespon- 
sible parties. When you put on a roof you don’t expect to 
replace it every year ortwo. So the material you select to cover 

your roof is important and you should by 





buildings in every State in the universe—and 
without exception it is standing the test of 
time and giving absolute satisfaction. This 
is the roofing that is saving the users thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars each year. 
And just so surely as others have saved 
money by using Certain-teed Roofing— 
just so surely can you do the same if you 
will but give it a trial. 


Highest Grade Roofing at 
Lowest Prices 
Shingles and other styles of roofing cost 
more and do not last as long. In the 
yearg gone by it is true that shingles and 
metal were the most generally used roof cov- 
ering you could buy—but the one big objec- 
tion has been the oo cost. Today you can 
buy a better roofing for less money—a 
weather-proof roofing that is easier applied 
and will last longer— Certain-teed Roofing 
—backed by a fifteen-year guarantee made 
by a manufacturer who actually owns and 
operates three separate mills, each mill 
valued at over $1,000,000. Look or the 
Certain-teed label on every roll, It is for 

your protection. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 
York, Pa. Marseilles, M1. E. St. Louts, fll. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Franoisco, Cal. 





Sage 
General Roofing, U.S. A.’s 


Lasgest Manufacturer of Roofing and 
Building Papers. 











all means investigate carefully before buying. 
There is one and only one safe way to follow 
in selecting roofing—and that is to be sure it 
is fully guaranteed _ a responsible manufac- 
turer. And above all, beware of long ‘‘guar- 
antees’’ made by irresponsible parties. By 
following this plan you will save money, time 
and inconvenience in the years to come. 


At Least Investigate 
Your local dealer will sell you Certain 
teed Roofing, which is responsibly guaran- 
teed for 15 years—at reasonably low prices. 
Be sure that the Certain-teed Label is on 
= a = be sure to write us today 


Send This 
Leas 


Without obligation on my part please 











d book,  AF-3, “Howto 
. Build for LESS Money,” and I will read it. This 
f book ig to be sent to me postpaid and absolutely free. 
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HOW ONE MAN GOT A START. 

A few days since we received a let- 
ter from an Ohio reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer which is full of interest to us, 
and we think will be of considerable 
jnterest and encouragement as well to 
some of our younger readers, who may 


be inclined to think that it is impos- 
sible for a man who has nothing to 
etart with to secure a piece of land in 
any of the older farming states. Here 
is the letter: 

“Fifteen years ago, my wife and I 
began farming on a sixty-acre rented 
farm. Our capital consisted of one 
horse and buggy and $100 in cash. In 
addition to this sixty-acre farm, we 
rented several fields adjoining and did 
all we could with one team for a cou- 
ple of years. Then we managed to 
rent enough to run two teams a part 
of the time. By this time we had ac- 
quired five brood sows, and from these 
we raised two. litters each a year. 
Sometimes we fattened the pigs, and 
sometimes we sold them as stock hogs 
or feeders, depending upon our need 
for money and the amount of feed we 
had on hand. During this time also 
We managed to raise one and some- 
times two colts a year from the work 
mares. Finally we reached the point 
where we had saved $400 after getting 
our stock paid for. We paid this $400 
as the first payment on forty-five acres 
of land, and went in debt for the bal- 
ance. This forty-five acres joined the 
sixty acres which we had been renting. 
We moved onto our own small farm, 
but continued renting the sixty acres 
and also some adjoining fields. We in- 
creased the number of brood sows, and 
the wife raised more chickens and tur- 
keys, and also began to sell cream 
from three cows. In this way, we had 
managed to pay for the forty-five acres 
in addition to building,a small barn 
and an addition to the house, costing 
$600. We also put in 300 rods of tile, 
160 rods of wire fence, and last spring 
we found that, after paying for all 
these things we had accumulated $300. 
We paid this $300 on another forty 
acres of land, and have gone in debt 
again. We think that by still raising 
corn, wheat, clover and hogs, we can 
get out of debt and have our eighty- 
five acres for our own. 

“I am telling this story because it 
seems to me it might encourage some 
other poor boys to get a start on their 
own farm.” 





THE BEST BREED OF BEEF 
CATTLE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What breed of cattle make the best 
gains and sell the best on the mar- 
ket?” 

A number of experiment stations 
have compared the different breeds of 
beef cattle, with the result that they 
are unable to say under the average 
corn belt conditions which one is best. 
As an average of experiments by four 
different stations, Hereford steers 
Made an average daily gain at the age 
of two vears and eight months of 
1.54 pounds; Short-horn steers in five 
experiments, at an age of two years 
and nine months, made an average 
daily gain of 1.5 pounds; Angus steers 
in four different experiments made an 
average daily gain at an age of two 
years and eight months of 1.53 pounds, 
and Galloway steers in three different 
experiments made an average daily 
gain from birth to an age of two years 
and seven months of 1.62 pounds. This 
is not enough difference to warrant 
anyone saying that any one of the 
prominent beef breeds gains more rap- 
idly than another. Neither is there 
much difference in the feed it took to 
produce a pound of gain. In eight dif- 
ferent experiments at five different 
stations, Short-horn steers required an 
average of 694 pounds of grain to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain; Hereford 
steers required 739 pounds of grain; 
Angus steers, 761, and Galloway steers, 
699. No one of the beef breeds sells 
enough better on the market to war- 
rant anyone making a statement to 
that effect. True, during the last ten 
years of the International the Angus 
have carried away the bulk of the car 
Jot and grand championship prizes. On 
the open market, though, all seem to 
sell about equally well. Possibly the 
black cattle, because of their uniform 
coloring and lack of horns, are occa- 
sionally given a shade of advantage. 
Success in the corn belt cattle busi- 
ness depends on the man rather than 
the treeti: 





Silage for Beef Cattle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 9th, page 
228, you have an article entitled “Too 
Much Corn in the Silo.” There are a 
number of things in this article with 
which I can not agree. The past three 
years I have put up 120 acres of corn 
in two silos, each 24x42, and have 
found the cost of filling much lower 
than the average price found in south- 
ern Minnesota, which you mention to 
be in the neighborhood of $20 per acre. 
We have found the actual cost for fill- 
ing, figuring wages, board, horse feed, 
coal, engine hire, etc., to range from 
$3.50 to $4.50 per acraé. I presume that 
the $20 per acre in Minnesota included 
cost of cultivation, rent, etc. 

If the only object of your correspond- 
ent is to reduce the labor of feeding, 
I do not believe that silos will do it; 
if he is feeding 500 cattle with two 
men now. Nor do I believe that it is 
profitable to feed silage to fattening 
cattle without some grain. By feeding 
half a feed of grain or a little less, 
two and one-half pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and all the silage cattle will eat, 
they will make practically as good or 
better gains than cattle getting cotton- 
seed meal in the same amounts, full 
feed of corn, and corn fodder for 
roughness. We have found, too, that 
two acres of corn in silage will feed 
about as far as three acres of equally 
good corn made into shock corn. 

We are now feeding 254 cattle, av- 
eraging about 1,000 pounds, twenty- 
two pounds of silage, fifteen pounds of 
ear corn, unbroken, and two and three- 
fourths pounds of cottonseed meal. We 
are well equipped, cattle have good 
shingled shed partly open on the south, 
yards are cemented, silos adjacent to 
sheds, and cemented drive leading up 
to feed yards. It makes a good day’s 
work for one man to do this feeding, 
and allows him no time for the bed- 
ding of sheds, cleaning of yards, and 
other extra work that always comes up. 

I can not agree with you that 100 
acres of corn in the silo is too much 
for 500 cattle. It would be just as 
consistent to say that one had toc 
much corn in the crib as to say that 
one has too much corn in the silo, so 
long as there were 500 cattle or the 
farm to feed. 

Personally, I would not want to start 
500 cattle on a five to six months feed, 
which we must count on to winter 
properly, without at least 200 acres of 
corn in silos, and I would expect to 
feed some grain besides. Hay is too 
expensive, and silage and cottonseed 
meal too cheap to ever feed hay to fat- 
tening cattle. 

Corn, if good, is usually counted on 
to make ten tons of silage per acre. It 
might do this if put in in the roasting 
ear stage, but the feed would be very 
inferior. If put in ripe, as it should 
be, seven or eight tons per acre is 
high. 

My silos, 24x48, according to Pro- 
fessor King’s figures hold 450 tors 
each, but we can easily put into each 
sixty acres of corn planted four to six 
stalks to the hill, and good enough to 
make sixty-five to seventy bushels per 
acre. 

I believe a lot of damage has been 
done by silo salesmen who try to make 
a farmer believe that he can put up a 
little 16x30 silo and feed all the stock 
on a 160-acre farm. Our silos are made 
out of native oak and elm, grown and 
sawed on the farm, plastered with ce- 
ment inside, and covered with corru- 
gated iron outside. I believe that they 
are as substantial and durable as any 
farm building, and, allowing a fair 
price for the materials, cost about one- 
third the price of the patented milled 
silos, and require no attention. 

I believe that the number of feed- 
ing cattle on a farm can be doubled 
by the use of silos. I don’t believe it 
is possible to get too much corn in 
silos. You can’t afford to raise corn 
and not save all of it. If you need ear 
corn you can afford to buy it of the 
fellow who thinks he can’t afford to 
build silos; and don’t be afraid that 
everybody is going to build silos for 
all their corn—for they will not. 

J. M. BROCKWAY. 

Louisa County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 9, page 
228, I see the article headed *Too Much 
Corn in the Silo, and ‘in which you 
ask for estimate of labor. saved by 
putting an acre of corn into the silo 





rather than by shocking it. I have 
three silos that contain a total of 850 
tons, and on a basis of fourteen tons 
per acre, I can put in a ton of silage 
for 451% cents, or $6.36 per acre, not 
counting for wear and tear, repairs 
and interest on the investment, and 
including these items I can fill for 
less than 50 cents per ton, or $7 per 
acre. 

The following is a statement of my 
expenses in filling silos: One binder 
(exchange teams from wagons to 
binder, and long hours), $5; six teams, 
$24; four loaders ($1 per day and 
board), $6; one helper, to unload, $1.50; 
one man in silo, $1.50; engineer, $2.50; 
coal, $4; making $44.50 total cost of 
siloing seven acres of corn, fourteen 
tons per acre. A part of the time 
one of the six teams hauls water. 
With my outfit [ silo 100 tons daily. 

To put in shock: Binder, $5; six 
men to shock (and carry bundles), $9; 
six teams to haul during the winter, 
in high winds, dig the shocks out of 
the snow, ice or mud, $48 (approxi- 
mately); total, $62, or $8.85 per acre. 
This does not allow for waste in hand- 
ling and in feed lot, while with silage 
there is virtually no waste. 

I can’t get “too much corn in the 
silo,” and will put in 100 acres or more 
this year, and add more silos. Am 
feeding sheep, and this year will be 
able to haul out 1,200 to 1,500 tons of 
manure. A part of this manure is 
from corn stalks, that made excellent 
feed, thousands of acres of which have 
gone to waste or been burned in 1911. 
Have fed cattle all the silage they 
could eat, and add to this ration from 
two to four pounds caddo cake or 
cottonseed meal for more protein, and 
cattle will thrive wonderfully with no 
other ration. Have fed silage in open 
bunks with shelled corn, and any con- 





centrated feed scattered over it Wi 
no other roughness. Can feed th 
heavier with silage than with any on 
er feed, as silage sweetens the stom. 
ach, and is easily digested. Am 
talking about green silage, but silage 
put up from about September 1th w 
October 5th or 10th. 

Should your correspondent silo hig 
100 acres of corn, he can feeq from 
thirty to forty per cent more catt 
with little or no waste, save expense 
of picking corn, leave land clean for 
fall plowing, and have a much better 
feed than shocked corn, with legs 4 
bor and with comparative comfort, 

In feeding silage from an iy 
ground silo, one man with barley for, 
can load and feed one ton per hour 
with ease. One hundred acres of corn, 
sixty bushels of corn and fourteen 
tons per acre, or 1,400 tons plus cop. 
centrated protein, makes excellent 
feed at the least cost. Each steer Qqt. 
ing forty pounds daily would get 43 
pounds of shelled corn. 

L. D. LIVELY, 

Nebraska. 





HOG HOUSES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Have you any good plans for hog 
houses that are warm and let in plenty 
of sunlight, and are inexpensive for a 
tenant to build?” 

All of our readers who are thinking 
of building hog houses should at once 
write three post cards, one to the Uni 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, D. C., asking for Farm. 
ers’ Bulletin No. 438; one to the Wis- 
consin experiment station, at Madi- 
son, for Bulletin No. 153, and one to 
the Illinois experiment station, at Ur- 
bana, for Bulletin No. 109. These three 
bulletins give most complete sugges. 
tions on the building of hog houses, 
both of the cheap, individual kind, and 
of the expensive colony type. 








INVESTIGATE 54,7. 7. STIGATE Gi, 
The High Grade, Low Price 
1912 Sensation! Mele, 












manufacturers. 


146 Glide Street 





OU want a car that you can be proud to drive every 
year for five to ten years! 
on cheap ‘‘parlor models’’ made to sell for a song. 


And don’t pay high prices for ‘tone year’’ cars. 


Fancy prices and fancy profits don’t add any value to the car you 
buy. Write TODAY for our FREE book telling all about the car 
that has thrown a full sized scare into the camps of high-priced auto 


Don’t waste your money 


See the car with the u$-/o-date improvements in construction, ae and equipment 
that has made such a s¢7ry in automobile circles from coast to coast! 


Read about the ‘77st TOP QUALITY car to sell at a reasonable price. 


Acar that will stand up on any road—that will negotiate steep hills eas.ly without 
rushing, and that is sold at a fair and just price—based on actual cost of production. 


Make no mistake. Don’t order any car before you read the GLIDE book. Write TODAY. 


The Bartholomew oom oA 


Peoria, I 








All Sizes, All Styles, 
Moderate 
Prices 














A Book We Strongly Recommend 


THE STORY OF THE SOIL 


By Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, Soil Expert of the Illinois Agricultural College 








It will give you new and 
dollars to you in the year’s 


that interesting. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 





recognized as the best authority on soils. 
taining, but imparts valuable information about the soil so plainly that any 
man or bright boy will understand. By all means read this book this year. 
ractical ideas sof the soil which will be worth many 

s work. You will not tire of the book. When you 
read the first chapter you will want to read it all through before quitting, it’s 


“The Story of the Soil’’ will be sont postpaid for $1.65. Don’t delay— 
order a copy at once and read it. Address all orders to 


It’s a novel, interesting and enter- 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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(Get More Wool 


Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 


1 by shearing with a Stewart machine because 
od oy | longer ‘fbre. Wool buyers pay. more for 
jong staple—and you get the longest by shearing with a 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
cy Shearing Machine 


This fs, without question, the most perfect hand 
operated shearing machine ever devised. Has 
ball bearings in every part where friction or wear 
occurs. Hasa ball bearing shearing head of the 
latest improved Stewart pattern. 


Price of machine, 
allcomplete, including 
4combs and 4 cutters 
of the celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Only $4 45° 


Get one from 
your dealer, or 
send $2.00 and we 
will ship C.O.D 
oe for balance. 
Mines <= Money and 
i ¢. er transportation 
7 evn - charges 

¢ Gee ~ not pleased. 


i Flexible Shaft Company 
—_, ia Gaile Ave., Chicago, Ill 


for big new catalogue showing the most compiete and 
ee can aie of Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing 


















Machines on earth. 
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FOUR. TOOLS IN ONE 


A Drill Seeder, a Hill Seeder, a 
Wheel Hoe and a Single Wheel Hoe are 
—— i Iron Age, our No. 6. 
ile accurately any 

ofl oa handle, brash aisitator in hopper, 
Fon instant] fom rin hopper, ; 
ce dosed, Changed to Wheul Flee ts 
three minutes. Is but one of complete line 
that fits the needs and purse of every 
re, Can be purchased in simplest 
‘orm”and added to as different attachments 
yh wot - of garden ved ot 
sedi wool.” Ack voor dreler to chow fa, 
Wate us for speci 


oe aa 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Boz 1-4{)2 GRENLOCH, N. J. 
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DUNHAM PULVERIZERS 


Send for Free Catalog 
Dunham Pulvertzers, Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to every soil formation. Single 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible and 
jointed-frame pulverizers. Combination sur- 

face and sub-surface 
packers. All stee) land 
rollers. Pipe and T bar 
rollers. An average in- 
crease of 53 bu. per acre 
by using THE DUNHAM. Write for 
**Conserve the Moisture;’’ it’s free 


THE DUNHAM CO. 


| Pay 
ws" 
Uun 

& it 






















Indispensable to farm- 
ers and vineyardists. 
Ten tools in one. Two hame 
mer heads, 2 wire cutters,pow- 
erful wire stretcher, splicer, 
2 staple pullers, staple maker, 
bolt holder. “*A”’ isa ciall 
well finished and sturdy tool. 
B”’ is a different model at 
less cost. 


BONNER 


Fence Tools 


8 are drop forged from spe- 
cial formu steel. eli 


cannot supply you, send us 
your dealer’s name. 
Cc. E, BONNER MFG. ©O. 
Champaign, Lill. 





FREIGHT PAID 


Guaranteed For & and 7 Years 

AT i] Made fresh to order. Free trial 

Aienge)-AA) Ofer. All your money back if 

| fnot satisfactory. Free int 

441 @l Bee book anti color cards, tells all 

ain about paint and how to use it, 
WRITE TOD 





WAGON SENSE 
Don 


"t back and kil 
wigs y+ wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


It will save you time and money. A 
set of Steel Wheels 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. It is free, 
Ask for our Calipersand Rule tomeasure 
accurately your axles. Free on request. 
Gxectee Weer, Co., Bex 55, Quuncr, lu. 








RENEWING THE OLD PEACH 
ORCHARD. 


A northeastern 
spondent. writes: 


“I have recently purchased what is 
known as a hill farm here on the south 
side of the Ozark range of mountains. 
The composition of the land is a red 
clay mixed with a flint and lime rock, 
and some red sandstone. On this place 
is a twelve-acre Alberta peach orchard 
that has not borne for four or five sea- 
sons. The trees are six or seven years 
old, and are too thick and top heavy. 
They have been neglected for three 
years. The tops completely take up 
all the space. Would you advise tak- 
ing out every other row, or would it 
be advisable to cut back all the tops 
near the trunks? What kind, when 
and how much fertilizer should be ap- 
plied to such an orchard?” 


Of all trees, the peach most demands 
regular pruning. This is because the 
fruit is borne on one-year-old wood, 
and if pruning is not regularly prac- 
ticed the trees become straggly, at 
length ceasing to bear. The peach de- 
mands heavier pruning than any other 
variety of fruit. It is the custom of 
many of the best growers to cut back 
as much as a half of the new growth 
early every spring. To neglected trees 
and trees which are winter-killed, even 
more severe treatment should be given 
—and practically all of the growth of 
the previous year should be cut out. 
When this is done, there will of course 
be no crop the same season, but a fine 
crop of new wood will be borne for 
bearing fruit the following season. 
Many wonderful tales are told by ex- 
periment stations and extensive peach 
growers of the improvement in fruit- 
fulness of peach orchards which have 
been severely pruned. We would ad- 
vise this correspondent to send to the 
Missouri experiment station, at Colum- 
bia, for Bulletin No. 55, and to the 
Ohio experiment station, at Wooster, 
for Bulletin No. 170. 

In ordinary soil, peach trees whicn 
are to be carefully pruned every year 
are set fifteen fet apart each way. Our 
correspondent must use his own judg- 
ment as to whether his trees will be 
too thick after they are properly 
pruned. 

It is quite likely that this peach or- 
chard has not been bearing properly 
because of lack of cultivation and fer- 
tilization. To do its best, a peach or- 
chard should be cultivated during the 
first half of the season; then it may 
be seeded down to some such crop as 
cowpeas, clover, vetch, etce., which 
should be plowed under the following 
spring for fertilizer. If these peach 
trees show lack of wood growth, one 
of the best fertilizers is stable manure, 
at the rate of ten to twenty tons to the- 
acre. If this correspondent wishes to 
buy fertilizer materials, he might try 
the formula recommended by the New 
Jersey experiment station; 150 pounds 
of potassium sulphate, 100 pounds of 
ground bone, and 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate, with 150 pounds of sodium 
nitrate added if the trees do not seem 
to make enough wood growth. This is 
the amount for one acre. The cost. 
with the sodium nitrate added, will 
run about $11 to the acre. 


Arkansas corre- 


. 





ALFALFA SEEDING. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I have about five acres of alfalfa, 
sowed last fall, which I am afraid has 
winter killed, it having been sowed 
pretty late, on account of waiting for 
the drouth to be broken. This land 
was in oats last spring and corn the 
year before; ¢onsequently has not been 
plowed for two years. It it proves that 
I have no alfalfa this spring, I expect 
to try it again, sowing in August, and 
I think the ground should be plowed 
again. I shall put in a crop of oats 
first. Had I better try to get the land 
plowed before sowing the oats, and 
then disk continuously after they come 
off, or would you disk in the oats, disk 
again after they are harvested, and 
then plow and prepare seed bed for 
the alfalfa to go in about the 20th of 
August?” i 

Whether it will be necessary to plow 
the land after the oats have been har- 
vested will depend largely upon its 
mechanical condition, and of this our 
correspondent must be the judge. As 
a rule, it will pay to plow, disk and 
harrow until a thoroughly first-class 
seed bed has been prepared. We are 
quite sure many of our readers waste 
alfalfa and clover seed by failing to 
furnish a good seed bed, 4 


How the Contract Was Let 


A Story of What Happens in Every Western State. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The articles you have published of 
late in regard to county roads and 
bridges have been interesting. Let 
me add an incident: 


Some years ago I was, for a short 
time, in the employ of a bridge com- 
pany in one of the great cities. The 
contract for a bridge in a distant coun- 
ty was to be let on a certain day, and 
I was sent to put in the company’s 
bid. There were representatives from 
seven bridge companies present. We 
all went into the hotel parlor and 
talked the matter over. It was decid- 
ed that a certain company should put 
up the bridge. We all figured the cost 
of the bridge, and agreed on the actual 
cost to the contractor. Then we agreed 
on what it should cost the county. The 
bridge company referred to made their 
bid for this amount, and the rest of 
us bid higher. 


At noon we handed our sealed bids 
to the court and waited anxiously to 
see who should get the contract. To 
the surprise of the rest of us, the 
Bridge Company was the low- 
est bidder, and got the job. They re- 
ceived half the profit on the bridge, 
and the other half was divided among 
the other six companies. 

You may feel indignant at the bridge 
companies for such transactions; but 
it seems to me the least efficient citi- 
zens connected with that incident were 
the members of the county board. A 








competent county engineer could have 
earned several months’ salary on that 
one bridge. And still, if we have an 
“engineer” at all, he is often not an 
engineer, but an unqualified man ap- 
pointed to office because of partisan 
politics. This is one of the ways in 
which our money is wasted, and one 
reason why our roads and bridges are 
vnkept. In regard to the difficulty ef 
finding suitable men for highway en- 
gineers, I would suggest the employ- 
ment of young graduates from the en- 
gineering schools. These young men 
might not seem very efficient the first 
year, but most of them would soon be- 
come so. 


In fixing the salary, the expense con- 
nected with the office should not be 
overlooked. The highway engineer 
must keep a team and be away from 
home a good deal. Another important 
consideration is a well-equipped office. 
To require the engineer to do his of- 
fice work in some other man’s office, 
or without equipment, is to reduce his 
efficiency. Considering these things, I 
believe a good many competent young 
engineering graduates could be em- 
ployed for about $1,200 a year, plus 
expenses while on the road, food and 
lodying for self and team, railroad 
fare, etc. 


But as a last word, let me say that 
a long step will have been taken when 
public sentiment condemns all parti- 
san politics in our local government. 

MISSOURI SUBSCRIBER. 








Why guess at clothese 
quality when you 
can be sure? 


HE signed guarantee in 
the pocket of every Cloth- 
craft coat is backed by 
dealer and maker. It _ will 
give you confidence in all 
Clothcraft Clothes at $10 to $25. 


It guarantees absulutely pure 


wool ‘cloth; first-class trimmings 
and workmanship; permanent 
shape; satisfactory wear and 
service. 


The style and fit match up to 
those good qualities—as you can 
see for yourself. 


Go to The Clothcraft Store— 
ask especially to see and try on 


CLOTHCRAFT 


Blue Serge Special 
N°5130 anprsr ou $15 


It shows the ear-marks of strength and refine 
ment common to Clothcraft Scientific Tailoring. 
And it has the added advantage of an extra-g 
blue serge—su -h as usually goes only into clothes 
at much higher prices. 


If your regular store isn’t a Clothcraft Store, let 
us direct you to one that is. Write us today for the 
address, the Spring Style-Book and a sample of the 
5130 serge. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Founded 1850—Oldest American 


Manufacturers of Men's Clothes leveland 
631 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. (le fy 
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No dealer can charge you 885 to 800 or more now for this 


—Qur Entire Factory Has Been 
Reorganized to Build You This Buggy 


By making and gelling 50,000 of these Columbus 


buggy. No ontuies. house or mail order merchandiser can buggies we are satisfied with only 81 profit on each. 
its equal to offe 


You save the rest. Money back if not satistied. 
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Buggies— DIRE O'T Bittern 


could be built—like this—at any price. than any catalog 
Every one now of One Quality and One Price—exactly alike 
except you can have 4 choices of Auto-Seats, many choices 
of colors. All the science, skill, brains and expert work- 
manship that has made Columbus buggies on goes into 


No better 


. It 
pont think of missing this saving from 617.50 


rite a postal f uF big illustrated Portt ib telling ali 
a or our ra’ ‘01 olio 
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COLUMBUS CARFEAGE & HARNESS CO.,2028 $. High St., Columbus,0. 


One Quality to You 
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WILL PRODUCE MORE CORN 


Always drops exactly the desired number of grains in every bill. Si 


moving the lever changes 


—_ 
instantly to 2, 3 or 4 kernels ae desired. You 


vary the dropto euitthe soil. The slets in the seed plate take the 
grains edgewise—they cannot miss or double. Drop is eniform, 
. sd channel shank—found on no other planter—preven 


The dou 
mixing, doub 


ite 
oe Changes instantly from drop to drill, 
etrong and well braced; 


Foame'is of steel, 


Over 70,000 Black Hawk Planters in actual use—TEN THOUSAND 
Gold last season without one word of complaint or need of an exp-7. 


Variable drop slone makes it worth double any other. 
D.M. SECHLER IMPLEMENT 4 CARRIAGE CO., Dept. 
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THE FORTY-ACRE FARMER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the inquiry on page 396 
as to whether or not a man can win out 
on forty acres, the question can be 
answered safely with three letters— 
y-e-s. But with that word yes goes 
also certain requirements and quailifi- 
cations, for success does not depend 
on set rules that may be followed as a 
builder follows his blue prints, where 
every joint and every arch must be in 
its place relative to another place, and 
every dimension must be correct, so 
that in construction the builder well 
knows just what the edifice will be 
when completed. This man asking in- 
formation regarding this forty-acre 
proposition might follow out all the 
black prints of the reliable Wallaces’ 
Farmer, which would probably be cor- 
rect, and still find that his expecta- 
tions were only partially realized. 

The success of the undertaking lies 
almost entirely on the man himself, 
and the good woman of the house, but 
in the case of either of them success 
would not depend so much on the 
amount of hard work performed as on 
the time and manner in which it was 
done. The man or woman who can 
turn out work quickly and thoroughly 
belong to the class who have leisure 
and the satisfaction of being abreast 
of their duties, and therefore not 
pushed or dragged into a miserable 
vortex of confusion which is sure to 
end in disgust and financial failure. 

In the case of the inquirer and the 
methods he expects to apply on this 
forty acres, much would depend on the 
wife, as it is hardly probable that he 
expects to keep hired help—outside 
work that in no way would belittle her 
as a lady, but, on the contrary, would 
be a source of interest and profit, as 
well as a health-giving and health-re- 
taining recreation. This woman should 
be able to milk cows, feed calves and 
pigs and attend poultry. She should 
also be able to gather fruit, drive, hitch 
and unhitch a horse, sell and buy, and 
have a general knowledge of all busi- 
ness on the farm, so that in case of 
emergency—husband away, rush of 
fruit, or any other reason—she would 
be capable of keeping at bay that 
“chaotic state” of things which looms 
up so vividly when things get beyond 
control. 

Honesty, industry, and real grit, are 
traits that must go with this proposi- 
tion, with which success is almost cer- 
tain—and without which failure is ab- 
solutely certain. 

This man should study some good 
articles on fruit raising, also on poul- 
try and the dairy, plant the best of 
fruit, market the best. It is a better 
advertisement for one’s products to 
sell a good article high than to sell a 
poor article low. 

This man need not buy manure by 
the carload, as his stock will produce 
much, and he can probably get con- 
siderable in his home town for hauling 
it away. He might use some commer- 
cial fertilizer on some specials, but not 
without first finding out what is lack- 
ing in his soil, and also what his spe- 
cial crop requires. In a general way, 
he will not go far from right by using 
good barnyard manure and rotate as 
much as possible; and always keep in 
mind, and in the land also, clover and 
alfalfa. 

On the whole, this man’s proposition 
is not one to discourage any good in- 
dustrious farmer, but is one that can 
be made to win out. 

J. B. TOWNSEND. 

Scott County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the party who is think- 
ing of buying a forty-acre farm for 
$7,000, and paying $1,000 down, and 
time on the balance at six per cent, for 
me it would leave too much of a debt 
on so small a farm, and having to get 
a living and interest to pay off so small 
a farm, it looks as though it would be 
a hard proposition, with the chances 
against me, whereas, if this party will 
take his $1,000 and go some place 
where land is some cheaper, he .can 
buy a larger farm and not be so much 
in debt; where his cows and chickens 
will not cost so much for keeping, and 
his returns will be just the same as on 
his forty acres, for he can get within 
reach of good markets. I am offered 
an eighty-acre farm with forty acres of 
tame meadow, forty acres of timber 
pasture, fenced, with a small house and 
barn and good well, with plenty of wa- 
ter, at $16 per acre, which will grow 

S good clover as any land -.in Iowa. 


While it.is not a corn country, it will. 





make a good crop and small grains 
will make good yields. Potatoes and 
vegetables give wonderful returns, and 
there is a good chance for the land 
to rise in value; whereas, this forty- 
acre farm is pretty high at present. It 
looks like a load for a lifetime to me. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Blue Earth County, Minnesota. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to the article, Can This Man 
Win Out, I think the chances are ten 
to one against him. He says he can 
buy forty acres for $7,000, and can pay 
$1,000 down and carry $6,000 at six 
per cent. To be sure, such a thing is 
possible, but he would certainly have 
to make good with his brains and not 
with a forty-acre tract of land. The 
interest on the $6,000 would be equal 
to $9 per acre, and then the taxes and 
repairs on fences and buildings and 
insurance would require quite a strug- 
gle to make the thing pan out. The 
interest on the $6,000 would pay rent 
on eighty acres of very good land right 
in the corn belt with fair improve- 
ments, if the correspondent does not 
have to live too close to town; and the 
other fellow would have to keep up 
taxes and other expenses on the eighty. 
It seems to me that the gentleman 
can nct afford to chance his $1,000. And 
this might not be all; there might be 
a judgment to settle ‘sometime should 
he fail to pay out. SUBSCRIBER. 

Wayne County, Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 1st, on page 
4, I find the article entitled, Can This 
Man Win Out?” This narrative does 
not tell all one should know as regards 
location. It mdkes a vast difference 
where the state and the large city are 
situated. He says he has had no ex- 
perience only in a general way, as done 
on the general run of farms. 

I should be glad to answer yes to 
this question, but because the facts 
are against the general run of farmers 
ever paying a $6,000 debt on forty 
acres, with its six per cent interest, 
and taxes, and upkeep of the farm and 
its belongings, in a reasonable time, I 
say no. * 

I am glad that this farmer’s thoughts 
are leading him out on higher lines, 
for there is no good reason for failing 
if he grounds himself thoroughly in the 
underlying principles laid before us in 
Wallaces’ Farmer week by week. 

It is quite probable no parallel case 
will appear in your columns, so I give 
you some thoughts bearing on the pur- 
chase of this forty-acre farm. The 
abilty to win out, that’s the word in 
paying for this farm—ability, quality 
or condition of being able, physical, 
moral and intellectual power and skill 
—all these are combined in the suc- 
cessful farmer. 

I trust you will allow me the privi- 
lege of assuming the responsibility of 
buying this farm with only one-seventh 
of the purchase price paid. 

Pardon me, but I must be a little 
critical, for the railroad would like $25 
of my money for a carload of manure. 
No, sir; for manure is going to waste 
in the town my land adjoins, and as to 
commercial fertilizers, my land is 
neither too high nor too low, and will 
produce cowpeas, soy beans, clover, 
and alfalfa. I will therefore get my 
fertilizer from my cement tank, for I 
will have a factory on the floor above, 
consisting of my six Jerseys I brought 
onto the place. 

By the way, I have a little gold in 
reserve that I mined over there on 
the landlord’s place; with part of this 
I bought my six Jerseys for $75, and 
they are worth it. This leaves me but 
a few hundred dollars, but enough to 
buy the best bull calf in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. I arrange with the man I buy 
the place of, so I pay nothing but the 
annual interest for the first five years. 
The mortgage is due March 1, 1927. 

I was lucky in leasing a quarter near 
my place for the two-fifths, for ten 
years, for the plow land; and for grass 
land $4 per acre. 

I am on one of the main lines run- 
ning into Des Moines, and milk is 
worth 25 cents per gallon there, and 
by the time my first payment is due I 
will have fifteen or eighteen cows, old 
and young, and they will average me 
a profit of at least $60 a year. 

I have one boy old enough to do 
farm work, and one coming on who 
will do the same in a few years. My 
hired man lives in .a house on the 
quarter rented, and works for me by 
the vear. 
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ARMS a with steel 


have practically no waste. 
Corn, fed to the lard hog; barley fed 
to the bacon hog—hogs that are 


grown the country over—bring dol- 
lars from packer and butcher. 


your pork production without increasing 
Use alfalfa, clover, peas, root crops, all 
raw products of the farm. A liberal equipment of 
woven wire fence allows the hogs gradually to clean 
up field after field, adding to their weight without 
effort and without price. 


MERICAN FENCE 
is made of large, stiff 
wires, galvanized heavily, 
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Dealers in Every Place 

where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in carload lots, thus 

saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyer the benefit. 
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See the nearest dealer in 
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ing. Square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and durabil- 
ity—three great needs in farm 
fences. 
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This is land enough, and this is help 


enough so that I can keep the books 
and have my shadow fall on what is 
going on. 

When I move onto the place I see 
at once that I must rearrange the 
yards and fields so as to give as long 
rows as possible. East of the house 
is an old five-acre hog lot and feed 
yard, which needs renovating, and as 
the blue grass pasture is too small to 
furnish the amount of feed I shall 
need, I shall plow up the five acres 
and sow to succotash; also get my 
disk sharpened and disk the pasture 
as soon as frost will permit. . 

I must get my bull home at once, too 
—for my cows are proving to me that 
if I can not make satisfactory arrange- 
ments to sell milk I shall make butter 
and have them come in again early 
next winter. 

I am beginning to see the need of 
using my pencil more since undertak- 
ing this business, and my figures show 


‘that when I get well started with my 


dairy it will be simply a pleasure job 
to pay for the place. I should have 
said that, in order to satisfy the owner 
of the land leased, I agreed to seed 
down to clover and timothy forty acres 
or more each year; but I am permitted 
to feed out the crops on my own place 
and have the manure. 

In all this time my sons and I have 
striven hard to pay no tax on weeds, 
and many are the dollars laid by from 
the careful handling of berries and 
pigs. In the fifteen years allowed I 
will pay off the mortgage, leave the 
farm in the hands of my trusty sons, 
take my wife across the Atlantic, and 
bring back some bred Jersey heifers, 
the offspring of which will sell for 
enough to pay all the necessary ex- 
penses of the trip. 

UNCLE FRANK. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 





HANDLING THE CORN STALKS. 


A South Dakota’ correspondent 
writes: 

“Will it pay to break stalks when I 
disk before plowing for corn in the 
spring?” 

The man who has a disk can break 
stalks at the same time that he is 
disking. A convenient way to do this 
is to drive the disk at an angle to the 
rows across the field. But some men 
prefer to level the stalks with a rail- 
road iron or a harrow, and then go 
crosswise with the disk. We favor the 
disking without stalk breaking as the 


more economical under most condi- 
tions; but would be glad to hear from 
our readers as to what scheme they 
have found best. 














THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 





Arranged accerding to location, reading from 
east to west. 


Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 


Ohie Farmer, 
ey mpl O.. ond 
an Farmer, 206,573 $.85 .72% 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 50,775 .25 .20 
Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Til. 85,000 .50 .50 
Heard’s 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 65,479 -40 38 
Wisconsin i 
Racine, Wis. 62,615 .30 .274 
The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn. 140,000 .60 .55 
Waflaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 70,000 .35 .35 
Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 60,000 30 30 
Okiahema Farm Sournal 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 50.008 .25 .25 
Field and Farm, 
Denver, Colo. 32,493 .15 13 
Town and Journal, 
ee wie 2 


863,264 4.20 3.883 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. 


For further information address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Rep. First Nationa! Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Get Into a Paying 
Business and Be- 
come Independent 


NVEST part of your savings in a 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher, which 
will pay you agreater interest on your 
money than any bank ‘or individual. 


Earn $15 to $18 a Day 


You can do it on asmallinvestment 
digging drainage ditches in your local- 
ity with a “Buckeye.” Every farmer 
wants machine-made ditches, because 
they are from 25 to 50 per cent cheaper 
than the hand-made kind and of uni- 
form depth and perfect to grade. 
They are made with steam or gasoline 
power. Yourself and a boy can oper- 
ate one. 

Write today for our three days’ trial 
proposition and Catalogue No. 2, 
which explains what others are mak- 
ing with our ditching machines. 


| The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
| Findlay, Ohio 
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Planter Attachment 




















Showing planter with attachment attached. Can 
be attached to any corn_planter in a few minutes. It 
covers all seed that the-planier falls to cover. Saves 
one harrowing: of your entire crop, as the corn will 
not wash out: It spreads the water and leaves loose 
€arth over.the seed. Has ‘been endorsed by practi- 
cal farmers for the past tliree seasons. We guarantee 
it to pay for itself in one day’s use. Send today for 


forcircular. Address 
POLO PLANTER ATTACHMENT CO., Polo, Illinois 
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Corn Planter, and we'll Guar- 

' js more Corn an acre—every 
hill planted at a uniform depth—your corn to come up 
all at the same time, or you get your money back. 
us, and we’ll deliver a set to 


FG. COMPANY, Waterloo, 
Send for our booklet, "3 Ways to Plant Corn.” 

















OVER YOUR OWN LINE 
The alert business farmer 

today must have @ good tele- 
ne in his 


Phone in to 
with his town and the 

world. Kellogg phones save 
«i in trouble and 
longest, reliable 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD Ly * 
Largest Independen ay vere OP 
Manufacturing Plant in the World CHICAGO 
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tunes in Patents” and 112-p. Guide re- 

Port as to patentability. E.E. VRoomaN, Pat. Atty., 
40 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 














-FROM A. FARMER TEACHER. 
To WaHaces’. Farmer: 

I have been a very: much interested 
reader of. your excellent paper for sev- 
eral years, and what. success as a 
farmer I have had I owe largely to its 
teachings;. but I have been especially 
interested in the discussions on our 
rural schools. 

Having taught for thirty years, most- 
ly in the schools of Iowa, .at different 
places and in different capacities, from 
country schools in early times to col- 
lege president in later years, I natur- 
ally have been. interested in and asso- 
ciated with country schools and coun- 
try students. 

I do not want to seem pessimistic, 
but I truly believe the facts will bear 
me out in saying that our rural schools 
of today are far below what they were 
forty years ago, both in character and 
efficiency. 

Then, we saw such young men as 


‘Shaw, Larrabee, Granger, and the like, 


going as teachers, to perhaps some out 
of the way neighborhood, but with 
them would carry all the strength and 
vigor of their young manhood. Al- 
though they might not have been so 
exact in the turns of their r’s or the 
sounds of their o’s and e’s, yet they 
were full of fire'and action, and their 
motto was “Work!” And by that 
they attained one of the best things 
school can give, namely, the capabil- 
ity of mastering the question in hand 
unaided, therein making school a type 
of life. 

The influence of such strong person- 
alities in a country neighborhood can 
not be overestimated. They gave to 
the boys more noble ideals of man- 
hood and led the girls to set a stan- 
dard in their lives that would demand 
purer, stronger men. And right here 
let me say that I believe firmly that 
when women raise their standard for 
men, we will soon see men striving to 
attain it. 

It was in those days no unusual 
thing to see forty or fifty students in 
one school, and I think I hear some 
weakling say: “How could they get 
along with so many, and no modern 
appliances to aid?” The secret was 
this: The teacher furnished the two 
essential elements of school—order 
and inspiration—and the student was 
supposed to do the most of the work. 
Also, each schoolhouse became a so- 
cial center. Literary societies, spell- 
ing schools and other entertainments 
became means of culture and develop- 
ment; such that from those country 
districts have sprung the best men 
and women of our land. 

But the sturdy old pioneer families 
have grown up, the children scattered, 
and the farms now largely occupied by 
a floating class of renters who care 
in the main for little else than to get 
what they can from the land and in a 
few years move on. 

This transitory condition brings no 
harmony of action, no home loving 
spirit, and schools as well as every 
social interest suffér on account of it. 

There is coming into the schools 
from the universities down a spirit of 
commercialism, the so-called practical, 
if you please, that is greatly to be de- 
plored on account of its effect on the 
life and character of the young. In 
line with this comes the fad of teach- 
ing agriculture in our rural schools, 
which, in the end, can but defeat the 
purpose sought, mainly on account of 
the incapacity of the teachers. 

A large percentage of the teachers 
of our rural schools are town girls. 
Public school students, with perhaps 
a few terms of normal or academic 
work to help them “chuck up for 
exams.,” as they say. Their educa- 
tion, tastes, and all the habits and 
motives of their lives, are not in har- 
mony with this work. Many of them 
could not tell rye from barley, if they 
say it growing; would not know a 
guinea hen from a guinea pig. No dis- 
credit to them on account of it, for 
they can bring, if they will ,to those 
crude, rough country boys and girls a 
refinement and culture, a taste for 
music and poetry, and a capability of 
seeing beauty in everything, such that 
will transform them into new beings, 


-and thereby bring to farm life the 
‘only element that can ennoble any life. 


There has been a great deal said in 
praise of a very few, in some of our 





counties, who have seemed, to the 
superficial observer, to make a great 
success in teaching agriculture; but 
the large majority, if they attempted 
it, would make only miserable failures 
and waste the few years the boys and 
girls have to spend in school, which 
might better be spent in teaching them 
to read intelligently, think quickly and 
accurately, and live nobly. Let the 
teacher’s chief business be to furnish 
food for, and development to, the life 
that makes a man out of a biped and 
keeps human beings from becoming 
barbarians. This can not come from 
the homes nor the technical schools, 
but both can teach agriculture better 
than the average country teacher. 

The average farmer gives more 
thought to the ration for his hogs and 
cattle than to the food for his chil- 
dren’s minds and character. Then we 
wonder at and deplore the fact that 
our boys and girls want to leave the 
farm. This will. be true until our 
farmers learn again the long-forgotten 
lesson that “life is more than meat 
and drink, and the body more than 
raiment.” 

Children tire of the meat and drink 
problem, of hogs and cattle, rotation 
of crops, and fertilizers. Their starved 
souls cry out for something different, 
and if they do not get the right sort 
at home, they will seek it in the gross- 
er amusements and associations of the 
town or city. Go to our state fair and 
observe closely, and I am sure you will 
be convinced that our material inter- 
ests are far ahead of our moral and 
intellectual conditions. 

How few of our boys and girls are 
taught to read properly. By this I 
mean, be able to read good reading 
and understandingly, and with such 
abiding pleasure that they will at all 
times seek it and despise the weak, 
low and vile, and love the good, true 
and beautiful. 

He is a much better friend to rural 
life who brings a spirit of refinement 
and culture into the homes and lives 
of our boys and girls, that they may 
feast their starved souls from Ruskin, 





Emerson, -Holmes,. Lowell and: -Whit- 
tier, than he who teaches how to raise 
corn-or feed swine. PEP Fig 2 

I. believe the’: aim -of- our schools 
should. be: “first. the man, then the 
artisan.” Fathers, mothers and teach- 
-€rs..must. get the thought deeply. into 
‘their.minds. that the: most- important 
element in education is the preparing 
of:our:boys-and girls as. members of 
‘truly civilized: soetety,; freed: from all 
‘its. grosser elements,: noble citizens of 
our ‘beloved. state.. This is far: better 
than teaching. them..methods .of..chas- 
ing down .dollars.* : a; 

Phe great thought.of our homes, pub- 
lic schools, academies: and colleges 
should be the. elevation of the char- 
acter of.the-citizens of the future. If 
this is done, all secotidary questions, 
those of material interests, will neces- 
sarily follow. , 

All honor to our technical schools 
for the. grand work they are. doing to 
better our material interests, but let 
the rural homes and rural schools see 
to it that they are given a race of 
pure-minded, strong bodied, God-fear- 
ing men to work with. 

The old maxim, “Any business can 
best be learned where that business 
is followed ior profit” is a good one to 
follow. If our schools can turn out 
strong, moral, cultured men and wom- 
en, untrammeled by prejudice or vice, 
capable of grasping and solving the 
questions of their age with originality 
of thought and action, developed in our 
public schools, then we need not worry 
for the future, for we may be sure 
the ship of state will be guided by 
stronger hands than ours: 

The farm has wonderful possibili- 
ties in its quiet and seclusion for the 
development of the highest type of 
human life; and it only waits the de- 
voted lives of noble men and women 
who are willing to take the poor fare 
and low wages offered preachers, and 
give those lives with true missionary 
spirit to save our lovely Iowa in its 


boys and girls. 
C. W. LYON. 
Blackhawk County, Iowa. 














Learn How Good Watches 
- Are Made 


ae 

Get This Free Book | 
., You've heard of the famous watch that KW 
keeps péertect time, evén when frozen ina f 
! It's the:South Bend Watch. 

Well, we have written a book about 
the making pf good watches. It tells 
how this South Bend Watch is made, 
and you will find the book very in- 
teresting reading. - Write for it— 
NOW. Just send a post card and 


cake of ice. 


say on it, “Send me your watch 
book.” 

The South Bend Watch is in- 
spected 411 times in the process 
of construction. Each watch 
must run accurately in a seven- 
hundred-hour test before it is jf 
sent out. A full year is often \ 


spent in perfecting one South Bend \ 
Watch, for each South Bend must \ 
be perfect, or we send it to the scrap 


<Ssuth Bend” 


heap. 


And here’s another thing we do 
to insure the perfection of the 
South Bend Watch Service in Your 
Pocket: , 

We allow this famous watch to 
be sold only by expert retail jewel- 
ers. No other watchmaker re- 
stricts the sale in this way. The 
jeweler gives the watch the regu- 
lation to the 
buyer’s person- 
ality that every 
good watch 
needs. Ask 






















ef ne e me 


your jeweler about this. A mail- 
order watch does not get this reg= 
ulation, so the South Bend Watch | 
will never be sold by mail. You 
can get a South Bend Watch at 
prices ranging up to $75 (in solid 
gold case). 

But send for the FREE BOOK. 
That tells a lot about watches and 
you want to know about watches 
if you are to get the best watch 
when you buy. Write us the post 
card right now. Learn how good 
watches are made. 


4 THE.SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
"ooss «3 Water Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we 
mark the amount of gold they contain. (98) 
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Safe Investments 





My Personal Guarantee 
Backs Every STAVER Car 


There are as man: different kind: of automobile guar- 
antees as there different makes cf cars. Of course, they all read 
just about alike—tne differenc- is in the way they are lived up to. 

Some manufacturers—not many—look upon a guar- 
antee as a thing to be wriggled out of. Others, maybe with all the 
good-will in the world, just shove the responsibility over on the 
dealer, or, possibly. on some subordi: tes in their own office. 


6 Models $1650 
35 H. P. to 


CHICAGO 
I couldn’t afford to do business that way, even if I 
wanted to. Every STAVER car hasa 33-year-old reputation back of 
it that it has got to uphold. Every farmer in the country knows that 
STAVER carriages have never had an equal. Even if our factory 
should burn to the ground and every bank that holds our money 
should fail, this reputation would still be worth millions of dollars to us, 
I could turn over the entire manufacturing and selling end of my 
business to competent men and feel pretty safe. But— 
I’m going to take care of the STAVER reputation myself. 
When you buy aSTAVER car, I want you to feel that I, geremally, 
am just as much interested in that car’s behavior as youare. I want you 
to feel that you don’t have to depend on the word of any subordinate—‘‘the boss” ig 
not only willing but anxious to take aii the responsibility himself. 
It took me five years to produce a car that I was willing to stand back of. 
I know that the STAVER is an amazingly fine car and all I ask is an opportunity to 
prove the fact to you. F 
Just drop a postal or letter and I'll send you the new STAVER catalog, 
the story of the wonderful performance of the STAVER in meg et Trans- 


continental Roadway, and a copy of the Transcontinental Route Boo! li with my 
compliments. Address me ly. 


HARRY B. STAVER, President | 


Staver Carriage Co. 
76th and Wallace Sts. Chi . 





G, A first essential in selecting bonds for invest- 
ment is the recommendation of a responsible and 
conservative banking house of large experience, 
having a definite system of safeguards for investors 
from the day their money is invested until the final 
payment of interest and principal. €, We are pre- 
pared to render this service, and in buying bonds 
of this institution the investor secures the benefit 
of the extensive experience and trained judgment 
which have proved satisfactory to what we be- 
lieve is the largest list of individual investors 
served by any banking house in the country. 4, In 
addition to this large number of private investors 


We Have Sold Bonds to More than 3,700 
Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. 


@, The safeguards which have been valuable to 
so many bankers and investors of both large and 
small means should be of special interest to those 
who are now planning their first investments. 
@, Our advice is free, and we give it just as freely 
if you do no business as we would if you were 
an old patron. 4, Ask for buvoklet, “Bonds for 
Safe Investment,” or for our descriptive circulars. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. HARRIS & CO. 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
N. W. HARRIS & CO. INC, 


HARRIS, FORBES & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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IOWA WEED LAW. 


In view of the discussion on the en- 
forcement of the Iowa weed law, we 
republish herewith a summary of this 
law: 

Section 1 makes it the duty of every 
person, firm or corporation owning, oc- 
cupying or controlling land, town or 
city lots, land used as right-of-way, 
etc., to burn or otherwise entirely de- 
stroy all weeds of the kind mentioned 
in Section 2, at such times in each year 
and in such manner as shall prevent 
the said weeds from blooming or com- 
ing to maturity. 

Section 2 specifies the weeds which 
must be destroyed, as follows: Quack 
grass, Canada thistle, cockleburs, wild 
mustard, sour or eurled dock, smooth 
dock, buckhorn or ribbed plantain, and 
wild parsnips, horse nettle, velvet 
weed or buttonweed, and burdock. 

Section 2 makes it the duty of the 
township trustees or other officers re-. 
sponsible for the care of public high- 
ways in each township or county to de- 
stroy or cause to be destroyed all nox- 
ious weeds mentioned in the foregoing, 
and unnecessary brush on the high- 
ways, in such manner as to effectually 
prevent the production of their seed 
or their propagation in any other man- 
ner. These officers shall warn out 
labor or employ labor for this purpose 
in the same manner as for repairs to 
the highways, and if they neglect to 
perform this work they shall be sub- 
jected to the penalties in this act. If 
any occupant of land adjacent to the 
public highways neglects or refuses to 
destroy the noxious weeds upon his 
land, or shall fail to prevent the said 
noxious weeds from blooming or com- 
ing to maturity, when such weeds are 
likely to be the means of infesting the 
public highway, or upon complaint of 
any land owner to the township trus- 
tees that his lands have been or are 
likely to be infested by weeds from the 
lands of another, including railway 
right-of-way, the township trustees 








| shall make investigation of such con- 
| ditions or complaint, and if the same 
| appears to be well founded, they shall 
' make an order fixing the time within 
| which the weeds shall be prevented 
from maturing seed, and an order that 
within one year such noxious weeds 
shall be permanently destroyed, and 
prescribing the manner of their de- 
struction, and shall forthwith give no- 
tice to the occupant of the land where 
the nexious weeds exist, and if he shall 
neglect to obey such order within the 
time so ordered, the trustees may cause 
such noxious weeds to be prevented 
from maturing seed, or may cause such 
noxious weeds to be permanently de- 
stroyed, and the cost of the work shall 
be recovered from the owner by a spe- 
cial tax to be certified by the township 
clerk in the same manner as other 
road tax not paid. 

Section 4 provides that the destruc- 
tion of noxious weeds in the public 
highways and other public places is 
hereby made a part of the road work 
of the township trustees and the coun- 
ty supervisors, and they have authority 
to expend road funds for the destruc- 
tion of weeds. 

Section 5 of this law makes the nec- 
essary amendment in the old law, and 
Section 6 provides for a school of in- 
struction, which must be held between 
November and April of each year by 
the county supervisors, who are direct- 
ed to call a meeting of the township 
trustees and road supervisors of the 
county, to consider the best methods 
of road work and weed destruction. 

Section 7 makes it the duty of the 
township trustees and other officers di- 
rectly responsible for the care of pub- 
lic highways to cause to be cut near 
the surface all weeds on the public 
highways in their respective districts 
at such times and in such manner as 
to prevent the seed from maturing. 

Section 8 reads as follows: “Any 
person, firm or corporation violating 
any of the provisions of this act, or any 
township trustee, inspector or other 
officer who neglects or fails to perform 
the duties incumbent on him under the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the law is sufficiently broad to 
bring about the destruction of noxious 
weeds along the public highways and 





on land adjacent thereto, if it is Proper 
ly-enforced. Its enforcement, of course. 
will depend upon the public sentimen{ 
in each neighborhood, 





TOWNS AND THEIR BOUNDARIES, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know whether g 
town can take into its limits adjoin. 
ing farm land. What is the law with 
reference to this?” 

This law will be found on page 119 
of the supplement to the Iowa code, 
We quote as follows: 

“Any city or town may have its lim. 
its enlarged by resolution of the coun 
cil, fixing the boundaries of the city 
or town to the proposed extent, which 
shall, as far as practicable, be termi- 
nated by straight lines drawn parallel 
respectively to the corresponding lineg 
of the government survey, and the 
question must then be submitted to a 
vote of the electors of the city or town 
as thus supposed to be enlarged, on a 
day fixed by resolution of the council, 
and notice thereof given by proclama- 
tion of the mayor, of the time and 
place of holding the same, setting 
forth the exact question to be present. 
ed to the electors for determination, 
which shall be published in some news. 
paper published in said city or town 
onee each week for four weeks con- 
secutively. ‘Fhe council shall select 
three judges and two clerks for said 
election, whose duty shall be the same 
as prescribed by law for judges and 
clerks of elections. If at such election 
the majority of the votes cast are for 
such extension, the mayor shall issue 
a proclamation announcing that fact, 
and from thenceforth the limits of said 
city or town shall be enlarged as pro- 
posed.” 

Section 616 of the code reads: 

“No land included in the said ex- 
tended limits which shall not have 
been laid off into lots of ten acres or 
less, or which shall not subsequently 
be divided into lots of ten acres or 
less by the extension of streets and 
alleys, and which shall also in good 
faith be oeeupied and used for agri- 
cultural or horticultural purposes, shall 
be taxable for any city or town pur- 
pose, except that they may be subject- 
ed to a road tax to the same extent 
as though they were outside of the 
city or town limits, which tax shall be 
paid into the city or town treasury.” 

The code provides a means by which 
the inhabitants of a portion of a city 
or town may institute proceedings to 
separate that portion from the limits 
of the city or tewn. The method by 
which this may be done will be found 
in sections 622 to 630 of the code, in- 
clusive. | 


1OWA FENCE LAW. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What constitutes a legal fence? Are 
the owners of adjoining farms required 
to make the fence between them hog 
tight at the request of either party?” 

The Iowa fenee law follows. Will 
our readers please preserve it? 

“A lawful fence shall consist of 
three rails of good, substantial mate- 
rial, or three boards not less than six 
(6) inches wide and _ threequarters 
(%) of an inch thick, such rails or 
boards to be fastened in or to good, 
substantial posts not more than ten 
(10) feet apart, where rails are used, 
and not more than eight (8) feet apart 
where boards are used, or wiie either 
wholly or in part, substantially built 
and kept in good repair; or any other 
kind of fence which, in the opinion of 
the fence viewers, shall be equivalent 
thereto, the lowest or bottom rail, wire 
or board to be not more than twenty 
(20) nor less than sixteen (16) inches 
from the ground, the top rail, wire or 
board to be between forty-eight (48) 
and fifty-four (54) inches in height, 
and the center rail, wire or board not 
less than twelve (12) nor more than 
eighteen (18) inches above the bottom 
rail, wire or board; or it shall consist 
of three (3) wires, barbed with not 
less than thirty-six (36) iron barbs of 
two (2) points each, or twenty-six (26) 
iron barbs of four (4) points each, on 
each rod of wire, or four (4) wires, two 
(2) thus barbed and two (2) smooth, 
the wires to be firmly fastened to 
posts not more than two (2) rods 
apart, with not less than two (2) stays 
between posts, or with posts not more 
than one (t) rod apart, without such 
stays, the top wire to be not more 
than fifty-four (54) nor less than forty- 
eight (48) inches in height. Provided, 
however, that all partition fences may 





be made tight by the party desiring it, 
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when his portion is so. completed 
-_ securely fastened to good, sub- 
stantial posts, set firmly in the ground, 
not more than twenty (20). feet apart, 
the adjoining property owner shall 


construct his portion of the adjoining’ 


fence in a like manner, same to be se- 
curely fastened to good, substantial 
posts, set firmly in the ground, not 
more than twenty (20) feet apart. All 
tight partition fences shall consist of 
not less than twenty-four (24) inches 
of substantial woven wire on ,the bot- 
tom, with three (3) strands of. barbed 
wire, With not less than thirty-six (36) 
parbs of two points to the rod on top, 
the top wire to be. not less than forty- 
eight (48) inches nor more than fifty- 
four (54) inches high, or not less than 
eighteen (18) inch substantial woven 
wire on the bottom, with four (4) 
strands of barb wire of. not ‘less than 
thirty-six (36) barbs of two: (2) points 
to the rod, the top wire to be not less 
than forty-eight (48) inches nor more 
than fifty-four (54) inches high, or 
good, substantial woven wire not less 
than forty-eight (48) inches nor more 
than fifty-four (54) inches high.” 

It will be noticed that the law pro- 
vides that when either party of two 
adjoining owners makes his half of 
the fence hog tight, the other owner 
is also required to make his half of the 
fence hog tight. In cases of disagree- 
ment about fences, application should 
be made to the fence viewers. 





STALLION LIEN ON COLTS. 


“An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A discussion has arisen between 
two of your good farmer readers here 
and they have asked me to have you 
settle the matter for them. There is 
the question: A man owning a mare 
has the animal bred and then shortly 
afterwards sells her to the other. man, 
but does not mention the fact of her 
being with foal. When the colt is born 
the owner of the stallion comes on the 
first owner of the mare for service 
fees, but that gentleman refuses to 
pay. Does the stallion owner then 
have the right to take a lien on 
the colt, which now belongs to another 
man?” 

Probably the best way to answer this 
question is to quote the Iowa law 
which was enacted by the Thirty-third 
General Assembly and whichis as fol- 
lows: “The owner or keeper of a stal- 
lion kept for public service. who has 
complied with sections 2341A (and the 
other sections are mentioned which 
refer to the law requiring stallions to 
be registered with the secretary of the 
state board of agriculture) shall-have 
a prior lien upon the progeny-of such 
stallions to secure the amount due 
such owner or keeper for the service 
of such stallions resulting in said pro- 
geny, provided that where such owner 
or keeper misrepresents such stallions 
by false pedigree no lien shall be-ob- 
tained. 

“The lien herein provided for shall 
remain in force for a period of six 
months from the birth of said progeny 
and shall not be enforced thereafter. 

“The owner or keeper of such. stal- 
lion may enforce the lien herein pro- 
vided by placing in the hands of any 
constable an affidavit containing a de- 
scription of the dam and the time and 
terms of service, and said constable 
shall thereupon take possession of said 
progeny and sell the same for non- 
payment of service fee by giving the 
owner of said progeny ten (10) days 
written notice, which notice shall con- 
tain a copy of the affidavit and a full 
description of the progeny to be sold, 
the time and hour when, and the place 
at which the sale will take place, and 
posting for the same length of time in 
three public places in the township of 
Such owner’s residence a copy of such 
notice. If payment of the service fee 
and the costs are not made before the 
date thus fixed, the constable may sell 
at public auction to the highest bidder 
such progeny and the owner or keeper 
of the stallion may be a bidder at such 
Sale. The constable shall apply the 
proceeds, first, in the payment of the 
Costs, second, in the payment of the 
Service fee. Any surplus arising from 
Bale shall be returned to the owner of 
the progeny. 

“The right of the owner or keeper to 
foreclose, as well as the amount 
claimed to be due, may be contested 
by anyone interested in so doing, and 
the proceeding may be transferred to 
the district court, for which purpose 
an injunction may issue, if necessary.” 

Whether this law ‘will-apply and the 
Owner of the stallion will’ have a-lien 





‘upon . this: particular colt: wil depend: |: 


upon whether he has complied with 


_the requirements of the-law with ref- 
erence to the registration of the stal- 


lion with the secretary of the state 
board of Agriculture. H she has com- 
plied with this law, then it. seems to 
us he has a lien on the colt and the 
fact that the mare changed hands 
would have no bearing upon this lien. 
As between the first owner of the 
mare and the second we presume their 
rights in the matter would be deter- 
mined by the. conditions of the sale. 
If the seller of the mare represented 
that she was not with foal then the 


‘ buyer would have recourse upon him, 


but if nothing was said about this it 
seems to us the owner of the mare at 
the time the colt: was’ dropped would 
be required ‘to pay the stallion fee or 
permit the law giving the stallion own- 
er. a lien to .be applied. 





THE LANDLORD’S LIEN, 


. An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please publish the Iowa 
law with ‘regard to landlord .and ten- 
ant, and especially the right of the 
landlord to collect his rent where such 
is in cash and no security given.: Is a 
grain dealer liable for grain purchased 
from a tenant when the,rent has not 
been paid?” 

The Iowa law gives the landlord a 


lien upon all crops grown upon the: 


leased land, and also upon personal 
property of the tenant which has been 
used or kept on the premises during a 
period of one year after the rent falls 
due, but provides that the lien shall 
not continue more than six months af- 
ter the expiration of the term. To ex- 
ercisy this right the landlord must be- 
gin action for the rent. The lien at- 
taches as soon as the lease commences 
or as soon as the property is brought 
upon the leased land. It covers all 
crops grown upon the premises, wheth- 
er grown by the tenant or by persons 
under him, such as sub-tenants, but 
the lien upon the personal property 
covers only the personal property of 
the tenant. A landlord’s lien is prior 
to a chattel mortgage-made after the 
lien is attached, but if the property 
has been mortgaged before the prop- 
erty was taken upon the premises, any 
mortgage would take precedence. To 
satisfy his lien, the landlord may fol- 
low crops sold bythe tenant and hold 
the purchaser liable, but if the land- 
lord hears of such a deal being made 
and does not give the purchaser warn- 
ing, he waives his right against the 
purchaser. 

To enforce his lien, the landlord 
must bring action in court; if the sum 
is less than $100, this action may be 
brought in justice court. When this 
action is brought a writ of attachment 
fer the property subject to the lien will 
be issued, in case there is any reason 
to believe the tenant will have sold 
the property before the judgment can 
be made. It is always best to place 
an action of this kind in the hands of 
an attorney who is thoroughly familiar 
with all of the rules governing. 





FENCE QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the poultry law, as _ be- 
tween adjoining neighbors? For ex- 
ample, B has a small chicken park on 
his side of the fence. A purchases 
the place on the other side and intends 
fencing in‘a small tract on his side 
for chicken park, which does not di- 
rectly connect with B’s park. Can A 
compel B to make half, or any part 
of the fence of A’s park? B parks his 
chickens through the summer.” 

We do not know of any provision 
in the Iowa law which requires a fence 
to be made chicken tight. 





SILOS IN BARNS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a silo 18x30. This winter 
the ensilage is frozen around the walls 
about two feet thick. I have wondered 
whether it would be practical for me 
to build a shed around the silo. I need 
more shed room, and I might do this 
and thus prevent the silage from freez- 
ing so much.” 

There is no reason at all why our 
correspondent can not do this. In the 
dairy sections, many silos are built in 
the dairy barn. This not only helps to 
prevent the silage from freezing, but 
it affords protection to the silo during 
the summer season, which is an impor- 
tant matter. The only question to be 
considered is the inconvenience in get- 
ting out the silage. ne 











efi 
Get Real Accuracy of Drop Combined with 
Simplicity and Reliability 
MORE No. 9 Corn Planters are in use than Better stick to the machine that you can | 
| any other three makes combined. This is dependonforaccuracy. Better buy the planter 
i .@ bare fact and in no sense a boast. Farmers that you know will do the business. Then you ff 


everywhere praise the work of this planter. don’t have to worry. Then you don’t have to 
replant. Then you don’t lose the price of two | 













They know from experience, how ‘accurately 
Wii it drops the corn, how easy it is on the team, or three planters by getting @ poor stand. 


how quickly it can be ehanged to a drill, how _ The No. 9 is built by planter specialists, in a 
} surely it operates and how durably it is built, specially equipped plant—not as a side line in 
some buggy, pump, or plow factory. 

Write for our latest book “MORE AND 
BETTER CORN.’’ Contains all the vital 
facts about seed corn, practical hints on pre- 
Devices that change the drop “theoretically” paring the seed bed and information of value 
iii are of no benefit, if the drop itselfis not accu- to every farmer. Itis mailed FREE. To be 
i rate and positive. They only cause loss and gure to get the right book 
| disappointment. ask for Package Number D238. 
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White's Wireless 
Be Check Row 
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__ Attachment 


eccase* 







That’s why it “stays put.”” That’s why you 
ean depend onit. That’s why you should buy 
it. It’s worth is fully proven. 


































Pg Twelve years ago Mr. White conceived 
att the ‘idea-of perfecting a machine to plant 
corn without having to contend with all the 
disadvantages that arise through the use of the wire. During the years spent in 
developing his idea he has perfected an attachment that can be attached to any 
corn planter,not having a stub axle, and that has solved the question of wireless - 
-¥ : , planting beyond a shadow of a doubt. ._This is light in weight (40 lbs.), easy to 
handle and very simple of construction. Has been tested for two years and has not developed’a single 
flaw. Ne ay giving you the opportunity of buying direct from the factory and saving the middle- 
man’s profit. 










Some of the Advantages of Wireless Pianting: 

Does away with the drag marker. , 10. Works just as well on an old planter as a new 
. Plants from three to five acres more per day. one. 
Can be operated by a boy. . 11. Makes corn planting a pleasure.: 
Will more than pay for itself in replanting 12. Isa great time and labor saver. 
alone. 13. No more unwinding or winding elghty-rod of 
Liners in front keep you in perfect check. wire; no pulling up stakes at end of row; no 
Does perfect work on short and point rows. mending of broken wire at end of field; no 
There is no side draft. checkers to be wearing out. All sized or 
Works fine in stumpy ground. shaped fields plants as easily as a square field. 
Don’t have to leave driving seat except to fill 14. Makes your field look as even and straight 
buckets with grain. as a checker board. Ff 

If you are interested in this attachment, send us your order at once as our output for this spring 
is limited. The price on above article {s fifteen dollars f. o. b. Brighton, lowa. Reference—Brighton 
State Bank. For any further information address 


WHITE WIRELESS CHECK ROW COMPANY, Brighton, lowa 


Kings Copper fightning Rods, 


Endorsed by Insurance Companies 
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Let me ask you, Mr. Farmer: why do you pay $5 a bushel for 
_<) |p your fine seed corn and a fancy price for your pedigreed stock, and 
‘f/, then leave your harvested*crop and your high-priced stock—your 
home and your family—at the mercy of lightning? You cannot 

say there is no danger. 


A TERRIBLE RECORD OF DESTRUCTION 
is presented in Government reports, admittedly incomp! showing that 6,256 build-~ 
ings were destroyed and 563 people and 4,250 head of stock were killed by lightning 
«in a single year. 
You may have been fortunate enough to have not met with a part of this loss, but that is no assurance 





that you may not meet with a great loss during the next thunder storm. You cannot always hope to escape. 
Consider the risk of loss you are taking as compared with the small cost of protection with KING 
Robs. The loss of a set of harness will cover the cost of scientifically protecting your buildings with KING 
Rops, which will last a lifetime. 60,000 buildings now have this protectionwhy not yours? 
are scientifically constructed of thirty-two strands 
King Lightning Rods of pure, soft copper wires, woven into a continuous 


cable of the highest conductivity known to science; our pointe are all that high-grade material and first-class 


workmanship can produce; sold under a legal guarantee. That is why they are used on state buildings 
d the best farm buildings throughout the country. Write us for further information. 


a - ONE-THOUSAND AGENTS pacer soil 

{ to represent me in every community. 
You can earn from $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 
during the season selling KING RODS. 
FREE booklet and catalog on request. 


GEO. M. KING, Preelient 
GEO. M. KING MFG. CO. 
700, E, Walnut St. _ Des Meines, lows. 
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| Every Five Use the 
| Reliable Stewart 
‘Speedometer. 
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| Four Car Owners in 


An Absolate Necessity on Every Car 


Tells you how fast you £o— saves you 
from arrest and accide keeps track 


of your season mileage; hel * you follow 
guide-beok mileage when touring; saves 


you yr 4 
on t*-e 
just._ents; 
checks your 
gasoline and 
oil supp 


helps you get 
maximum 
ficiency out 


made; abso- 
lutely accur- 
ate; open 
dial; easily 
rea ‘d; jewel 
Speedometers, $15 to $30 bearings; 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 positive odo- 
Stewart Speedometers have meter; un- 
100,000- mile season odometer, 100- breakable 
mile trip register; can be reset to flexible 
any tenth of a mile. drop oo 
swivel joint that will outwear the car. 
Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years 
There is a quality reason back of the popularity of 
the STEWART Speedometer. There is a quantity 
reason back of the price. 
Send for new 1912 descriptive catalog ; tells you etd 
in our big factory we can make the best speedome 
at the lowest price. WRITE TODAY. 
STEWART & a — co. 
1856 Diversey B 
Detroit, Chicago, San hese ‘New York, Boston, 
Clev eland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Li osAngeles, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, Paris 


Farm Pump Engine 


“Tried and True’’ 


Years of Tests on Thousands of Farms 
Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 


This engine has passed through every 
test, met every demand of its thousands of 
owners, and fulfilled every claim of its makers. 
First cost is the only cost when you buy this 
high quality engine. 
















Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump 
Engine 
270 to 2,450 Gals. Per Hour 


That's its pumping 
capacity—depending on 
depth of well and size of 
pump cylinder. Pumps 
all the water you want— 
for stock and home use 
—for a few cents a day. 
Sold by leading dealers 
throughout the United 
States. 


Book FREE! 


Postal gets it. Write 
today for big free illus- 
trated catalog and name 
of our nearest dealer. 
Address (337) 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
(Estab. 1840) 31 Wermouth St., Madison, Wis. 


* Patented in 
the United 
States, Can- 
eda and other 
foreign coun- 
tries. Other 

patents ap- 

plod for 








TRADE MARS 


ans HO PREVENTS 
SORE SHOULDERS, 
GALLS AND SCALDS 


our horse cannot work with asore shonl- 
sed by an ill-fitting ar, ary more 
ee with a sore foot caused by a badly 


ed shoe. 
enti Pads remedy all this, beeause they 
Bh a neck, rubs or galls. The fabric out 
of of which, they are made is a and allows 


— Pt. iy you, 
your dealer cannot supply ¥: 
send us his name and we will 








Suaknoten. Set inyour 
—— crib before aon, Ave 
Catalogue 


seieduatiaen Peer bk. Rok $5 totes Wi. 





| place—you would use a ration of corn 








t Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 








FEED AND CARE OF THE WORK 
HORSE. 


A few more weeks and spring will 
be on us with a rush. There will be 
plowing, harrowing, disking, rolling, 
drilling, and the hauling of stuff back 
and forth from town. You know as 
well as I that from the time the season 
first opens in the spring till late in the 
fall there are very few days of rest 
for the ordinary farm work horse. 

I hope you have talked over with 
your father just how you are going to 
feed and care for your work horses 
this summer in order to keep them in 
good shape ang get the most work out 
of them at least expense. If you have 
not, sit down now with me and We will 
figure what we shall feed our horses 
the coming year in order to get the 
most work out of them at the least ex- 
pense. Suppose we were feeding a 
1,400-pound work horse, six years old. 
What would you think of a ration of 
oats and timothy hay? Would such a 
ration be better than one of corn and 
clover hay? Or perhaps you would 
prefer one of clover and timothy hay, 
corn, oats and bran. Or it may be that 
—having no hay of any sort on the 


stover or oat straw, corn, oats and 
bran. Or it might be that you would 
feed just timothy hay and corn. Which 
ration is cheapest and best? First we 
must know the cost of feeds. I do not 
know exactly what feed .s selling for 
in your neighborhood, but probably it 
is not far from the following: Corn 56 
cents per bushel, oats 45 cents per 
bushel, bran $1.30 per hundred, oil 
meal $2 per hundred, and hay $15 to 
$20 per ton. 7 

With feeds at about these prices, I 
think that one of the cheapest and best 
rations for a 1,400-pound horse at hard 
work is about 15 pounds of clover and 
timothy hay, 12 pounds of corn, 3 
pounds of oats, and either one pound 
of bran or one-half pound of oil meal. 
At present prices it costs about 28 
cents per day. 

But, you say: “What is the matter 
with the oats and timothy hay ration? 
That is the one we have always fed, 
and father says that he has found it 
to be the best one of all.” Oats and 
timotny hay do make a fine ration; 
but it is too expensive a ration. It 
takes eighteen pounds of oats and six- 
teen pounds of timothy hay to furnish 
as much food value as that contained 
in the ration I have given in the: fore- 
going. This much oats and timothy 
hay costs 36 cents. A saving of eight 
cents a day will be a sAéving of about 
$16 for the working season. 

But again I hear you say: “Hay is 
so dear this year, and we are almost 
out. All we have for roughage is corn 
stover and oat straw.” Well, in that 
case, you had best feed more oats and 
bran (or oil meal), to take the place 
of the muscle builder in clover and tim- 
othy hay. A ration of fifteen pounds 
of corn stover or oat straw, seven 
pounds of corn, five pounds of oats and 
four pounds of bran (or two and one- 
half pounds of oil meal) will do very 
nicely. It costs about 23 cents per 
day. With hay at $15 to $20 per ton 
and corn stover and oat straw at $5 or 
$6 per ton, I think that this ration is 
one of the cheapest and best, provided 
that the oat straw and corn stover are 
of first-class quality, so that the horses 
will eat it heartily. 

I don’t ask you to feed your horses 
the amount of feed I have just suggest- 
ed. These are about right for the aver- 
‘age horse, but perhaps your horse isn’t 
an average horse. What you want to 
do is to feed him just enough so that 
he can do hard work and keep in good 
‘flesh. And all the time you are feed- 
. ing, watch his wind and his manure. 
If you feed dusty hay, you may give 
im -heaves; his breath will come in 
jerks. If you feed him too much of 
such feeds as clover hay, alfalfa hay, 
bran and oil meal, his manure will be 
thin and washy. If a horse becomes 
washy, you must feed him less of such 


Beware of Paint Made 
Without 
Regard to Climate 


mer Tt 


WR Rea adie § 


Explanation 
of Map 
Symbol Formula Humidity Climate 
Triangle —No.1 80 and over Damp 
Square -—No.2 65to75 Medium 
e Circle —No. 3 50 to 60 Dry 
Cross —No.4 Under50 Very Dry 


HY take chances—lay up trouble and 
worry for yourself—besides spending 
your money for an inferior ar- 


ticle? Since all paints, except 


Lincoln 
Climatic Paint 


(Completely Machine Mixed and Ground) 


are made on the theory that one for- and certain to give satisfaction. 
mula is good enough for the whole Those who hold the agency are 
country, the chances are all against crowding us for orders, for the truth 
your getting a paint that won’tcrack, of Lincoln Climatic Paint’s goodness 
peel or chalk in your climate, unless is so apparent that their customers 
you use Lincoln Climatic Paint. will have no other. 

There's no question about it. Look Before ordering, refer to the map 
at the map above—or the elaborate to determine the correct formula you 
climatic map at your dealer’s. Note n —and be sure you get it. Each 
that this is a four climate country. formula is based on Government sta- 
Then consider that Lincoln Climatic tistics and is—in a sense—made- asi 
Paint is the only kind made on four order for you. 
formulas—one for each different sec- 


tion. Our FREE Book 

The experience of every good telling about the discovery of Lincoln 
painter is that for durability and long- Climatic Paint will be nous to you on 
continued protection thereis nothing postal request. Write today, and we 
to equal Lincoln Climatic Paint. also give you the name of dealer 

Dealers, all over, are coming to the nearest you who has a copy ot the 
conclusion it is the best painttocarry first climatic map of the U. S. ever 
as it endures as well as beautifies, published. Send postal now. 


Lincoln Paint and Color Company 
Dept. 22 Lincoln, Nebraska | 
Factories: Lincoln, Nebraska and Dallas, Texas 


Lincotn Trade Mark covers a complete line of highest grade 
paints, varnishes and general paint specialties for all purpeses., 





PROTECT. 


YOUR"—{ 


CATTLE 


FROM 


BANG KLEG Blacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
reventive. 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT. MICH,,U.S.A. 

















Please mentio: this papet when writing. 


feeds as Sows bay. bran, oi! meal, etc. 
Now would be a good time to start in 





YOUR FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 


may have done business with us. We have carried the fire insurance of many 
Towa families for forty-seven years—Father—Son—and Grandson. Our Company 
has kept pace with the growth of the state and today is the strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Iowa and writes more than twice the amount of insurance for 
Towa farmers than is written in any other company. You want the best. So do 
we. Quick service in settling losses, and the a” obtainable security. Our 
assets for your protection are over $1, 300, 000.00. Capital, $200,000.00. Surplus, 
$246,827.92. Losses paid, $7,492,014. 0. 


See our agent or write Company at Des Moines. 
Wallaces’ Farmer.is insured in this company. 


HAWKEYVE & DES MOINES FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY 
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ally feeding your horse a_ little 
graier, and getting him into good 
fiesh, so that he can stand the hard 
work of the early spring. If you are 
feeding corn, give it to him on the ear. 
This is the best way. to feed corn un- 
jess he is being worked very hard; in 
that case, grind the corn. I don’t like 
gbelied corn for work horses; they eat 
jt too fast, and without chewing. How 
, feed your horse? Do you give 


yOu 
pote of the hay in the morning or at 
night? Do you give the hay first and 


the grain afterwards, or vice versa? 
One of the best ways is to divide the 
rain feed into’ three equal parts, giv- 


a one-third in the morning, one-third 
at noon and one-third at night. About 


two-thirds of the hay should be fed at 
night, about one-fourth in the morning, 
and just a little at noon. As a rule, it 
js best to give the hay first and the 
grain last. 1 would water before feed- 
jng, but rather than. see a horse go 
thirsty, | would water immediately atf- 
ter feeding. If any of you have ques- 
tions to ask as to the best combina- 
tions of feeds to use, or as to how to 
feed, 1 will be very glad to answer 
them. 

When you lay off a hard working 
horse for a day or two, cut down his 
grain feed one-half. If-you.don’t, your 
horse may get azoturja when he again 
goes to work. Azoturia is a disease 
which causes horses to go so lame in 
their backs and hind-quarters that they 
can scarcely stand up for several days. 

Sore shoulders are likely to bother 
in the early spring. After working 
your horse for a few days, his shoulder 
becomes sore, and then a collar boil 
comes on. What can be done? First, 
see to it that the collar is a perfect 
fit, A collar is a fit when it fits smooth- 
ly to the shoulder all the way around, 
without pinching anywhere, and with 
just enough room between the collar 
and the lower edge of the neck to put 
your hand in. On the side there should 
be enough room between the collar and 
the edges of the neck to slip in your 
fingers. For large necked horses the 
collars should be just a little larger 
than this, because they swell the neck 
when working. Look at the bearing 
surface of the collar, to see that it is 
smooth and not hard and lumpy. If it 
is caked with dirt, take warm water 
and soap and wash it clean and then 
oil it. Perhaps you will have to buy 
anew collar. You had better do this 
rather than work your horse in one 
which does not fit. In a week or ten 
days collar boils will lose you more 
money than a collar costs. I would 
not advise you to buy collar pads; 
sometimes they help, but generally 
they make matters worse. Be sure 
that your hames are adjusted right. If 
the pull of the tugs comes up too high 
on the hames, you are likely to get a 
collar sore high up on the shoulder. 
But if the pull of the tugs comes down 
low on the hames, you may get a collar 
sore on the point of the shoulder. The 
best piace for the pull of the tugs to 
come is one-third of the distance from 
the bottom of the hames to the top. 


But even when you have a. perfectly 
fitting collar, and your hames are ad- 
justed all right, you may still be both- 
ered with collar sores. That is be- 
cause you start your horse in to work- 
ing too hard at first. During the first 
five or six days, don’t work a horse as 
hard as he will.stand. Break him in 
gradually unless the work is too press- 
ing. When you bring him-up at night, 
wash his shoulders free from sweat 
and dirt, and put on a shoulder wash 
that is made: by dissolving two tablets 
of bichloride of mercury and one table- 
spoonful of tannic acid in one quart 
of water. If you wish to use a powder 
instead of a wash to toughen up the 
shoulders, mix sulphur and air slaked 
lime or boric acid and tannic acid. You 
will have no trouble with sore shoul- 
ders this spring if you work your 
horses carefully; if the collars and 
hames fit all right; and if you wash 
the shoulders off and put on a powder 
Or wash while they are being tough- 
ened up. Many horses seem to have 
Such tough shoulders that it is not nec- 
essary to go through these precautions 
with them, but I think in the long-run 
that even with them it will pay. ‘ 

Give a good currying at least once 
every day. Did you know that a horse 
sends nearly as many pounds of waste 
Material through his skin as he does 
through his bowels into the manure? 
A horse at hard. work sweats so hard 
that unless he-is--curried, the. sweat 
glands will clog, and the horse gets 
itchy, loses his appetite, his. blood be- 
comes impure, and his legs “stock” 








up. Of-course this doesn’t always. hap- 
pen, for some horses sweat more than 
others, and some will stand more abuse 
than others. But it is a great help to 
all horses at hard work to get a good 
ecurrying twice a-‘day, The first thing 
in the morning after you have fed 
your horse, brush him out good. Use 
the curry comb to clean out the brush 
with, but don’t use it on the horse. It 
is the brush and not the curry comb 
with which it is best to clean a horse’s 
skin. In the evening, as soon as the 
horse comes in from the field, take a 
thin piece of wood or anything which 
will do a good job of scraping, and take 
off the mud from the legs. An old, 
stiff broom is a good thing with which 
to clean muddy legs. After the sweat 
has dried, go over the entire horse and 
give a good brushing, paying especial 
attention to the legs. Grooming makes 
horses look better, but if that was all 
there was to it, it would scarcely pay 
to curry the ordinary farm work horse. 
I hope that you will give your horses 
a good currying once, or, better, twice 
a day, not only because it makes the 
horses look better, but particularly be- 
cause it enables them to do harder 
work. 

I believe as soon as the weather has 
become well warmed up in the spring, 
clipped horses will do more work and 
are not so likely to get sick. Some 
people say that they are more likely 
to take cold; but I do not believe this 
to be the case, especially if care is 
taken to blanket the clipped horses 
on cold nights. An unclipped horse 
when at hard work during the spring 
becomes very hot; the hair holds the 
heat in; then when he quits work in 
the evening, his hair is damp and he 
bécomes chilly because it takes his 
body heat to evaporate the moisture. 
I believe that clipping pays with most 
horses. 

I hope you all know just how to work 
a horse so as to get the most out of 
him in the field. Always remember 
that your aim is to get the most work 
out of him in the long run. This means 
that you must go rather easy on-him 
at first. But after he is well broken in 
to the season’s work, push him right 
along during the working hours of the 
day. Some think that the best scheme 
is to give a rest every hour or so. It is 
my opinion, though, that it is better to 
work a little slower but to work stead- 
ily. Of course you will always keep 
your temper and speak in.a calm tone 
of voice. There are ,many ‘different 
schemes for laying. out the working 
day for a horse. Some say that the 
best way is to get_as much work as 
possible out of a horse’ inthe early 
morning and the late evening, and give 
a longer rest at noon. This avoids the 
hottest part of the day. During the 
summer I would aim, as far as pos- 
sible, to give a rest of an hour and a 
half or two hours during the middle 
of the day, planning to make up the 
extra time either earlier or later in 
the day. 

Now I hope you will think over care- 
fully what I have said in this article, 
and then talk the’ matter over with 
your father, to see how his ideas agree 
with yours. Then lay out what you 
think is the best plan during the com- 
ing season to get the most work out 
of your horse with the least cost. If 
you have any trouble in your figuring, 
always . remember that 
Farmer will be glad to help you. 


DOUBTFUL WHEAT STAND. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a field in winter wheat that 
the flies damaged last fall. When the 
rains came, I seeded it to rape and 
grazed the wheat and rape’ off with 
sheep. The wheat is eaten close to 
the ground, and I am unable to find 
any fly seeds in it, as I did before the 
sheep were turned on it. There is a 
fair stand. Do you think it would 
make a crop this year? What would 
you think of drilling in a few early 
oats to help make a crop?” 

It is an almost universal experience 
that winter wheat yields a better crop 
than the appearance of the field in the 
late winter or early spring would lead 
you to expect. Of course we do not 
know what our correspondent’s field 
looks like, but from his description we 
would advise him to wait till quite late 
in the spring before doing. anything 
with it. If he wishes to harvest the 
crop for hay or feed, he might seed 
early oats with the wheat. We think 
it would be better, though, if the wheat 
looks at all good for him to take a 
chance on the wheat coming: through 
and making a good stand. iy 








Wallaces’ 


Three Important Facts 


concerning the much-talked-of 


United States Tires 


The first fact 


United States Tires are made as no 
other tires in the world are made. 

The co-operative method employed 
in their manufacture is unique in 
automobile tire manufacturing. 


Here is the method:. 


In four of the largest and best- 
equipped tire factories in the world 


, \there are at work today four corps of 


tire specialists, each of which for- 
merly made a brand of tires which 
ranked among the world’s best tires 
—Continental, G& J, Hartford and 
Morgan & Wright. 

Each body of men formerly put 
into the tire of its particular manu- 
facture enough of 
quality, enough of 
strength, enough of 
actual wear to cause 
the tire to becomea 
front-rank tire—a 
tire that easily com- 
peted with all other 
single-factory tires. 
Now— 

In the same fac- 
tories today these 
same tire specialists 
are at work building 
tires not. only as 
good as they ie 
how,but—andmark »% 
this—as good as P| 
their knowledge, 
plus the knowledge 
of three additional 
corps of tire experts, 
can make them. 


Or, to put it another way— 


It is precisely as if the motorist, 
desiring an ideal tire, should con- 
tract with four leading tire manu- 
facturers to build a tire that would 
actually combine every element of 
strength and every secret of manu- 
facture known to the four com- 
panies. 


It isinconceivablethatsuch a method 
of tire manufacturing should not pro- 
duce a grade of tires that is distinctly 
better than could possibly have been 
produced by-any one of the factories 
working singlé-handed. 


America’s Predominant Tires 











The second fact 

You. can buy United States Tires 
in any style you prefer: 

Three styles of fastening—Dunlop 
(straight side), Quick Detachable and 
Clincher, and six different treads— 
Plain, Bailey, Nobby, Chain, Type 
Course and Steel Stud. 

If you are convinced that a certain 
style of fastening or tread can best 
serve your purpose, you can not only 
get it ina United States Tire, but— 
what is even moreimportant—youcan 
get it in a tire made as only United 
States Tires are made. 

Thus the motorist who clearly rec- 
ognizes our claim to his patronage on 
the basis of manufacturing methods is 
enabled to take advantage of our tires 
régardless of per- 
sonal choice in the 
matter of fastening 
or tread. ae, 


The third fact 


United States 
Tires cost no more 
than you are asked 
to pay for other 
kinds. 


This opportunity 
to secure extra value 
without extra cost 
has naturally ap- 
pealed to motorists 
who are wedded-to 
no tire but the most 
economical tire it is 
possible to buy. 

‘There is. every 
indication‘ that the 
spring season will witness thousands 
of motorists putting on one, two or 
more United States Tires.for the first 
time—motorists who are convinced 
that, at the same price, tires made by 
our co-operative method most cer- 
tainly should give exceptionally large 
mnileage returns for their investment. 

Knowing as thoroly as we do what 
our four-factory method of manufac- 
ture means in the production of su- 
perior grade tires, we frankly invite 
every motorist who, without preju- 
dice, is looking for a full return-on 
his tire expenditure, to use United 
States Tires as either partial or 
exclusive equipment during 1912. 








at no greater cost than other kinds 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


United States Tire Company, New York 


























































Most econowical plowing 
machine made, as the trac- 
tion wheel and one front 
wheel runs in the furrow on 
smooth, hard ground. 


THE DENNING MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., — 





THE DENNING MOTOR FARM MACHINE 


‘@0 


Will do all of your farm work that 
@ 3-horse team will do, euch as 
wing, seeding. disking, cu 
vating, mowing and all work of a 
stationary engine. It works all 
day in field and as long as you 
weet it about your premises at 

t. 






Plows four acres per day 
cheaper than horsepower. 


Write for Catalogue 
‘CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 























‘When writing advertisers presse niention “Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FEEDING 


BROOD MARE RATION. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to know what is the best 
feed for brood: mares before they foal 
and after they foal. I have six mares 
to foal which will weigh from 1,500 to 
1,750 pounds each. These mares will 
have to do their share of work on the 
farm. I have timothy and clover hay 
mixed. Corn is worth 55 cents per 
bushel, oats 47 cents per bushel. I 
don’t know what oil meal, shorts and 
bran are worth, but will feed them ff 
it is best. I want these mares to raise 
good colts with plenty of bone. Tiygould 
like a zood feed mixtrue. I Would 
like to know how much to feed before 
they foal, and how much afterwards 
while at work so as to keep them in 
good flesh. I have good pasture part 
of the time for them.” 

With clover and timothy hay as a 
roughage, a splendid, cheap grain mix- 
ture at present prices for brood mares 


is 55 parts of corn, 35 parts of oats, 
35 parts of bran and 15 parts of oil 
meal. Our correspondent does not 


quote the price on bran. If it is more 
than $29 per ton, we would feed a mix- 
ture of 55 parts of corn, 65 parts of | 
oats and 20 parts of oil meal. Enough 
of this mixture should be fed to keep 
the mares in good flesh, but not fat. 
The exact amount which a 1,500-pound 
mare will eat depends upon how far 
along she is in foal, what work she is 
doing, and her individuality. A 1,500- 
pound mare early in foal and at medi- 
um hard work we would expect to eat 
about sixteen pounds of clover and tim- 
othy hay and fifteen pounds of the 
grain mixture. During the last five 
months of the period of pregnancy the 
grain mixture should be slightly in- 
creased because at this time the foal 
is making its greatest growth. At the 
same time, the mare should not be 
worked quite so hard. During the four 
or five days previous toe foaling, the | 
grain ration should be gradually de- | 
creased until the day before only a 
light bran mash is given. The first 
feed should consist of a warm bran 
mash or some warm oat meal, and the 
mare should gradually be gotten back 
on the same feed mixture she was 
given before foaling. During the first 
couple of weeks, care must be taken 
not to feed too heavily; otherwise ud- 
der trouble may develop. After this 
time, the mare shovld be fed in much 
the same way as the dairy cow. A 
grain ration of 55 parts of corn, 35 
parts of oats, 35 parts of bran, and 15 
parts of oil meal is hard to beat as a 
milk producer. Just enough should be 
fed to keep the mare producing all the 
milk the foal needs, and to hold her in 
fair flesh. Pasture is the cheapest 
milk producer. Mares running on good 
clover or blue grass pasture will need 
Very little grain feed. 


FATTENING HOG PROBLEM. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have fifty-five hogs which will 
Weigh from eighty to ninety pounds 
each. I have enough corn to feed them 
out. Corn is worth from 55 to 60 cents 
per bushel. Oats are 50 cents per 
bushel, tankage $2.50 per hundred, mid- 
dlings $1.60 per hundred, shorts $1.50, 
bran $1.50 and oil meal $2.25 per hun- 
dred. Would it pay me to feed these 
hogs out, or wou!d I do better to sell 
them now at $5.50 per hundred? If 
you think it is best for me to keep 
them and feed them until July or Au- 
gust, which is the best grain ration to 
feed them? I have corn and oats, and 
f will have good pasture for them. I 
am feeding them all the corn they will 
eat now, and I have fed them one sack 
of tankage. They are in good, healthy 
condition.” 

It would seem as if it would pay to 
keep these pigs and fatten them out 
rather than to sell them for $5.50 per 
hundred. . .Of course, there is risk in 
keeping them, not only the risk of 
some of the pigs dying, but the risk 
of the market going so low that it will 
mot pay to fatten them out. Our rea- 
son for keeping these hogs is that the 
market next summer will probably be 
at least $5.50 per hundred. We regard 
feeding hogs of 90 or 100 pounds in 
weight as worth more per hundred 
than the fat hogs are bringing on the 
market at the same time. The reason 
for this_is ~hat it generally costs less 


' ies of the young pigs. 


RATIONS 


that pound will bring on the market. 
The greatest expense in hog raising 
is caring for the brood sows and bring- 
ing the pigs up to weaning time. It 
may be stated as a general rule that 
the younger the pig is, the more he is 
worth per hundred to the farmer or the 
feeder. 

With feeds at the prices quoted, we 
would feed these pigs a ration of about 
ten parts of ear corn to one part of 
tankage, expecting to put on about 100 
pounds of gain for each 430 pounds of 
the mixture fed. In other words, as 
long as hogs remain at $6 or over we 
would expect to have about a dollar 
margin over the cost of each 100 
pounds of gain. As these hogs become 
heavier and they are put on pasture, 
we would gradually decrease the tank- 
age, feeding only one part of tankage 
to twenty parts of corn when they are 
150 pounds in weight, and by the time 
they are 200 pounds in weight com- 
pletely cutting out the tankage. Small 
amounts of middlings, oil meal and 
oats may be fed for the sake of variety 
and palatability, but at the prices men- 
tioned they are too expensive to use 
in large amounts. 





EXPENSIVE SOW RATION. 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


*“T have fifteen brood sows weighing 
from 175 to 200 pounds, which ought 
to farrow in April and May. I have 
been feeding them four pounds of corn 
and one pourd of a mixture of equal 
parts of oats and bran (or shorts’ each 
day. Is this a good ration?” 

Prices on feed are not quoted. With 
prices as they are generally over the 
corn belt, however, our correspondent 
should not feed them so much of the 
oats, bran and shorts. They are all too 
high compared with the feeding value 
contained in them. This ration is not 
only expensive, but it is not so very 
good. There is not enough of the bone 
and muscle building material in it. for 
the sows to properly build up the bod- 
We do not 
know what prices our correspondent 
has to pay for feed, but we suggest 
that he read over very carefully our 
article on page 8 of our issue of Janu- 
ary 26th, and then consider feeding the 
sows a ration of twelve parts of corn 
and one part of tankage or meat meal. 
He might use small amounts of oats, 
bran and shorts for the sake of palata- 
bility and variety. If he can not get 
tankage or meat meal, he should con- 
sider using a feed mixture of six or 
seven parts of corn to one part of oil 
meal. 


WORK HORSE RATION. 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What would be the cheapest feed 
for horses? Wheat is 90 cents per 
bushel, bran $26 per ton, and corn 72 
cents per bushel. I am feeding clover 
hay. I have the wheat on hand, but 
would have to haul it two miles to the 
mill to get it- ground. The grinding 
would cost about 5 cents per hundred. 
After corn is planted, these horses will 
be turned out on good pasture at 
night.” P 

The prices of these feeds per hun- 
dred are, wheat $1.50, bran $1.30, and 
corn $1.28. At such prices bran fur- 
nishes muscle builder cheaper than 
the other two feeds, while the corn is 
the cheapest source of the heat and fat 
formers. With good clover hay for 
roughage, we would make up the grain 
part of the ration almost entirely of 
corn. Clover hay furnishes the muscle 
builder cheaper than bran, but once 
every week or so we would give these 
horses a bran mash, especially if their 
bowels seem to be out of condition. 
Wheat at 90 cents a bushel is altogeth- 
er too high to feed to work horses. 


OAT HULLS AND CORN FOR 
HORSES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have mixed five pounds of oat 
hulls with fifteen pounds of corn and 
feed the mixture to my horses. They 
seem to love it. How is it for a horse 
feed?” 

Oat hulls and oat straw have almost 
exactly the same feeding value. If 
particles of the oat kernel have stuck 
to the oat hulls, the hulls are, of 
course, much superior to the straw, 
but pure hulls, pound for pound, are 
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It will cost you nothing to come to Dubuque, Iowa, 
to buy your lumber and all other kinds of building material. If 
your purchase amounts to as much as a car load we will pay 
your railroad fare both ways and entertain you while here. 


You will save, grades considered, from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent of your lumber money, and you can select all the 
material yourself from a stock of over twenty-five million feet. 
We do not ask you to buy “acct ina bag”. Think of it! TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLION FET of high-grade, well-seasoned stock in pile right here in 
Dubuque, lowa, where you can see and inspect every piece you buy, 

From our yards you will get high-grade lumber, the kind tnat will 
make your buildings stand one hundred years. Every 
stick of lumber we sellis guaranteed to be up to grade. You 
will find our grading is higher than that of the average small dealer 
because we cut our own timber, make our own lumber and do not have to de- 
pend on others for stock and accept their grading. 


You Save All Middlemen’s Profits 


when you buy direct from the big manufacturer; and you are sure to get 
what you pay for, when you buy from a responsible firm that has been 
in business for twenty-seven years. Others may meet our prices, but 


Your smal! orders by mail! will receive the same careful attention and 
you'll $ave a neat sum no matter how little you buy. Write us for 
estimates and compare our prices with those of yourlocal agent, and 

when comparing prices remember that ninety per cent of our lumber 
is nice northern white pine, the most durable of all woods for 


No better 


3 Dux-Bak Rubber Roofing ..%°,°<": 


your house was ever made. Composed of long fibre wool felt; 
contains no tar; will not run, crack or peel; is odorless and 
tasteless. Guaranteed to be weather-proof and fire-resisting. 
Equally good for steep or fiat roofs, easy to lay. 
1 ply, 35 Ibs. to sq. only $1.15 sq. Guaranteed 5 years. 
2 ply, 45 Ibs. to sq. only $1.40 a sq. Guaranteed 10 years. 
3 ply, 55 lbs. to sq. only $1.70 a sq. Guaranteed 15 years. 
Some roofings sell at somewhat lower prices, but none 


== Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., 
St. © ce DUBUQUE, IOWA. 





chaffed straw. Of course the mental 
effect on the horses is worth some- 
thing. The oat hulls suggest oats, and 
the palatability of the feed is, there- 
fore, increased. In reality, though, a 
mixture of oat hulls and corn as given 
above has very little more. feeding 
value than six pounds of chaffed oat 
straw and fifteen pounds of corn. Such 
a feed mixture is good to furnish the 
horses the heat and fat formers, but 
they need some clover hay in their 
roughage, or bran, cottonseed meal or 
oil meal in their grain, to supply the 
muscle builders in which such a ration 
is so sadly lacking. 





BANANAS AS HOG FEED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT have a chance to get spoiled ba- 
nanas for a dollar a load. Do you think 
they would make good hog feed?” 


We have heard of bananas being suc- 
cessfully fed to city horses, but have 
never heard of them being used as hog 
feed. The composition of the banana 
is almost the same as that of the po- 
tato, and consequently we would ex 
pect about five pounds of bananas to 
equal one pound of corn when fed to 
fattening hogs, provided the hogs will 
eat them. In feeding spoiled feed of 
all kinds, watch should be kept for di- 
gestive «trouble. This correspondent 
would doubtless appreciate hearing 
from any of our readers who have had 
practical experience in feeding spoiled 
bananas to hogs. At $1 a load, we sus- 
pect that it will pay him to give them 
a trial. 





TURNIPS FOR HOGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“At present prices of feed, what is 
the value of turnips for hogs?” 

A hog can not handle with any sat- 
isfaction more than two or three 
pounds of turnips daily per hundred 
pounds of weight; they are too bulky. 
Experiments indicate that eight or ten 
pounds of turnips have the same feed- 
ing value as one pound of corn; in oth- 
er words, with corn at 56 cents per 
bushel, turnips are worth from $2 to 
$3 per ton. As a rule; turnips are more 
economically fed to cattle and sheep 
than to hogs. 





LOW GRADE VS. HIGH GRADE 
TANKAGE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We understand that you are of the 
opinion that low grade tankage is not 
eaten so rapidly by a hog as a high 
grade tankage, and that you would 
prefer to use 50 to 60 per cent protein 
tankage than the grades showing less 
per cent of protein. 

We make, and have made, consider- 
able tankage that tests under fifty per 
cent, and it is producing better re 
sults dollar for dollar than tankage 
containing more protein at a higher 
price. We have sold carload after 
carload, and have had several testi- 
monials, and we know that the hogs 


_Telish it as much as they do anything 


else that is fed them. 

Of course, if tankage is not ground 
and screened, and consequently con- 
tains chaff, toenails, hair, teeth, etc., 
the hogs will not relish it like they 
will the cleaned product. 

In sixty per cent tankage at $50 per 
ton the protein costs 4.16 cents per 
pound; in forty-five per cent tankage 
at $30 per ton, the protein costs 3.33 
cents per pound; in forty-five per cent 
tankage at $34 per ton, the protein 
costs 3.77 cents per pound. From the 
foregoing you will glean that the $30 
or $34 per ton, forty-five. per cent, 
tankage is considerably cheaper than 
the $50 per ton, sixty per cent tankage. 
We have given this matter consider- 
able study, and the above figures and 
information are taken from our ex- 


perience. 
R. W. E. DECKER. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 





FIELD PEAS AND COWPEAS. 


Every week or two we get letters 
which indicate that our readers do not 
understand the distinction between 
field peas and cowpeas. Some insist 
in sowing field peas with corn, while 
others are just as insistent on seeding 
cowpeas with oats. Again we wish to 
make it clear that cowpeas are a warm 
weather crop, which can be seeded 
only after all danger of frost is past. 
Cowpeas, and not field peas, are seed- 
ed with corn. Field peas are a 
weather crop, which; seeded with oats, 
make splendid pasture or hay. 
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The Township Trustee 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 

I note the article of Mr. Frizzell on 
the trustee, and I am glad that there is 

e man that has the stamina to take 
the part of the miserable township trus- 
tee. In referring to Mr. Ingham’s ar- 
ticle, I wish to say that I had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Ingham talk 
upon this same matter at a good roads 
meeting at Guthrie Center a short time 
ago. Mr. Ingham is a forceful speaker, 
put I want to say right here that it is 
a far easier matter to tell a man to do 
something than it is to get him to do 
it, They talk about the township trus- 
tee wasting the funds. I, for one, would 
like to see Mr. Ingham or any other 
would-be good roads booster try his 
hand in this matter. I think that they 
would be willing to go back to their 
easy chair and write about something 
else for a while. 

Now as to the road drag law: Any 
intelligent man knows that it is one 
of the weakest laws that was ever put 
on the books of lowa. It reminds me 
of the rattlesnake law, as though a 
man wouldn’t kill a rattlesnake if he 
had a chance. Under the present 
drag law it is an impossibility to get 
men to drag according to law. Show 
me a man, farmer if you please,, that 
will sign a contract to drag according 
to the law as it now reads, and I will 
show you an exception. And in the 
face of this the trustee gets the criti- 
cism because he can not get the drag- 
ging done according to law. It seems 
yery plain to me that there are those 
who want to abolish the trustee and 
put him out of commission, put a big 
expense upon the county for a man to 
travel the roads. I am serving on my 
fourth year as township trustee, and 
I think I know whereof I speak. I am 
a firm believer in the road drag as the 
best dirt road preserver that we have. 
I am glad to say, however, that a 
greater portion of our roads have been 
dragged to the satisfaction of the gen- 
eral public. I hope it will not be long 
until this law will be repealed or 
amended so that the farmer will be 
willing to drag the roads when needed. 
Then, and not till then, will we get 
the best results from the road drag. 

If you can get the roads dragged as 
they should be, the tiling that must be 
done, and a few concrete bridges put 
in, the superintendent of dragging paid 
and the road superintendents, with the 
necessary machinery and lumber that 
must be had out of the funds at the 
present levy of the average township, 
you can solve a great problem. I am 
Teady to tender my resignation in fa- 
vor of the man that will show me that 


he can do it. 
B. F. DAVIDSON. 
Guthrie County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read what Mr. Ingham said about 
our road drag and weed laws, and I 
have read what. Mr. Frizzell had to say 
in answer, in your issue of March 1st. 
It seems to me Mr. Frizzell did not 
read Mr. Ingham’s article carefully, or 
if he did he failed to understand the 
drift of his remarks. Why can not we 
farmers discuss this road question 
without everlastingly appealing to the 
prejudice against the automobile man 
and the city man? And why can’t we 
look at a question fairly and discuss it 
on its merits? What is the use of 
beating around the bush on this road 
question? Any of us who have eyes 
in Our heads and an average amount 
of common sense knows that if we ran 
our farms as we do the road business 
We would soon go busted. For one, I 
think Mr. Ingham is pretty nearly right 
in his opinion. We will never get the 
most for our road money until we use 
some good business judgment in the 
spending of it. 

We do not make a success of any 
Cooperative business until we hire a 
competent man to run it. Near here 
We have a codperative store which has 
been running successfully for twenty- 
four years? Why? Because a compe- 
tent man has been hired as manager. 
The members don’t try to run it. If 
they had tried it, it would not have 
lasted twenty-four months. We do not 
Tun our creamery by trying to do the 
work ourselves; we hire a good man 
to do it. We do not take turns teach- 
ing our schools; we hire teachers who 
can fo it better to give their whole 
time to it. 

New, why not use the same judg- 





ment in making roads? Take the mat- 
ter of drainage. It costs money, but 
that money can be easily wasted if the 
system is not properly laid out. It 
ought to be done by a man who knows 
how. The same is true of culverts. A 
competent man could save us a lot Of 
money in these matters. Why not 
hire him? 

Why not hire a man by the season 
to look after our dragging, so it would 
be done at the right time? We can’t 
afford to bother with it. I would be 
money ahead if I never did a lick of 
work on the roads. It is all nonsense 
to say that such a plan would take the 
work out of the farmer’s hands. He 
would simply hire someone to do it 
for him, because that would be cheap- 
er and better for him. By hiring a 
hand, you don’t turn the farm over to 
him to run. 

For my part, I would like to see a 
plan worked out which would enable 
us to get our road work down to a 
system in the hands of a good man in 
every township; pay him a fair price, 
and let him look after it. And I am 
willing to learn from any man who 
can teach me, and I don’t care where 
he comes from, nor how he dresses, 
nor whether he drives an automobile 
or an ox team. The man who is not 
willing to learn from others, or is 
moved by narrow prejudice, will not 
get very far along in knowledge. 

UNPREJUDICED. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


After reading Mr. Ingham’s com- 
ments on “The Township Trustee,” ap- 
pearing in your issue of February 16th, 
I can not help but make reply to same. 
Now, as to enforcing laws, are the 
trustees to blame? I think not. Give 
them money enough to work with, and 
they can comply with the law as well 
as any other officer. But up till now 
they have had about enough money to 
keep the grades up and build and re- 
pair culverts, buy road tools and haul 
a little gravel where most needed, and 
some for dragging. When it comes to 
building gravel roads and keeping the 


weeds down, a four mill tax will not | 
go very far, and that is all the law al- | 


lows them, and our taxes are getting 
higher every year without raising the 
levy for road purposes. Where does 
the money go? 

Now, in regard to the weed law, that 
would not bother the trustees if the 
men higher up had used common sense 
when they made the law and compelled 
every adjoining land owner to keep 
the weeds down in the road adjoining 
him. For all that grows on his side 
of the road and is worth anything, be- 
longs to him. Why not, therefore, 
force him to take care of the weeds? 
That, of course, would not suit the 
modern land owner who lives in town 
and would have to hire someone to kil] 
the weeds. And as to the road drag 
law, it most likely can be made to 
work; but if one man is to look after 
the dragging in a township, and looks 
after it as the law requires, he will 
get about one-third of the dragging 
fund for his work, and possibly more, 
and might be able to help some at 
election time, but it would not help 
the roads and tax-payers. 

Mr. Ingham says the trustees are 
a reminder of pioneer times, and that 
farmers have no time to look after 
such business; but I think it would be 
good to have a little more of the pio- 
neer times and less grafting and wast- 
ing of the tax-payers’ money. We 
know that there is money wasted on 
the roads, but not any more than on 
the county bridge fund. And how 
much money could be saved in the 
court rooms of the state of Iowa if the 
lawyers would not hang on so tight 
and get all the money they can? Sure- 
ly the saving would build a good many 
miles of road, but that would be sav- 
ing in the wrong place. The farmers 
years ago thought they had no time 
to look after the creamery and ele- 
vator business, and how did they come 
out? They were robbed to a finish by 
men who produce nothing, but just sit 
down and say what their share of oth- 
er people’s money shall be, and the 
result was the farmers had to take 
time and look after the business them- 
selves, and they have farmers’ cream- 
eries in most every county of the 
state, and there are today 336 farm- 
ers’ elevators in the state, and more 
being organized every day. 
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The RED BALL trade-mark on “BALL-BAND” rubber boots 
is insurance of the longest wear and utmost comfort. 
To put this insurance into“BALL-BAND" rubber E 
footwear we sacrifice one million dollars profit = 
every year. More than eight million wearers are 
ving “BALL-BAND" the hardest wearing tesis & 

n snow, slush and mud. Many of these have worn* 
“BALL-BAND” for years. 
of “BALL-BAND” insurance. ' 


"BALL BAND 


_— of the country sell “BAL BAND.” Many ofthese 
ealers display the RED BALL sign in their windows 


who are asking for this famous footwear. 
But if you do not see the sign 
the trade-mark on every article of “BALL-BAND.’ 
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MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 
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will be Leia | mailed upon request. A postal 
your name and address will get it. 
‘The Pike Automatic is sold with a 





You can set a Pike Gate on the fence line 


There are no out posts for the operating mechan- 


No te 
wets 
The Pike Roller Automatic Gate 
is hung on rollers at both ends and there is neither 
tendency or chance to sag or pull the posts out of line. 

These are only a few of the many good points fully xz: 
explained in our circular, Automatic Farm Gates, which = 


Further—' EP : money back 
gurantee which is the best possible evidence that our gate 
is . 

q PIKE GATE CO., INC., Pittsfield, lilinois 


rom the 


gate and horses or wagon. 


can open or close it without driving a step 
of the ordinary line of travel. 


No Operating Posts 


and nothing to interfere with the legal highway. 
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And what will happen when the 
road work is taken away from the trus- 
tees? Our taxes will go still higher, 
and if we get better roads we will pay 
dearly for all we get. Who are doing 
the most howling about our roads? Is 
it the farmer who uses them almost 
every day? No; it is the city folks; 
if they want to take a pleasure ride in 
the country, they would like to see the 
farmer compelled to build the roads 
so they are good all the time. But 
few men realize what it would cost to 
build such roads. There may be some 
trustees who do not do their duty or 
are not fit for the office, but not any 
more than in any other line of office. 
How are our postmasters appointed? 
Not for their fitness for the place, but 
in most instances because they are 
some political boss and have done a 
lot of dirty work in politics. And how 
are our federal judges appointed? Not 
always for their fitness for the place, 
but to serve some certain gang and 
gain certain ends, and that is the way 
it would work if they centralize ths 
road business. It most likely would 
get into politics and would be worse 
than it is now. 

No; let us keep what little is left 
for the trustee to do, for the closer it 
is kept to the people, the better it is 
watched, and the farmer will have to 
go into politics more rather than go 
out of it altogether, and work and vote 
for the right man regardless of what 
party he belongs to. 

A FARMER AND FORMER 
TRUSTEE. 





COWPEAS FOR WESTERN KANSAS. 


A Kansas correspondent, writes: 

“What do you think of sowing cow- 
peas this far west? We are close to 
the 100th meridian.” 

This part of Kansas has about twen- 
ty inches of rainfall in the average sea- 
son. When properly conserved, this 
is enough to raise good crops of cow- 
peas. Last season cowpeas and soy 
beans both grew splendidly for us 
when not more than two or three inch- 
es of rain fell from the time of plant- 
ing till the crop was ripe. Of course 
the peas did not grow nearly so rank 
as they would have done with more 
moisture. Both cowpeas and soy beans 


but we advise this correspondent to 








Starter For Your 


Gasoline Engine 


In Any Weather 


— ten oie 
HE power on your farm, that 
| must be ready to accomplish 
its work promptly and quick- 
ly, is your gasoline engine. The dry 
cell battery has proven itself to be 
the most dependable and efficient 
source of sparks that enable the en- 
gine to act economically and reliably 
—and French Auto Special cells are 
designed and constructed especially 
to produce the greatest number of 
ignition sparks. 


THE FRENCH 
Telephone Cell 


is an entirely different type of dry 
battery, used exclusively for tele- 
phone purposes. 

Here again is a utility that must be 
ready, and you talk satisfactorily when 
the transmitter in your ‘phone is sup- 
plied with a reliable current. The 
French Telephone is a special eee 
cell, designed to be ready on call every 
hour of the year. . 

We want you to know the extra quality 























of these 
French Dry Cells @ia 
We know thor. are just what NOG 
you need and if you will try FRENCH 


them for thirty days and are not ; 
entirely satisfied, we will see IGNITION 
that you get your money back. , 
Seeinstructions on every French By A@-2iae 
Battery to secure best results 
and save you money. If your 
dealer can’t supply you—write 
us. 











The Gate You ber ay pr 
Can Get To Gate requires 
no swing room consequently the operating 


levers extend only twelve feet 
fence line and no clearance is required between 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


South Side Poultry Farm 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURI 
Sarplus stock — of. Booking egg orders now 
from our “High @nality” 

BUFF WYANDOTTES AND 
ROSE COMB A. I. REDS 
$1.50 per setting, #6 per 100. White Indian Runner 
ducks. 4 per 12; Fawn and White Runners, $2 per 12. 

Guaranteed pure white egg strain. 








VARIETIES of pure bred chickens, 
40 ducks, geese and turkeys; northern 
raised, bardy and fine in plumage. One of 
the largest and best equipped poultry 
plants in the West. Lowest prices en steck, eggs, 
incuvators and breeders. Large iliustreted cataleg mailed for 
4c in stamps. Hf. W. CONVERSE, Box 11, FULDA, SMIRK. 


COCKERELS For Sale — Barreé 
1000 tocks, White a gr Black Lang- 
shans, 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, R. C, Rhede Island 
Reds, 8. C. Buff Orpt White Leghorns, White 
Plymouth Rocks. Fees for setting In season. Every 
purchaser gets a S0c box of our Germikil (Roup 
temedy) free. Catalog free. AYE BROS., 
Neb., Seed Corn Center of the World. Box No. 2. 
— absolutely proven 
te 


r layers of good color 


and quality. Beauty at ‘neility combined. M. B. 
yy ae ow weight and quality, headed by 
a 35-Ib. Eges and chicks, reasonable. 
M. J. HENS INGSEN, Dike, Iowa, R. 1. 


Wanted—500 Indian Runner Ducks 
Describe and price what you can offer. 
P. W. FRESHE. 
(Pure Bred Poultry Dealer), Clarinda, Iowa 











with show records. Trap- 











GGS—Our mating list is now ready to mail. 

have 4 pens of high scoring 8. C. Rhode slew 
Reds, also 4 pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks. Our 
birds not only have fine feathers, but have large, 
vigorous bodies. We do not force our breeding pens, 
hence they bring strong chickens, Can fill orders for 
@ges at once. Write to get our list. Prices reason- 
able. The Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mars, lowa. 


SQUA BS Before removing my plant. will 
sell 1,000 pairs Homer pigeons 
(working daily) at $1.50 per pair. Masy mone 
poteing squabs. WALNUT GROVE SQUA 
FARM, Hoopeston, I1. 








ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—two high class 
i pens; also farm range Embden geese, Pekin 
duck and Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Eggs in season. 
Booking orders now. A few ay toms. Mrs. J.J. 
Lunbeck, Dyersville, lowa, R. 

AGGS for hatching, #1.50 per setting, from Rose 

“4 Comb Black Minorcas and Brown Leghorns; 
$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 
tility guaranteed, Also a few cockerels left. Per- 
gona! attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm, Templeton, lowa. 











BREEDS—Fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
48 geese and turkeys. Northern raised, hardy and 
very beautiful. Fowls, eggs at low prices. Large 
catalog free. F. R. NEUBERT CO., Mankato, Minn. 





gee +1.E Comb Buff Orpingtons, Rose Comb White 
and Silver Laced Wyandottes, R. Il. Reds, Brown 
Lewis North, 


Leghorns. Eggs—#2, 30; 83, 50; 85, 100. 


El Paso, 111. 
NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 
sale, Eggs—#2 per 15, @5 per 45, $10 per 100, ex- 
press paid. Ducklings, 30c each. K. I. Miller, Box D, 
Lancaster, Mo. 











scoring 94%. Baby chicks, 
Mrs. Charles Hood, 


eggs, 


I ANGSHANS, 
4 Leeds, Sioux 


cockerels. 
City, lowa 


D* CKS—Indian Runners and Mammoth White 





Pekins: also 8S. G Buff Leghorns. Eggs, $1.25 





peri8. Loren Truex, Wakarusa, Ind. 
HITE Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for $1.50, 30 
for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Good stock for sale. 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portland, Ind. 








AOR SALE—Bourbon Red turkey toms, also White 
Rock eggs, by Mrs. Chas. Snyder, Effingham, Kas. 





NILVER Laced Wyandottes, Embden geese—stock 
i and eggs. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Ill. 





White Leghorn pullets, White Holland 
Bellevue, lowa. 


INE 8. C. 
toms. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 





C. BUFF and Black Orpingtons, Buff Rock and 
» Rose Comb White Leghorn eggs forsale. Mating 
list and prices on application. 1. E. Miner, Bussey, Ia. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns and Reds. Eggs, $3.50 
100. Mrs. Ida Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 





OLLIE puppies, Buff Leghorn cockerels and eggs 
/ cheap. Hanson, Dean, lowa. 





61.50. Buff Orpingtons, Single 


IFTEEN eggs, 
M. Milton Wagner, Dundee, Ill. 


Black Minorcas. 





Rose Comb 
Bryngelson, 


ryYOU LOUSE geese—egegs, $1.50 setting. 
Reds, $1, $1.50 and $3 setting. A. C. 
Dunbar, lowa. 








NDIAN Runner duck and 8. C. Rhode Island Red 
eggs for hatching. Write for particulars. L. 
McKay, Ida Grove, lowa. 








A FEW nice Single Comb Ancona cockerels. Mrs, 
Frank Wallace, Weldon, Iowa, 





ag Comb Black Minorcas and Rose Comb White 
Orpingtons. J. E. Cundy, Marathon, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes e210 for he “2E TS. 








a breeder. Also fancy pigeons. O. 
Bedford. lowa. 
UFF Wyandottes Winners at Des Moines, OsKa- 


Grinnell. Eggs, $2 per 15. 
Johnstone, Knoxville, lowa. 


Burlington, 
Karl L. 


loosa, 
Stock for sale. 





YHITE Wyandotte cockerels, pullets and hens for 
sale. Hens, $1.50; eggs, 83; utility eggs, $1.50. 
A. H. Honeyman, Box 161, New Hampton, Iowa. 


ARTRIDGE Wyandotte cockerels, #2 each. Eggs 
in season. Send today for free mating list. 
Fred L. Reeder, Tipton, lowa. 








y THITE Wyandottes—well bred. Eggs—i5, $1 and 
#2: 100, @5. E.G. Brockway, Indianola, Iowa. 





w" oe Wyandotte eggs. $1 per setting; $5 per 100. 
i. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa. 





= bred Silver Laced Wyandotte choice eggs 
for hatching. Best laying strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Hoffman, 


Birmingham, lowa. 





R. Cc. WHITE Wyandottes, Dustin strain, great 
winter layers. Choice gh $2 for 15, $8 per 
Mrs. F. C. Nickel, Concord, IiL 





a 





Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








TEST YOUR THERMOMETER. 


Many hatches are weakened or 
spoiled because the thermometer was 


not right. It requires a certain num- 
ber of heat units to ripen a chick and 
bring it to the hatching point. Unless 
the thermometer is correct, the 
chances are that the chick will receive 
either too much or too little heat, and 
therefore be robbed of needed vigor. 
The importance of this testing can not 
be overestimated. Buy or borrow a 
physician’s thermometer. Have a bowl 
of water heated to 100 degrees, stir 
well, and place the two thermometers 
in together. Watch the incubator ther- 
mometer carefully, and note the high- 
est point it registers; the physican’s 
thermometer will remain fixed at the 
highest point. Compare the two, add 
more hot water, and watch again. If 
there is any inaccuracy in the incu- 
bator thermometer, mark it most dis- 
tinctly, that there may be no forget- 
ting. This is a necessary precaution 
every year, as thermometers are 
known to change frequently. 

It is well to test the brooder ther- 
mometer as well, although the chicks 
will get away from an excess of heat 
if there is opportunity. One of the 
tragedies of our chicken raising was 
the loss of an entire hatch through 
carelessness and an- inac@urate ther- 
mometer. It was a cold March morn- 
ing when the chicks went out; later 
the thermometer registered at 85 de- 
grees, but we did not consider the sun, 
which shortly shone in the glass door. 
The chicks, too young for the nursery, 
were prisoners in the glass house, and 
in an hour formed a soft white blanket 
of dead chicks. Later testing showed 
the brooder thermometer off ten de- 
grees. Thereafter we were careful to 
provide shade for the glass until the 
chicks were old enough to leave the 
hover for the feed room if the heat be- 
came too much for them. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


A subscriber writes: 

“I have about fifty White Plymouth 
Rock chicks hatched in an incubator. 
I have lost two or three of them. They 
stand around and sleep for a day or 
so, and then die. They have no lice 
nor bowel trouble.” 

The chicks apparently have indiges- 
tion. Try giving them a feed of boiled 
rice, sprinkled with a little cinnamon, 
and grit each day. Give plenty of 
green food; chopped onions make the 
best green food to be had at this time. 
If you have it, give sour milk each 
day. 


Another subscriber writes: 

“I am told that inbreeding will pro- 
duce finer looking birds. Will it not 
lower egg production, and even if it 
does produce birds that are more ideal 
in looks, should not eggs be the first 
consideration, size next, and then 
show?” 

It all depends on what one is breed- 
ing for. If eggs only are desired, the 
important thing is to secure stock from 
birds with parents that have proven 
themselves to be prepotent in influenc- 
ing the egg production. It is possible 
to inbreed for egg production as well 
as for ideal shape and coloring. Per- 
sistent inbreeding does tend to less- 
en egg production and lower vitality 
unless the breeder has bred for health 
and vigor as well as for the other 
points. 

The trouble is, too many people al- 
low the fancy qualities to blind them 
to the physical weaknesses of their 
birds, which are intensified by inbreed- 
ing. 


M. M. writes as follows: 

“T have several fine cock birds mated 
with hens and pullets. The cocks are 
damaging the hens badly with their 
spurs? What can be done in a case 
of this kind?” 

Spurs may be cut off within half an 
inch of the shank, by cutting with a 
sharp saw. Sear with a hot iron to 
prevent bleeding, and round off the 
sharp edges. Look after the toe nails 
also. Round the edges of both spurs 
and nails, leaving no sharp points. If 
spurs are cut too close, there is danger 
of laming the bird. 





USE HEALTHY HENS. 


The condition the broody hen is in 
has a direct influence on the health of 
the chicks she hatches. With some 
hens broodiness accompanies indispo- 
sition; the hen thinks she wants to sit 
because she doesn’t know what else is 
the matter with her. She remains on 
the nest because of uneasiness of the 
egg organs, possibly due to inflamma- 
tion of the oviduct, or it may be be- 
cause of constipation. Zurn says that 
oftentimes feces may become lodged 
in the cloaca in a sort of blind pocket, 
and then set up the same expulsive re- 
flexes as an egg in the cloacal or vagi- 
nal regions normally does. In this 
condition the hen is willing to cover 
eggs, but observation will show she is 
indifferent to them, does not cover 
them properly, and has not the body 
temperature that the egg requires for 
incubation. 

If a hen that is used for hatching 
purposes is anaemic or out of condi- 
tion, she has not the vital force or en- 
ergy for hatching vigorous chicks. 
When chicws are hatched under birds 
that are lacking in vigor, they are apt 
to be subject to white diarrhea. 

It sometimes happens that hens cov- 
er the eggs properly after a few days, 
but for the first day or two refuse to 
settle. This is also a cause of lack of 
vigor, and possible diarrhea in chicks 
—a cause which can be avoided by 
waiting to give the hen the eggs which 
she is to incubate until she has settled 
down on other eggs, and is known to 
be thoroughly broody. The first five 
days of incubation are the important 
days; do not let a desire for early 
chicks interfere with the chances of 
vigorous chicks. If a hen seems re- 
luctant to cover her eggs, there is a 
chance that the nest may be infested 
with mites; keep both hen and nest 
free from mites and lice if she is to be 
a good incubator. Give her the same 
care you give the incubator, and you 
will stand a better chance of a good 
hatch. 





SPRUCEMEAD EGG FARM. 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested in 
buying Barred Plymouth Rock eggs of 
the better class should read the adver- 
tisement on another page of this issue of 
the Sprucemead Farm, located at Shel- 
don, Iowa. The proprietor, Mr. J. A. Ben- 
son, is a thorough poultry and live stock 
stock man. He can supply eggs in both 
large and small quantities from vigorous 
stock that has been cared for in the most 
healthful, common sense manner. _In- 
stead of fencing his chickens to keep them 
from the garden, he fences the garden 
and gives the chickens the farm. This 
has been the keynote to his success in 
the business. We can recommend Mr. 
Benson as being thoroughly reliable to 
do business with. Look up his advertise- 
ment. 


“Gleanings in 
Bees on the Farm ;{ieanizes in 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. Six months trial subscription, 
25 cents. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 
free. THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 
217, Medina, Ohio. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


"5,000 EGGS FOR HATCHING 


“EGGMORE STRAINS” 
BARRED P. ROCKS 


$1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30; $3.50 for 50; $6.00 for 100. 


SPRUCMEAD FARM 
So. 5th Avenue 
J. A. BENSON, Prop., Sheldon, Iowa 














RHODE ISLAND RE ve oe 


$. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for descriptive circular, 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, _Renwick, towa 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds Reds 


Cherry red strain. Eggs for hatc} 

choice pens and utility yard; scored and fees 
Cockerels and pullets for sale. HARRY 
BLAKE, Maquoketa, lowa. C. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—A few good com. 
erels for sale cheap. Eggs 85 and 93 
Range headed by brilliant red high scoring ae 
$1.50 per 15, $5 per 100. C. C. Cunningham, Keer 
ville, lowa. 


GGS from 4 h toy 
pens. Fes rom ran; ock™ = eal 

Runner ducks, $5 for 100. A few good cocke 
left. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa, - 

















OSE Sag Reds, Sibley strain. My fifth 
R year. Eggs—fifteen, $1; fifty, 83, hondres mt 
. W. Jensen, ‘Ein Iowa. 





—______ 
OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for 

ing. Strong, healty stock, the kind that = 
winter. 15 for $1, 100 for$5. Mrs. Johns. Pinkerton, 
Viola, Illinois. 


ae 
Bg ps are Comb Rhode Island Reds, | 

have nine very good cockerels from 83 to trom 
the best laying strain on earth. George Ecketein, 
Boone, lowa. 








ee Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize winner 

wherevershown. Eggs by the sitting or hundred, 
Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular. 
Payton, Lynnville, lowa. 


RY C. Rhode Island Reds. co for hatching. W. W. 
P. Nicholas, Kirkwood, I 


Spencer 








Roe er Reds. First pen—15 eggs, $2; second 
1; 100, $5. Extra layers. Albert Hille- 
man, State’ Center, Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS. 


$. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass strain. Standard size, fine color, good 
type. Eggs, $3.50 and $3.00 for 15. 


S. B. LILLARD, Macksburg, lowa 


5. 6. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


Choice cues for hatching $2 per 15, $8 
1°" Famous Cook strain, the great winter layers. 


. JOHNSON, Easton, Minn, 


Crystal White Orpingtons 


exclusively. Eggs for vas prin Be from six pens. 
also have some fine young cockerels for sale Saaee 
Write for prices and mating list. O'LAUGHLIN & 
GRIFFITHS, 535 West 40th St., Des Moines, iowa, 

















eee Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—100 pure 
bred, farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale. 


Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Ipava, I€., BR. 1 





RYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
/ Stock and eggs, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, Lebanon, Neb. 


ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15,87 per 100. Ed Leclere, Central 
City, lowa. 








ie White Orpingtons. Eggs, $1.75 per 15. F.E. 
Miller, Muscatine, Iowa. 





eee ae oe buff. Mammoth size, fine 
quality, farm raised. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; 87 per 
100. Herbert Rudd, Forrest, Ill. 


ELLERSTRASS Orpingtons. Average score of 
pen 93 by Russell. Setting, $2.50. awe Raviia, 
Liscomb, Iowa. 


WGGS—S. C. Buff Orpingtons. Pens headed by 
cockerels scoring 923 and 934, $1.50 and 82 per 15. 
Mrs. T. E. Graham, Elliott, Iowa. 











C. Buff Orpington ones. $1 4 ag 15; $5.00 per 100. 
tO. Great winter layers Frank Peterson, 
Lake Benton, Minn. 


LEGHORNS. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn e; for hatching; 

strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 

winter—15 for $1, 100 for $4. Mrs. John L. Roberts, 
Chapin, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected eggs 81 per 15, $2 per 45. $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








bag Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching 
from good stock, four dollars per hundred. 
Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Everly, Iowa. 





r°*S Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels al! sold. 
Eggs in season. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Ia. 





WHITE P. ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 selected pullets mated with 7 
fine cockerels, $1.00 for fifteen, $1.75 for thirty, $3.00 
for fifty. $5.00 for one hundred. JAMES JENSEN & 
SONS, Newell, Iowa. 


Elim Hill Barred Rocks 


Weight with quality. 100 choice exhibition and 
breeding cockerels with great size and bone com- 
bined with best of shape and color. New biood for 
former customers. Eggs in season. Send for 1912 
mating list and prices. J. E. GOODENOW, , lowa. 








| gga Plymouth Rocks; 12 Ib. males, 10 
lb. females. Free catalog, showing prize win- 
ners—real photos. Moderate prices. A.D. Murphy, 
Essex, lowa, Vice-President State Poultry Assn. 


C. W. Leghorns exclusively. Selected pen, farm 
. range, $1.50 per 15; genepal flock, $4.00 per 100. 
Mrs. C. J. Johnson, Bondurant, Iowa. 


HOROUGHBRED R. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
. 1. Page, Gilmore City, Iowa. 








OLDEN Buff Leghorns exclusively 12 years. 
J Nothing detter. 100 fresh eggs, $5.00. Agnes 
Smiley, Braddyville, Page Co., lowa. 


ae SALE—Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
$1 tos2each. Eggs in season. _ LeRoy Cottew, 
Alta, Iowa. 


OSE Comb White Leghorn ogee for hatching, 
winter layers, $i for 15. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 

















yey Rock eggs, two pens, cockerel mating, 

males direct from Bradley, $2 per 15: fine range 
flock. 15 eggs. $1; 30, $1.75; 100, $4.50. Circular free. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





7 HITE Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from selected pen 

of large, white, high scoring birds, $1 per 15; 

$1.75 per 30. Special attention to mailorders. E.G. 
Smeltzer, Creston, Iowa. 





RED-TO-LAY Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 
strain. Eggs from five pens. Send for mating 
list. Henry Zehr, Washington, Ill. 


town, Iowa. 
DUCKS. 
nae 
V ANTED—500 Indian Runner ducks. Describe 
and price what you can offer. P. W. Frehse 


(Pure Bred Poultry Dealer), Clarinda, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white; also 8. C- 
White Leghorn hens. Morse Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 





es DIAN Runner ducks—white egg strain—s3, &% 

25 per 15. Valuable instructions free to cus 
nig Write. Mating list. Dora Louisa Sheldon, 
Scranton, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 
mannrrnet 





— Rock pullets, full grown layers, $1.50 
Geo. F. Blake, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Wrarzs Holland toms, 5 each, Fine large birds. 
H. R. Owens, Homestead, Iowa, 
id 





wa Rock eggs from two pens, 4 and $1.50 per 
15. P. T. Perion, Nemaha, low: 





Witz Holland male turkeys, $5 each. Culver 
dale Farm, Red Oak. Iowa. 
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March 22, 1912. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 577 





HURRY UP!| 
Send that postal to 


JOHNSON 


for his greatest 
POULTRY BOOK—FREE 


for You 
mor, a I sure this time for 
Johnson’s book—the best and §& 
biggest ever in 11 years—over 300 
actual new photographs showing 


OLD TRUSTY Incubators 


Used by over 325,000 satisfied cus- cus- 
tomers—most successful err 


Guarantee. poe 
eeeent ae = Pays the } 
Freight E. of than 
Rockies. 10 to #10 ° 
20 Yr. Guarantee Now 























This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 
tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens. Get it. 
Send your name on a postal. 
Get the real World’s Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 


Pres., Belle City Incubator Co, 
-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 

| nennnrnny cemigptr i amnent ti — 
Beat’! ibehick he hot-water ter brooder, 


a te. of 











better. Satisfaction 
qutecd. Write for book foaay 
or send pricenow and save time. 


Belle City Incubator Company, Boz 12 


I'll Start You 


and Keep You Going Right 
in the POULTRY Business 


My World-famous “ae A ia. 

bators and brooders, and ree 
Poultry Lessons make encoess ¢ th. an 
gure for you! 


SUCCESSFUL is Rotors 


are made right and with the free advice and lessons 
Igive my customers no one can possibly failto make 
gees tches = strongest 

chicks. Writem iy postal 
a all fact: rices 
proposit * ag roper 

Care an Fosding of Chicks 
Ducks and Turkeys —sen 
a, 10c_ J. 8. Gilerest, Pres. 
Seo Metass incubator Co. 


Mandy lee 


plan of 

voters and ventilatio 
tioned automaticall: y. 
Write us for mating list eee a Ly a 
White Leghorn stock and eggs from 


Lee farm 
CEO. H.LEE CO.,1141 Harney St., Omaha, 





















. _ That’sthe way I ship 
| Incubator, Hot W: 


Self Regulating with Mes Bich ectrie 


per Tank, 
Alarm Bell attachment, F se examine it before 


peer ‘balance. Madein threesizes. Othersclaim 
a a oe Rightis. Send name for catalog. 
H, M. wE Fert. Might fs Incebetor ¥ Cov 


MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickens 
and will save half the cost. Write.for FREE BOOKS today 


and we will tell you 

how to AKE Cyele Hateher 

your poultry pay By Company, 
36 Lehigh Aves, 
Elmi: 





betters than the rest i el 








Baby Chicks The or Tie 


As Their Vitality is High or Low 
All about it in Free Pamphlet 
Address Box 124-JB, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 


bi scored thorobred 
FREE BOOKLET Orpincions i. 1 Redo, Plymouth 
Rocks, Andalusians, Pekin Ducks. — 
Stock $1.50 up. Box 1023. Valley oy 


©’ Donnell Poultrp Farm 


False Report 


that we have solid all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
Dies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties. for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 























OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R. F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 








A LIST OF QUESTIONS. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Which of the following, or any oth- 
er remedy, do you advise for tuber- 
culosis or cholera? Isolatiow is under- 
stood. 1. Epsom salts; 2, blue vitriol; 
3, copperas; 4, logwood. Is it injurious 
in any way to smoke sulphur for a 
short time in the c*icken house after 
the chickens have go-e to roost? Ifa 
bird has tuberculosis and appears t~ be 
cured, does the disease still stay in 
the system? Should a wet mash ever 
be given at night in the winter-time 
for the evening feed? Is kerosene used 
in any form about the chicken house 
injurious to the chickens? Should a 
baby chick be given sand or gravel 
before it is fed anything else, to get 
the gizzard in readiness to grind the 
food? What do you think of the fol- 
lowing formula as a medicated poultry 
food and egg producer: Spanish flies, 
capsicum, gentian root, ginger, vene- 
tian red, sulphur, ship stuff. This 
preparation is prepared by a medical 
company at the rate of three and one- 
half pounds for 50 cents.” 

We would not try to cure birds with 
tuberculosis or cholera. 

As a choice of the medicines men- 
tioned, we would certainly use epsom 
salts. Epsom salts is a -.wholesome 
dose, and not injurious. We would not 
advise smoking sulphur in the chicken 
house after the birds have gone to 
roost. If sulphur fumes are to be of 
any real service, they should be dense 
enough to kill mites, and the house 
should be as tight as possible. A safe 
rule is not to subject your fowls to at- 
mospheric conditions which you would 
not like to endure yourself. 

Since the only way to make sure 
that a fowl is cured of tuberculosis is 
to kill the fowl, and since the disease 
is transmitted through the droppings, 
we would suspicion every bird that 
had once had the disease as still a 
victim of it, and regard it as a danger 
to the flock. If losses from tubercu- 
losis have been heavy, we would clean 
out, disinfect, and grow a crop on the 
poultry runs before bringing in new 
stock. If the losses have been few, 
we would save eggs for hatching from 
the best laying hens (a tubercular hen 
is not a good layer), disinfect these 
eggs in a 95 per cent solution of alco- 
hol, and grow the chicks on fresh 
ground, apart from the hens. Get rid 
of birds showing stained feathers about 
the vent, “wasters,” and non-layers. 

Some breeders prefer the wet mash 
for the evening feed. No, kerosene is 
not injurious to the chickens. A feed 
of grain soaked in kerosene is a good 
tonic; and kerosene on the roosts is 
a sure mite killer. If allowed to soil 
eggs for hatching, the germs may be 
killed by closure of the pores oi the 
égg. 

We prefer to give baby chicks bread 
squeezed dry out of sweet milk before 
giving grit. Grit mixed with the first 
feed is better than when given alone. 
If chicks are placed on grit for a forty- 
eight-hour fast after hatching, they are 
apt to eat too much grit. 

We would notu se the formula. It 
would stimulate the egg organs with 
disastrous results if used any length 
of time. A well chicken fed on a good 
balanced ration requires no stimulants 
—and an unthrifty chicken can re- 
ceive no benefit from it. The ginger 
and gentian alone are appetizers, and 
a safer dose than with the Spanish flies 
and capsicum; the Venetian red is 
harmless, and sometimes beneficial; 
the sulphur should not be given in wet 
weather, but is a good blood purifier 
given in moderation in dry weather or 
when the birds are not exposed to the 
weather. 

Chickens are much like people; in 
cold weather-a little stimulant in the 
way of black or cayenne pepper is all 
right, but Spanish flies, never! Thc 
formula is not a food, but a stimulant. 





BACTERIA IN EGGS. 


An interesting report has been is- 
sued by the Pasteur Institute, in which 
it is shown that fresh and unfertilized 
eggs were generally free from bac- 
teria, but that of unfertilized eggs 
tested, nearly 50 per cent contained 
these minute creatures. It was proved 
that microbes are quickly able to pen- 
etrate the shell.- In the case of fresh 
eggs, these are able to delay contami- 
nation by micro-organisms when such 
are placed in contact with the shell, 
and even weaken their virulence, but 
stale eggs have not the same resist- 
ance, 


FEEDING AND CARING FOR INCU- 
BATOR CHICKS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As inquiries are continually being 
received, seeking information on the 
feed and care of little chicks, a few 
suggestions at this time may be of 
some benefit. I offer here the follow- 
ing instructions, more. as a set of 
rules than as a general discussion, be- 
cause, first, they may be tacked up in 
some convenient place and referred to 
each day until one is familiar with 
them, and hence they make a very 
good working plan; second, by con- 
stantly referring to rules, the impor- 
tance of the minor things in chick 
raising will be more appreciated. 

1. Start the brooder a day or so 
before the incubator hatches, so as to 
regulate and thoroughly warm all the 
parts. 

2. Remove the chicks from the in- 
cubator when they are about twelve to 
twenty-four hours old, or when dry 
and sprightly. Put them in a box con- 
taining some fine chaff, and cover with 
a cloth until they are about thirty-six 
hours old. 

3. Kill all the crippled chicks or 
those that are so weak that you be- 
lieve they will not live. The growing 
period is so short that it is not worth 
while to attempt to raise them. 

4, Put all the healthy chicks in the 
brooder when they are about thirty-six 
hours old. Do not put too many in the 
brooder, so as to crowd them. Usu- 
ally a brooder which is rated to hold 
100 chicks will give much better re- 
sults with about sixty. 

5. After they have been in the 
brooder a little while, to get accus- 
tomed to it, give them their first feed. 
This may be done by putting it on a 
paper in the front part of the brooder. 

6. The first feed should consist of 
either the yolks of hard boiled eggs or 
old, dry bread soaked in milk, and al- 
lowed to drain before feeding. The 
infertile eggs or those that had weak 
germs and which were taken from the 
machine during the first half of incu- 
bation may be used. 

7. Do not feed much at first, but 
feed every three hours during the first 
week. This would bring the feeds 
about as follows: 6 a. m., 9 a. m., 12 
m., 3 p. m., 6 p. m. 

8. After the second day grouna 
grain or rolled oats may be gradually 
substituted for eggs and soaked bread. 
A mixture similar to the following 
may be used: Ground wheat two 
parts, ground corn one part, ground 
oats or beans one part, beef scraps 
one-fourth to one-half part. 

9. Keep clean, fresh water before 
them at all times. 

10. Generally speaking, the temper- 
ature of the brooder should be kept at 
about 90 to 95 degrees the first three 
or four days, then may be lowered to 
82 to 90 for the next week and a half. 
After this it will not be necessary to 
burn the lamp except at night, unless 
the day is cold. 

11. However, watchfulness and good 
judgment. are usually better than a 
thermometer. When chicks are warm 
and comfortable they will be scattered 
around under the hover, if cold they 
will huddle and crowd in the corners, 
and if too hot will hunt the openings, 
spread their wings, and are liable to 
contract diseases from being in the 
drafts. 

12. Be very careful not to leave the 
lamp turned too high, as it always 
crawls up after burning a little. See 
that it has plenty of air, as careless- 
ness here may result in a fire. 

13. If any water is spilled on the 
floor, put in some litter, as wet floors 
cause disease. 

14. If the weather is cold the chicks 





can be kept in the brooder the first 
two days, then allowed to run out 
through the small opening, and after 
the third or fourth day the large open- 
ing may be used. If the weather is 
warm, allow them to be out from the 
first day. 

15. Keep fine grits, oyster shell or 
gravel so they can have access to it 
at all times. 

16. Clean the brooder thoroughly 
every week, and spray with some dis- 
infectant. 

17. When the chicks are six or sev- 
en weeks old, remove the brooder and 
put low roosts in the brooder house. 

18. Feed meat scrap, ground green 
bone, or any other form of animal food, 
together with green vegetables at least 
three times a week, and a little every 
day is better. 

19. Always see that the chicks are 
comfortable and contented. They are 
usually fairly quiet if they are con- 
tented. 

20. It is very essential that you give 
careful attention to the small things, 
as young chicks are very delicate, and 
carelessness will mean failure. 

H. H. SIMPSON. 

New Mexico Experiment Station. 





FATTENING POULTRY. 


The method used by most of the 
large establishments engaged in fat- 
tening poultry in this country is to 
feed the chickens in crates from 
troughs, according to information col- 


lected by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. From six to ten 
birds are placed in each division of 
the battery or feeding coop, depending 
on the size of the birds and the ideas 
of the feeder. Two or three chickens 
do better in a division together than 
when only one bird is placed in each 
compartment, and the cost of equip- 
ment and labor per bird varies inverse- 
ly with the number of birds in each 
division. Another method which is 
used to a considerable extent on @ 
small scale in this country is pen fat- 
tening. This method is adapted for 
use on the farm where the farmer does 
not care to go to the trouble of crate 
fattening, or where the price received 
for well-fed birds does not warrant the 
extra labor and feed cost of the crate 
method. 

Most “milk-fed” chickens are fed for 
fourteen days, but results indicate that 
a more profitable gain can be secured 
in a shorter feeding period, provided 
the same price per pdund can be ob- 
tained for the finished product. Prac- 
tically all of the special feeding in this 
country involves the use of milk, thus 
producing “milk-fed” chickens. Milk, 
while the least expensive, seems to be 
the most essential constituent of the 
ration, and when a feeder can not get 
milk in some form, he generally does 
not attempt to fatten poultry commer- 
cially. Fresh buttermilk, condensed 
buttermilk, and skim-milk are pre- 
ferred in this relative order. The feed 
is mixed to the consistency of thick 
cream, or so that it will drip from the 
tip of a wooden spoon. Rations of 50 
per cent corn meal, 40 per cent low- 
grade wheat flour, and 10 per cent of 
fine shorts; or 58 per cent corn meal, 
36 per cent oat flour, and 6 per cent 
tallow, by weight, give very good re- 
sults, producing gains which cost from 
6.45 cents to 7.74 cents per pound. Low 
grade wheat flour is a more econom- 
ical feed than oat flour at the present 
prices of grain. 

The resutls of extensive fattening 
tests conducted in the middle west 
—showing the methods of feeding and 
the costs of gains—are given in Bulle- 
tin No. 140 of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry.—United States Department 
of Agriculture. 








WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled The History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator 
sent absolutely free by return mail to any one sending us the names of five to eight Cie thete = 
This book can save you $100.00 this summer. It describes White Diarrhea, 
or bowel trouble, the cause, and tells a cure. Book absolutely free for the names. 


that use incubators. 








RAISALL REMEDY CO., 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 
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Galvanized Steel 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


Get Rid of Lice and Mites b: a 
Houses with these wonderful sa cannes 


> hether you 
buy them the lice and mites will take 


profits in a short time. 
sets 


KNUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 364 6. Joseph, Mo. 


KNUDSON PATENT 


Poultry 


cut of order and will last. a lifetime. "You really pa 

sy Sy them or not; if you 

Regular price Wake fhe price of them out gf eu y 
per 

(18 nests) for $10.00. Send for free of 
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Once-—and You 
Get a Double 


Cultivation 


You know that the disk will 
pulverize the hardest, baked 
soil, will work in trash where 
shovel blade cannot penetrate; will 
cut its way through weeds, corn- 
stalks, etc. But until now, no disk 
cultivator was perfect for surface culti- 
vation. We combine the best features of 
independent moving gang and pivot axle—and 
add our springy, vibrating gopher blades, on this— 


Janesville Pivot-Axle 


Disk Cultivator 


loose joints. Wide swing to wheel 
with slight movement of foot lever. 
All other parts of Janesville Pivot 
Axle Disk Cultivator are perfect. 
Best implement for insuring big, 


Disks can be tilted at any angle to 
meet any conditicn. Gopher leveling 
blade follows disk gangs, fills up 
trenches, removes dirt from next to 
rows, destroys weeds, drags them 


out, leaves soil in thoroughly pulver- best crops. 
ized condition. Really gives a double 
cultivation by going overfield ONCE Send Your Name 


Let us send you our booklet about 
this splendid money-saving im- 
plement. Let us tell you the 
names of leading dealers who 
can show you a// Janesville 
machines, and tell you all 


—leaves ground perfectly level—a 
most pleasant sight and the most 
profitable method. Janesville Pivot- 
Axle Disk Cultivator is made entirely 
of steel and malleable iron, except 
where not practical. Pivot connec- the facts about prices, 
tions of wheel axle guarded against’ etc. Write today, sure. 


The Janesville Machine Co., 34 Genter St., Janesville, Wis. 






















Hog Kills Lightning 


There’s no cure for hog cholera— 

take that as gospel. You needn't 
bother running after the “vet” when 
Hog Cholera breaks out—there’s no 
cure—go to the back of the field, dig 
a pit and get ready to bury the 
diseased hogs. There is xo 
cure—but don’t let that 
dishearten you, for there 
#5 a preventive—a sure 
preventive — you can 
swear by it—sold 

under the name 
of Red Seal Lye. 


Start in right now 
and feed Red Seal Lye 
in the swill and you’! never 
be pestered with that awful 
penn Red Seal 
yeis a preventive—kills chol- 
era germs miles and miles away— 
keeps your hogs clean inside and out 
—keeps them thrifty—brawny—active 
—firm fleshed—smooth skinned. And 10¢ 
buys a sifting top can—a little goes a long 
way—keep a couple of cans handy. Listen 
again, sir, there is no cure for Hog Cholera—there 
ye—ask your storekeeper for it. 





Sifting Top Can 

is a preventive—Red 
FREE—Valuable book of information free—write today. 

P. C. Tomson & Co., Dept. B, 183 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Red Seal Lyeg 


Sure Preventive, 10 Cents 








THE IDEAL ROPE MACHINE 


AN INVESTMENT will return you a profit of 200% every 
OF $1.50 year and save lots of time and bother. 
We guarantee ihe idea! Machine to be made of good ma- 
terial and to last a lifetime with ordinary use. 
If any purchaser of our rope macbine can, with 
ordinary usage on a farm, wear out the m schine, 
we will furnish another free of charge upon re- 
turn of the old machine. We could not make a 
fairer offer than this, and you cannot afford to 
be without this rope machine another day. 
ROPE HALTERS 2 CENTS EACH 
Made from Binder Twine with this Simple Machine. 
NO LOOSE ENDS TO UNRAVEL. 

—_, -— MAKES ALL KINDS OF ROPE 

Halter ropes or cow ties that cost 15 cents at the store can be home-made at a cost of two cents with 
an Ideal Rope Machine. : 

Farmers who raise grain generally have on hand a few balls of binder twine, but rarely have a sup- 
ply of rope. Or, if there is rope on hand. it is frequently the wrong size or length. By having an Ideal 
Rope Machine you can in a few minutes make a rope just the size and length you want. No need to¢@rop your 
work to get a rope from town. You can also use the odds and ends of twine that would otherwise go to 
waste. Agents wanted in every county. Write us at once for FREE Descriptive Circular or send 1.50 for 

















machine if you want one shipped right away. K.O. BERG MFG. €O., Dept. H. Madison, Minnesota. 













Towers’ Surface System 
Does Not Destroy Any of the Corn Roots 


It does slaughter all kinds of weeds that start between the 
rows. It leaves a pulverized dust mulch which guards the 
escape of moisture and furnishes nutrition to the hungry 
plant. Increased yield and quick ripening of corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes, sorghum, etc., follow. If you would grow 
more corn be sure your 1912 cultivator has 


“TOWER ON THE TONGUE” 


Send for our free Treatise on Corn Culture 


J.B. TOWER & SONS CO., Sth St., Mendota, Ill. 
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Light for the Farm Home 


A Symposium by Our Readers 


Some weeks since we asked readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who had tried 
some of the mo¢cern systems of light- 
ing to let us have their experiences. 
A large number of friends have com- 
plied with this request. In fact, we 
have more letters than we can find 
room for just now. We have there- 
fore selected a few representative 
ones, and give them herewith: 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue of the 
Farmer a request for information from 
those who have had experience with 
lighting plants. I have had an electric 
lighting plant in my house for over a 
year, have done considerable experi- 
menting with it, and am satisfied that 
It is a success; and is perfectly reli- 
able and safe. 

The necessary apparatus is a gener- 
ator or dynamo, storage battery, am- 
meter, switches and plugs. The dyna- 


mo to generate the electricity, the bat- 
tery to store it for use at any time 
when the dynamo is not running, an 
ammeter to indicate the rate of charge, 
a switch to throw the battery to charge 
or discharge, plug cut-outs to protect 
the instruments and battery from ex- 
cessive voltage, and an automatic 
switch to disconnect the charging cir- 
cuit when the engine stops. 

There are several manufacturers of 
small dynamos and motors who make 
good machines for this purpose. Al- 
ways buy from a reputable maker, 
whose goods have been proven by 
years of use. 

In choosing a battery is where you 
need to be especially careful, whether 
you buy a made-up plant or in the 
open market. Some batteries require 
very close attention to keep them from 
suffering injury. Some are injured if 
the voltage is allowed to fall below a 
certain point, and by standing without 
charge, and by overcharging, ete. I 
find that the farmer can not give these 
batteries close enough attention to 
prevent injury, therefore he should 
look for one that will stand a reason- 
able amount of neglect and hard work. 
The balance of the outfit is the same 
as is used in electrical work every- 
where. If the buildings are wired with 
well insulated wires, so that there are 
no bare wires in the installation, it 
will be impossible for one of these’ 
plants to set fire anywhere. It takes 
considerably more voltage than is 
used in these plants to cause an arc, 
or blaze, between two wires when close 
together or touching, even if bare, and 
it is impossible when they are covered 
by a good insulating material. 

Any engine the farmer may have will 
do to run the dynamo, and he can 
charge the battery while he is doing 
other work with the engine. However, 
if an engine is installed with the plant, 
I would advise the use of one that will 
run steady enough so the lights will 
not jump or flicker if used while 
charging is in progress. Most two- 
cycle engines will be steady enough, 
and there are engines specially made 
for running lights direct from the dyna- 
mo without a flicker. 

It is not necessary for a man to 
have a good knowledge of electricity 
to run one of these plants. When 
properly installed, there is practically 
nothing to get out of order. Anyone 
who can run a gasoline engine will 
Lave no trouble with them. However, 
it will be necessary for the farmer to 
secure the services of an electrician 
of some kind to help install the plant, 
unless he is one himself. 

Tungsten lamps should be used al- 
ways. The carbon lamp requires so 
much current as to make it impracti- 
cable for use in low voltage systems. 
The Tungsten lamps can be purchased 
from any electrical supply house in 
any voltage desired. 

I believe these electric plants are 
destined to be of considerable value 
to the farmer. Nothing nicer can be 
purchased for his home. The service 
they render is even better than elec- 
tric light service in many towns, for 
he has current at any time, day or 
night, and no break-downs. One thing 
he should remember when buying, and 





that is to not sacrifice quality for 
price. 
J. W. SILCOTT, 
Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have two acetylene lighting plants, 
The generators are of the twenty-five 
light size. The cost of this type of 
lighting plant is about $150 or $175 
each, according to the size of gener. 
ator, number of fixtures, and kind of 
fixtures. They may be installed in 
any house that has a basement or 
cellar where a generator may be put. 
Our house is two-story with ten rooms. 
We have eleven fixtures, with thirteen 
burners. It took 300 pounds of carbide 
to run us one year. The carbide cost 
us $4 per 100 pounds at our station. 
We refill our generator on an average 
of once a month during the year. It 
requires twenty-five gallons of water 
to refill each time. I consider this 
the best light that I have seen, for a 
farm residence. It is a clear, white 
light. 

Cc. P. DANIEL. 

Clarke County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You ask for information on lighting 
plants for the farm home and build- 
ings. I am using an electric lighting 
plant that gives splendid satisfaction. 
It consists of a dynamo, switchboard 
and storage battery. I run the dyna- 
mo once each week with a two-horse 
power gasoline engine, running the 
washing machine at the same time 
while recharging the storage battery. 
During the long winter evenings it is 
necessary to run the engine seven 
hours each week, but in the summer 
three hours is sufficient. Of course 
the number of hours it will have to 
run each week would be different with 
different people, depending on how late 
they stayed up. It is not necessary to 
re-charge the battery each week. My 
storage battery is large enough to 
last us three weeks without re-charg- 
ing, but then it would take three times 
as long to re-charge-the battery as 
your engine would then have to run 
twenty-one hours steady. ft is best 
for the battery to keep it fully charged. 
The switchboard has a volt-meter and 
ammeter; the volt-meter shows when 
your battery is fully charged, also 
when it is time to start the dynamo 
again, as it should not go below eleven 
volts. The ammeter shows the quan- 
tity of current going to the battery 
when the dynamo is running at full 
speed. 

I am using electric light in all of 
the principal buildings where light is 
needed; have not used a lamp or lan- 
tern since it was installed, almost a 
year and a half ago. In all we have 
thirty lights. The system cost me 
$335 to install, but it costs less than 
$5 per year for gasoline to give us all 
the light we want and do the washing 
besides. At the end of six or seven 
years one-half of the plates in the 
storage battery will have to be re- 
newed, at a cost of about $35. 

When you want to light up, all you 
need to do is to turn a button; if you 
wish to go upstairs, turn a button at 
the bottom of the stairs, and your 
stairway is lighted; the same when 
you go down cellar. There is no dan- 
ger of fire, because it is provided with 
a fuse on the switchboard, and if the 
wires get crossed anywhere the fuse 
will simply blow out, and a new fuse 
can not be put in until the trouble is 
corrected. The globes or lights can 
be had from four candle power up to 
fifty, but twenty-five candle power will 
give plenty of light. It is desirable 
to have several different candle power 
lights on the same chandelier; if you 
wish to read or sew, turn on the twen- 
ty-five candle power; for all ordinary 
purposes ten to sixteen candle power 
is sufficient, for you must remember 
that the stronger your light is, the 
more you draw out of your battery— 
consequently, the more you must run 
your engine and dynamo. 

When the children go to bed in the 
evening, you need not be afraid that 
they will set things on fire with match- 
es; they simply turn a button and 
have a light. It takes nod expert te 
run it; anyone that can run all ordi- 
nary machinery can run it. It is safe, 
clean, bright, no smell, no dirt, soot- 
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jess, smokeless, matchless, convenient, 
explosionless, White light, — steady 
light, consumes no oxygen, can be used 
anywhere, saves labor, wind can not 
plow it out, and cheap to Bye = 

JULIUS N. WIESE. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 


L 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have a-thirty-two volt electric 
light plant. On account of its low 
voliage, can say that it is the safest 
and most convenient lighting plant on 
the market. The dynamo is a nine 
kilowatt, and will carry fifty lights at 
any one time. The battery consists of 
sixteen glass jars filled with electro- 
lyte. and the switchboard is equipped 
with all necessary instruments. The 
engine is a common two horse power 
gasoline engine; the belt runs to a 
line shaft, then to dynamo, and also 
to washing machine and churn. Have 
twenty-three lights, including base- 
ment and attic, but very seldom run 
more than six lights at one time. 

It takes two gallons of gasoline a 
week to do the washing, churning and 


is needed to keep the lights going, 
and thus there is no lowering or lights 
getting dim and then brightening up 
when the machine feeds. 

The water is in a tank directly be- 
neath the carbide chamber, and of 
course is air tight. It takes a gallon 
of water for every pound of carbide. 
This tank is called a generating cham- 
ber, and in this the acetylene is made 
when the carbide drops into the water. 
Now from this tank or generating 
chamber the acetylene gas goes to 
another large tank in -which floats a 
gas bell. In this bell the gas collects 
when the machine feeds, and raises 
and lowers as the gas is used by burn- 
ing, and before the gas is all burned 
out of the bell it automatically feeds 
again and the bell rises a little again. 

Now about the light; it is next to 
sunlight for a clear white light; it is 
more penetrating and goes into every 
corner of the room, and people with 
weak eyes say it is the only light that 
they have seen that did not hurt their 
eyes. That is saying a good deal for 
the light, and it is not only easy on 
the eyes, but it is what you might call 


wood floor, and we can’t tell where he 
did it, or any place else for that matter. 
° WM. R. BENNISON. 
Taylor County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About a year ago we installed an 
acetylene gas lighting plant, and it is 
giving the very best of satisfaction, 
the light that it produces being far 
ahead of any electric light, in my 
judgment. We have twenty lights or 
jets in our fourteen-room house and 
basement, and every jet is provided 
with an automatic sparker or igniter, 
connected by wire to a spark coil and 
four dry batteries, and can light and 
extinguish instantly by a lever at each 
light.. We have a hall light upstairs 
that is turned on and off with a push 
button device. The cost for carbide, I 
think, will not exceed $18 for the year. 
I have the material to connect with 
my barns as soon as the frost is out. 
If one has a good drain from the cel- 
lar, and water convenient for re-charg- 
ing, I think there is no system for 
farm lighting superior to acetylene 
gas. 


plants in this vicinity. The lump car- 
bide will not clog as badly as the 
crushed or fine. Ours has never given 
us any trouble only to charge it every 
six weeks or two months. -We have 
it in the basement; it must be kept 
below frost. 
E. B. CLARKE, 
Morgan County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After several years we had felt that 
there was no really economical plan 
of lighting the farm home properly— 
while not a reason existed why the 
country home should not be as well 
lighted as the city residence, and that 
a flood of light in a country house 
would carry as much cheerfulness and 
satisfaction, and give the same feeling 
of home contentment as in a mayor- 
blessed town. 

The cost of an independent electric 
lighting plant in the country makes 
that plan almost prohibitive. Acety- 
lene carried, in my mind, an element 
of danger that I held back from, and 
most of the gasoline plants were too 
complicated. Finally—now three years 


charging of the storage battery. It 
would be fair to say it takes half of 
this gasoline to do the washing and 
churning. 
1 week. 


summer. 
Jo. 10 and No. 14 wire, before plaster- 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


house 


nothing to complain of. 


keep thirty-five lights burning at one 
time, but of course this is not required 
jn a country home. 
pounds of carbide in the generator at 
one 
called the carbide chamber, and from 
here it is fed into the water automat- 
ically just at the time when more gas 


We run the dynamo twice 
Expect to extend the lights 
he barn and other’ buildings next 
The wiring was done with 


¢: house was built last summer. 
FRANK HOFLER. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 





We have had acetylene light in our 
for three years, and have had 
The gener- 
r is the carbide feed style, and will 


We put thirty-five 


time. This goes in a large can 





a healthful light, for there is nothing 
poisonous about it, 
burn the oxygen out of the air like a 
lamp. 

The cost is in buying the machine 
and putting it in; 
pense is not so very much; it will be 
somewhere around $10 a year. Of 
course this will depend on how much 
light is used. 
100-pound cans of carbide, which costs 
—laid down at our station—about $4 
per can. 
$120 up, according to size and number 
-of lights than can be run by it. 

Now a little about the plumbing, 
which should be done by an expert and 
one who has set up gas plants for 
lighting purposes. 
in with the other things, such as gen- 
erator, burners, shades and any other 
articles you have 
unless the buyer wishes to-hire his 
own plumber. 
in took up one board out of a hard- 


and it does not 


after that the “ex- 


We burn about seven 


A machine will cost from 


His bill is figured 


a mind to order; 


The man that put ours 





MARTIN FELS. 


Fayette County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I have a thirty-five light acetylene 
plant installed in my home, which has 
been in use about two years, and like 
I had a light run out to the 
where our cream separator is, 
also to our buggy and carriage house, 
so if it is needed to hitch or unhitch 
after dark it comes in very convenient, 
We are running lights for ten rooms, 
two halis, and two lights in the base- 
ment, at a cost of about $1 per month. 
We use the lump carbide in a one- 
lighters 
on at least one burner in a room and 
in outbuildings, as you do not have 
If I were put- 
ting in a plant for fifteen or twenty 
lights, I would put in a fifty-light ma- 
chine, as it gives plenty of capacity 
for a stove, which is very convenient 
There are a number of 


it fine. 
shop, 


piece machine, and electric 


to use a match to light. 


in summer. 


ago—we put in an “incandescent” 
oline plant. The whole 
rests on a little 10x20 inch 
ank and all—in the kitchen, 
is more to its completeness, 


tion, 
ing plant. 
ated with “cold gas,” 
pound pressure as quickly 
and from then on the 
quires no attention. 
two gallons of gasoline. 
pressure of 350 pounds, when 
sure. This two gallons of 
will give 900 candle 
lights for forty-two hours. 


all-house illumination, 
candle power can be had 
from this little machine. 
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gone into use. 


the past 12 months. 





Touch the Million Mark 


Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our patented 
type—suddenly became the sensation. 

A few men proved them out. Then thousands 
proved them—then tens of thousands more. 


This month we celebrate. 
A million Goodyear Auto Tires have now 


Over half that number. have been used within 
Yet this is our 13th year. 

Think what that means. 
year than in 12 years altogether. 


200,000 Users—127 Makers Adopt Them 


More used this last 


Now a million tires. 
over last year. 
tire commands. 


o-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Now a trebled demand 


Now a larger sale than any other 





No-Rim-Cut tires have been tested, 
probably, on 200,000 cars. And this 
flood-like demand is the result of 
that testing. 

For the year 1912, 127 leading 
motor car makers have contracted 
for Goodyear tires. 

That means the reign of a new- 
type tire—a tire that cuts tire bills 
in two. 

It means that men who know, want 
tires that can’t rim-cut. They want 
oversize tires, to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 

They wanthooklesstires. And they 
want tires which embody the final 
results of 13 years spent in perfect- 
ing them. 

They get all these features in No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Yet they cost no 
more than other standard tires. 

So these 200,000 demand these 
tires, as you will when you know. 


Old-Type Tires 


The old-type tires which No-Rim- 
Cuts are displacing are known as 
clincher tires. 

They have hooks on the base, 
which hook into the rim flange. 

When the tire is not kept fully 








inflated, or run flat, the rim flanges 
cut it. Such tires are often ruined 
in a single block. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks 
on the base. Yet they fit any stand- 
ard rim. These tires make rim- 
cutting forever impossible, as a 
glance at the tires will show you. 

And they are twice as easy to de- 
tach as old-type clincher tires. 


Average Saving 
48 Per Cent 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 

No-Rim-Cut tires forever end that 
worry and expense. 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 


cent over the rated size. That means 
10 per cent more air—10 per cent 
greater carrying capacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

Thus we figure 48 percent. It va- 
ries, of course, with proper use or 
abuse. Your cost for tire upkeep 
depends somewhat on you. 

But this saving of rim cutting, 
plus the added size, will cut the 
average tire upkeepintwo. Andtens 
of thousands have proved it. 


No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth extra. 

Think what that means. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








Tires which can’t rim-cut cost the 
same as tires that do. Oversizetires 
cost the same as skimpy tires. 

You are offered your choice at an 
equal price. Which tire will you take? 


We Control Them 


We control by patents the only way 
to make a practical tire of this new 
type. 

Three flat bands of 126 braided 
wires are vulcanized into the tire 
base. 

Other devices are employed to 
make a hookless tire, but in use 
they have proved very unsatisfactory. 

That is why the demand for this 
new-type tire has centered on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

When you change from the old 
type—as you will—do not adopt an 
experiment. Get the tire of which 
one million have been tested out. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, in these days 
of tire wisdom, far outsell all others. 
Get these tires. 





Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years spent in tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 in Oe 
ain 





Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 











apparatus 
shelf— 
and, what 
the same 
plant that lights the house runs a gas 
range, and is as perfect in its opera- 
baking included, as is the light- 
The gas is quickly gener- 
and the twenty- 
obtained, 
machine re- 
The tank holds 
This tank is 
made of cast copper, and tested to a 


above twenty pounds is iis actual pres- 
gasoline 
power to the 
This is all 
the light any farm home needs for an 
though 2,000 
if wanted 
The lights 
are of the best, and the down mantles 
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Triple 
alvanized Frame 


All No. 9 Wire 


NEW IOWA 
GATE 


Nothing like it has ever been 
built before—nothing to excel it 
can be made. Made of high car 
bon steel tubing and large, stiff 
No. 9 wires, 80 thoroughly gal- 
vanised thatthey can't peel. It 
is rust-proof, wear-proof and as 
near accident-proof a8 buman 
skill can make it. Another fea- 
ture is the automatic latch that 
works without adjustment. 

Thereare other superiorities, 
other reasons why you should 
own my New Iowa Gates. Get 
my Gate book. Take my word 
for it, if you want my new gates 
after you read about them, Til make tt easy for you 
togetthem. Select style and size and I'll ship as 
ef gates as you want. Use a @ days. If sat- 
istied, pay my special low price. If not, reship at 
my expense, and the trial will not have cost you a 


\ 
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ye a es 





JOs. B CLAY 


cent. 
Write me personally, Jos. B. Clay, Manager. 


IOWA GATE CO., 5 Clay St. Cedar Falls, Ia. 











Get It From: 
aaige the kactory ' 
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YP” Made from thorough 

4 Galvanized Open 

/ earth steel wire. Our 

> free Catalog shows 100 

, styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


11: CentsaRodUp 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Indiana. 


1 Automatic _ 
The Bel and Field Gate 


The Bell gates have no equal—are 


= 
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made of 


Steel If you use the Bell gates you 
have no gate troubles atall. Send > 
for our circulars if you want , 

the best and cheapest We a Sf’ 
will pay the freight Yi ri P 

for next ~ ii 


30 days. ayy ¥ 
advantaxe 4 
of this offer | . él 


Take 
Rochester Gate / 
Company : 


Rochester = / 





fe 


—BUY STEEL GATES— 


| 





i 

_* os = =— > yo ~4 
Fa nS al ot per 

All-Steel Gates are cheapest and 
best. Dont monkey with broke. board gates 
which continually need repairing. or wire netting 
gates that rust and go to pieces and are easily 
bent and broken by stock. Every Gade gate is 
bull and colt proof. Get Gade gates and you will 
never have to replace them. Shipped on trial 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 


are rust proof and bull strong. 
The only metal posts giving en- 
tire satisfaction. Better than wood or 
cement. With adjustable base line 
posts may be driven, anehored or con- 
creted. Six-ft. posts, 25 cts. Direct from 
mill to buyer. Free gatalog tells more. 


STEEL FENCE POST CO., KENT, OHIO 
Fenn’s Post Hole Auger 


handles hard pan soils. Free booklet on request. 
THE FENN MFG. COMPANY, Charlotte. Mich. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 








are long lived, as we have had the set 


for the whole plant last for twenty 
months, with daily use. After three 
years’ use, we find that the cost for 


900 candle power is a trifle less than 
one cent per hour, and for the three- 
burner range not to exceed this figure. 
For the last four months, to light the 
house all through and cook two meals 
per day, the cost has been a few cents 
less than $1.60 per month; gasoline at 


the 15-cent rate. The cost to install 
the plant, lights, range, and fixtures 


was $125, and after three years’ use 
the plant seems good for forty-seven 
years more. 

The machine is easy to care for; 
there is nothing to get out of repair— 
only three valves to open or close. In 
case of fire, should one be so unfor- 
tunate, there could be no explosion, as 
a safety pipe is attached to the ma- 
chine, with the safety valve set at 100 
pounds, and this pipe runs beyond the 
house limits, and when the danger line 
was reached the safety would let go 
and the gasoline would be blown out 
through the pipe beyond the fire. 

This plant has been a great source 
of comfort and satisfaction to us, and 
with its flood of light and its perfect- 
working range, has paid for itself over 
and over in the three years, and no 
reason exists why the farm home may 
not rival that of the city in its arti- 
ficial lighting and even kitchen range. 

JOHN GOULD. 

Portage County, Ohio. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Over a year ago I installed a gaso- 
line pressure system in my farm home. 
I have it only in the dwelling, as I do 
not need a light other than an oil lan- 
tern at the barn or outbuildings occa- 
sionally. This system has given us 
splendid satisfaction. It gives a light 
Which I think excels even the electric 
light of the cities. My system is what 
is called the hollow wire and pressure 
system. The gasoline is in a small 
tank in the cellar, in another tank is 
air, to the air tank is attached an ordi- 
nary foot pump such as is used for 
bicycle and auto tires. From the air 
tank air is forced into the gasoline 
tank under about eighteen pounds pres- 
sure. This air pressure forces the gas- 
oline through the hollow wires to the 
lamps, which generate it in to gas. The 
lamps are of the upright type, having 
the upright mantles. Some _ people 
might think the generating was too 
much trouble; but after you are used 
to it you can put the alcohol torch in 
and go about any other work until the 
lamp is ready to light. 

Before I got my present system I 
tried an inverted lamp system, but it 
gave very poor service. I have seen 
several kinds of lighting systems since 
I installed mine, but none that I liked 
better. I just use ordinary stove gas- 
oline, and buy my mantles by the doz- 
en. I find that the expense of operat- 
ing four lights is very low, even lower 
than kerosene lamps. I am sure any- 
one who can read the directions and 
follow them exactly will be able to use 
this kind of light, and be well pleased 
with it. . 

W. E. HIGH. 

Benton County, Indiana. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have used acetylene gas for 
about four years, and find it very sat- 
isfactory. The light is much stronger 
than either electricity’ or oil lamps, 
and is not so hard on the eyes. It is 
a comparatively easy job to pipe a 
house for the gas after the house is 
built; but it will necessitate taking up 
the floor where a joint is made. There 
is a good deal of talk that there is 
danger in them blowing up, but I think 
if they are properly taken care of and 
the right kind of a generator is used 
there is no danger. To insure safety, 
the generator should be placed in a 
cave at least five rods from the house, 
as it is an easy matter to pipe the gas, 
and if an accident should happen it 
would not do any damage except to 
the generator. The cave should be 
built so there is no danger of freezing, 
and can be built large enough to store 
apples and potatoes. 

We use what is called a water feed 
generator. In this the water is fed 
into the carbide instead of the carbide 
being fed into the water. I have known 
of the carbide feed generators getting 
out fo order, and they would feed out 
one hundred pounds of carbide before 
they would stop. This could not hap- 
pen with a water feed machine, as 
only about thirty pounds of carbide is 
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Tin makes a good roof if you 
paint it. 

Canvas makes a good roof if you 
paint it. 

Any felt makes a good roof if 
you paint it. 

Even paper makes a good roof 
af you paint it. 

But Amatite makes a good roof 
if you DON’T paint it. 

On a painted roof, the paint is 
what gives the real protection. 
The rest of it has no function 
except to provide a smooth un- 
oroken surface with no seams or 
cracks, to which the paint can be 
applied. — which has 
er enough to keep the wind 
from blowing it away or the rain 
from beating it in, will be water- 
proof if you use paint enough. 


Amatite Roofing, however, needs 
no painting. Jt 7s areal roofing— 





.Modern:View 


of the Roofing Question 


a roofing that can be left out in the 
rain without the slightest damage. 


The wearing surface is mineral 
matter embedded into a heav 
coating of pitch and never ne 
painting. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
sample of Amatite free of Fedo 
if you will send a postal request 
for it to our nearest office. The 
sample will show you what the 
mineral surface is like. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A lustrous carbon black paint, ver 
cheap, very durable—for protecting ail 
kinds of metal and wood work. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle 
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deal that has 
position to sell to you for less money tha 


Spee ast. OPT? 


Try My Drill 30 Days 


question, and /know no other concern is 


GALLOWAY Saves You $10 to $25 


on Drills. My 22-Double Dise Drill which 
anywhere else. 


harder service in one year than they’d get 


L Guarantee my drills to do and be just what Isay or mo: refunded at 


once. It pays to buy a goodd 
proved that. Everyone knows that a good Drill 
and increases yield 15 to 20 per cent. 


Don’t think of buying a Drill without getting my cata! 
Save Money and ey ay | Prices! Why eenie yen per Righer prices 
rill for less money from ? An 
ou want, from my 1lz-Shoe Drill to 5 22-Double Disc—a 110-Drill for 
AY — right now, before you forget. 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 


when you can get a better 
m 
rite for my Implement Catalog TO 


114 G D Galloway Sta., 


me 


en 


shaken implement circles to the very foundation! 


€ . I not only offer you a dig saving but a better drill. These are the 
same Drills which I have used on my big farm for seven years, where they probably get 


30 


AND 
UP 


LISTEN! your2 
going to 
buy a Drill, read this: I 
am now in a position to 
give you a better drill, 
at $10 to $25 less than the 
. lowest price you can get 
anywhereelse? Thisisa 
fact—notidletalk. Ihave 
just succeeded in putting 
over a stupendous Drill 
It puts me ina 
nm any of my competitors fay for drills of 
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equal quality! You need not take my word for this. 


and if it is not as good or better than any Drill you ever 
saw—if you are not satisfied that you bought it from $10 
to $25 less than such a drill would cost you anywhere else, return it and get your 
money back, including freight doth ways! I know exactly where I stand on this Drill 


in a position to meet my values on Drills. 


I sell at $92.60 would cost you a# east $110 









on the average farm in four or five years. 


rill—ex, cnemtal stations have 
pays for itself in larger crops, 


ALLOWA 






WATERLOO, [OWA 











. Trojan More- 


a 


Corn Sorter” , 


me 


Wonderful Time Saving Money Making Invention 


SAVES THE GOO 
Increases both quali 


ty and quantity, sorts corn in 
uniform sizes so your planter will 3 good ker 
nels to a hill 99 times out ot 100. Ni like it, 


Your boy or girl can - 
= turn the crank an 
PAYS FOR 


ITSELF ON 4 ACRES. A small invest- 





jone other 
rateit. Just fill the hop- 


the TroJan does the rest. 















WALLACES’ FARMER 


rgains. put in the generator at a time. The 
Steel Gate Barg generator we have has two separate 


compartments for carbide. When one 





March 22, 1912. 

















































































































































v4 is exhausted, all there is to do is to i —— nayie 3 
4 put in about two buckets of water and ri sin | d | 1 
ay close a stop-cock to the exhausted com- E re Try +r TT 1 
j $ a — — 7 to the — Bare ETE THEY 
one. is has to be done every three GR" aR i? Sh Ee Sh Se Oe ek Ge ee 
; to five weeks, depending on the quan- “Wia ti tt tT tt eee © 
, tity of gas used and the size of the SEF RST 
Trojan Steel Gates generator. The change generally has _ 
to be made at night, and the cave : ; 
ct From Factory to You. yo > 2 Se ; 2 
Bacay vst weight, brazedseam, High Car- should be so situated that a light from SSS ) Tax ca Sam oa Sm (ay 
pon Steel Tubing. Heavy close mesh. Galvan- the house will shine into the cave when zee titel lel 


‘ved tighteners. Easily adjusted to swing over pe 
oe. cart stock, etc. Don’t waste time and the door is open. A flame or fire should When 


money with ordinary gates. Use TroJan never be taken into the cave, or an Ss ware Deal F n 
gates and do away with gate troubies. explosion might follow if gas had es- You Buy ce 
Rae ateE D ceeensiie il eee 


Our $10,000 Bond Guarantees | caned. The reserve compartment can 











vou entire satisfaction or your money back. - ce ’ e : 
No other gates like these. Made right—look pe iidnosrigg at the operator's own There are three things to look for in a wire fence before you 
Price within reach of e It costs from $12 to $15 a year to buy. First—the kind of material. Second—the size and weight 
a ly ttoee cial fre operate, depending on the size of the . of materials. Third—the way the fence is woven. We have 
edand giving complete | yve gor position OF burners used and the amount of light spent years of time and thousands of dollars to learn what we know 
description =a prices ca farmer? who used. The cost of the plant varies, of today about wire fence. The first fence we made 22 years ago is { 
sce On. VOUEEES, Mir. commend ntrodyes. course, with the quality of the fixtures. still standing and in goodcondition. That tells the quality of our 
STANDARD MFG. CO., TY, Tay gost easy A generator costs from about $100 up. fence. It willnot disappoint you. The way we build Square Deal ; 
302 Main St, send post Cnculats. | | Where only light and perhaps gas for Fence insures that buyers get a ‘‘square deal’’, ‘ 
Cedar Falls, Towa. .\ for full Fe'voorbe summer cooking is used, I think acety- 
lene is much better than, anything The Square Deal Lock 
else. It certainly relieves the house- s 
Le ea to feces es “saa rman wife of a great deal of dirty work, as —thesecret of the success ofour fence double grips the stay wires, above 
i, \ KE F ; —- she generally has from three to six and below the strand wires—will not let the wiresslip, The One-Plece ; 
ROW EN (é E: lamps to clean every morning. It would Stay Wires are in onestraight piece from top to bottom of fence. That ; 
iY Aes ee r be quite a hardship to have to go back means no sagging, no bagging, no buckling to let the pigs under. They also é 
PER ROD UP ~== to oil lamps after using the acetylena support the fence—save fence posts—lots of ’em. That means fewer post ; 


holes to dig—less cost for posts and labor 





“RUSTPROOF: BULL STRONG: PIG TIGHT After using the gas, and then to go 





Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. into a house where oil lamps or elec- The Wavy Strand Wires 
Special low bargain prices, We pay the freight. tric lights are used, it is about like go- > RapRe aie pa 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and.Gates ing fro them ba ck to the tallow keep Square Deal fence tight and trim the whole yearround. They give the 
Send for catalog Brows ir et eB & from e e t fence elasticity—a mighty important point, taking care of contraction and ex- 
and sample pt.72 * candle. - " es pansion—also make it spring back into place after sudden heavy strains. 2, 
Srameae o7 2 W. N. RANKIN. These are the things you want to know about a fence before you buy. , 






















































‘7 Atchison County, Missouri. 
We Want You to Know 
We are indebted also to the follow- all about Square Deal fence—know the attractive prices—know how it is made 
" P —know the money it will save you—therefore, if you wi 
ing, all of whom have contributed in- quasar this advertisement we wit gend you our Fence FREE 
. ¥ . dec 2 Sink Satalog, local dealer’s name anda high grade four-section, 
: , teresting experiences on the subject: 2 ft. folding rule FREE by return mail. <A postal will do. Souvenir 
We manufacture Lawnand Farm Fence. Sell direct Carrol F: Brown, Montgomery county, - « 
hipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
shivping ounere colt manufacturers’ prices Ke | 4.4. John Heck, Cass county, Iowa: Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 500 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 


aP-TO-SATE MFG, CO, 967 10th St.. TerreHaute, lad. | Woof Boeck, Crawford county, Iowa; 


A. A. Graham, Kossuth county, Iowa; 
Wm. Strode, Sullivan county, Missouri; 
ATT : H. C. Dillman, Lucas county, Iowa; | — 
8 > Og esnpetyee Mi tit) | Lewis A. Sass, Livingston county, Illi- 
ae LIM distinctively p nois. 


d increased value. We also make 
tubular steel Farm Gates. Free books 


Cyclone Fence Co., amin SKUNK FARMING. 


(1) 











| id | | Send 
You This 


Without a Penny of Pay in Advance Send no money—just, send for 


my Free Catalog and pick out 
the gates you want. Use them 80days. If you don’t find Can't Sag Gates the best 
you ever saw at any price, I'll take them back and pay the freight both ways. 


Costs Less Than Wood—Lasts Three Times as Long 


Cost only one-third as much as iron; gas pipe, or wire gates, and even less than 
home made all wood gates. They can’t sag, drag, warp or twist. Made with 
either 4 or 6 inch boards, double bolted between 8 angle steel uprights—not 
screwedornailed. No néils to gather rust or pull out—no wood joints to collect water and rot. 


Guaranteed 5 Years sree 


I furnish Complete Gates ready to hang, or the 
Gate Steels,hinges, bolts, etc.—everything but the 
boards. You can put up your own Can’t Sag Gates 
if you wish and save money. Postal brings catalog. 
Send forittoday. Alvin V. Rowe, x 


Rowe Manufacturing Company 
460 West 4th Street Galesburg, Ill. 
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Many attempts have been made to 
, raise skunks for their fur, but the en- 
+ 4 pee PARA ARAPA | terprises have usually been given up 

bh f 2 , ; 

EF IPAPRPRP APR) soaps haan ‘Dur i912 cate, | 28 umprofitable. According to the Bio- 
Ay log pictures many new and logical Survey of the United States 
Mh ote ay beautiful styles of home and 2 
a unt farm fencing and gates. We | Departmetn of Agriculture, the chief 


pay freight. causes of failure have been cost of 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE & GATE CO. fencing enclosures, cost of mainten- 


165 E. 55th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO , , 
ance, or lack of experience, leading to 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE over-crowding and over-feeding of the 
FARM — 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO animals. In many cases, where the 









































































































































26-inch Hog Fence,_____- 15e. animals were successfully reared, it | ~ oe $s 
47-inch Farm Fence, _..2324¢. was found that the expense of feeding ERLE 
60-inch Poultry Fence____30c. them to maturity exceeded the value GALVANIZING or PAINT 
* : ob aps spool Barb Wire, $1.40 of the fur, while in other instances the j, ee * WHICH? 
any styles ‘ * A fis y tos 
woe ba 4 gonad Setehin. Our leege Bree Catalog antipathy of neighbors led to the aban- if S3 ° See | think of the years galvenising hag added to 
0) ” . nment of the experiments. At pres- \ = Wes i) e life of fence wire. Galvanized Peerless 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box32 Winchester, Ind. = — : D — - pt es- iilees 2 B 4 Gates will give the same additional service— 
- en la bee Po i es ac 58 oe Wise 9 Saget i = a pwd per te —_. Big, massive 
9 wou probably aliow a margin oO {4 S i Vy: get? |\||||| frames of high carbon steel tubing; filled with ) 
Don’t Rust Farm Fence profit in rearing this class of skunks. it zs “R = 2} Ses 3IIi/\] Close spaced Peerless Fencing of all No. 9 





vily galvanized.Soild 
o farmers 

ufacturers’ prices. 
Aliso Poultry and Orna- 
Wire and Iron 
Fences. Sidetrack dea 

‘profits. Catalog free. 
Get Special Offer. W 


THE WARD FENCE 
BOX 383, DECATUR, 


- —<." ore wire. Fitted with a handy double latch—a 

ELF-RAISING GATES barb wire top for safety. 
lift themselves—no dragging or lugging—raise 
and swing over snow, grass or rubbish. Save time, temper and trouble. 


The ‘‘hurry-up’’ gates—always on the job—always work. If there is no Peer- 
less dealer im your town, write direct. 


PEERLESS WIRE FENCE (€0., 217 Michigan St., Adrian, Mich. 














The Survey gives the following prac- 
tical hints on skunk farming: 

In the matter of food, the chief aim 
should be to supply a suitable and suf- 
ficient diet at reasonable cost. A cer- 
tain proportion of meat is necessary, 
but the animals also eat bread, green 
corn, clover, tomatoes, and many other 
vegetable substances. Butcher and 
table scraps given when fresh are the | — 











































































in reliance. The food should not 
a ar " ld b When properly pulverized and evenly distributed over the / 
be salted, and fresh water shou e VALUE of MANURE comand dane is the best and most; economical fertilizer 
supplied regularly. that can be used. The additional crops produced will 
Skunks are especially fond of in- ordinarily more than pay for the spreader each year it is used. Besides much labor is saved. 
YA sects, and if the pens are large enough SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 
j and favorably placed, the animals will Spreading is generally done when ground is _— the Success reduce the draft at least one horse 
HE forage for a part of their food. rough; large and neavy lends are eenthy Sane, and add years of life. | They insure all shafts 
ee van " -" . uecess spreaders are bui withstan: running in line and retaining oil. 
= iam Pee posite ge egg oe severest tests. Firmly mortised, trussed and Success Spreaders are the lightest 
TOWER'S enclosed for eac lity Skunks, anc bolted frame, is made of second growth ash. draft spreaders on the market. 
even then there is danger of cannibal- ae 
FISH BRAND ism unless there are plenty of separ- U 
REFLEX SLICKER ate dens for the females. The fence Cc 
: ss should be made of poultry netting, one 
The design shows how our REFLEX EDGES (pata) and a half inch mesh. ‘The posts 
keep water from running in at front of coat. should be set in ditches eighteen inch- 
Every drop goes down and off. so es or more in depth, which:should be 
YOU CAN'T GET WET filled with broken stone or concrete. 
MADE FOR SERVICE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Another plan is to extend the wire net- thant 
$ YWHERE ting underground. The fence should Cold rolled steel axles are large in diameter. ; Beater Starts Free 
THE MARK OF 3.00 EVER : Steel wheels, made to withstand ammonia in Throwing machine in slides beater 
ER: A. J. Tower Co be three or four feet high and have an manure, gre almost universally used. Wood back out of load. When the machine starts, 
; Ss oOo ese . overhang at the top, to keep the ani- wheels furnished when specially ordered. aoc beater is a a povelvns = 
piee<; TowERCanaDIANLiD. J} | mals from climbing over. Roller Bearings one a2 Sener as cues 
77H waas® INN TORONTO. {7 Skunks breed once a year, and pro- Seven complete sets of roller bearings on = a ‘the polo St eteamz ‘ 
EXCELLENCE A duce from six to eight young. They Get This Book. | Be sure to ask us for a copy of our new book, “Better Farm Implements and 
ie are born in May or June, and mature ee eo ut e we i do not algady haveone. Answersevery nesien consung Sneage 
(iO omipatomaprh tatiana uvtog wearters. | PY, December. United States Depart: | f°" OY IY "JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS.” 
Write OZMENT, 96-F, St. Louis. a ‘| ment of Agriculture. ANY __ MOLINE. ILLINOIS 
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“Powerful Smalley”: 
Coins Piles of Hard 
Dollars for the Silo Mint 8 


Makes silo filling now such an easy 
task that thousands of the most suc- 
cessful farmers cut all manner of silage 
with the one machine. 

With this force-feed cutter, the job 
of filling the largest silo is a simple, 
easy task. No matter how high the 
i@ silo or how heavy the silage, this 
grip-hook machine eagerly eats up 
the work. Everybody happy and no 
backaches. 


“Powerful 


SMALLEY” 


; Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—““Enormous Appetite” 
You Cannot Afford to Be Without 
This Marvelous Cutter! 


Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
. shoots silage to the top of highest silo through 
spacious 10-inc 4 blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
uces silage thatis eaten to the lest scrap. 
No waste. 





4 25% heavier and stronger. Specially 

» strengthened where most needed. 10?) steel 
in allparts. Lifetime service. 

.. Hard-oil cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. Prolongs 


life of machine. 


Free Book on Silage 


and catalog combined. Tells amazing story of 
> silage profits. Tells valuable secrets of great **twoe 
‘=> crop movement” and all about the great time and 

labor saving “POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One 
book free to one address, Write today, to be sure 
you get your tree copy. 


» SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 Willow St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Ensilage, 
Hand Feed Cutters, Combination Ensilage 
* and Snapping Machines, Drag and Circular 
Saw Machines, Champion Plows, Cob 
Grinders and Feed Mills, 
















Your Horses are Entitled 
to a Haircut Before the 
Spring Work Begins 


Farmers and horse owners of England and France 
have done it for years and it is done now by pro- 
gressive owners everywhere in this country. 

No way to do it so easy, so quick or so well has 
ever been devised as with a 


Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping 
Machine The price of this splendid $752 


machine is only . . 
at your dealers direct. It is used in every civil- 
ized country, has all file hard cut steel gears, en- 
closed, protected and running in oil. 

Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we 
will ship C. O. D. forthe balance. Send now. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 

639 La Salle Ave., Chicago 

Write for our new catalogue showing the worlds 
largest and most modern line of borse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines. 


Pull Stumps! Make 
Get this Milme Unbreakable cd ’ 
oney! 


All-Steei Combinationstump 
Puller. Seif or Stump An- 

Raise crops next 
Pull trees faster 








echored. Pulle stumps.green 
trees and hedges quick, easy. 
ron land now 





Tripieand Quadrupleat 
Also Rotary Power At- 
tachment for sawing, 
grinding,washing,etc. 

\ MILNE MFG. CO. 








ALFALFA AND SOIL FERTILITY. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 


“I was somewhat surprised in look- 
ing over the daily paper to find an ac- 
count of .a speech given by Doctor 
Hopkins before the American Dairy In- 
stitute, held in connection with the 
National Dairy Show, at Chicago. In 
this speech he states that it is a mis- 
taken idea that alfalfa enriches the 
soil. He says that large yields re- 
quire a great amount of fertility and 
really impoverish the soil very rapidly 
unless fed to live stock and the result- 
ing manure returned to the soil. The 
idea that alfalfa enriches the soil, he 
claims, probably comes from the fact 
that in many instances the soils have 
been growing large crops for many 
years, and the crops following alfalfa 
are better than those following non- 
leguminous crops. He goes on to say 
that alfalfa extends its roots many feet 
into the ground, utilizing the fertility 
not needed by the roots of other plants 
as well as putting the soil into good 
physical condition. Now, as I get his 
idea, you might- call alfalfa a stimu- 
lant to the soil, and by a rotation, say 
of corn and alfalfa, for a few years, 
you would, in time, exhaust the soil 
completely unless you spread manure. 
In western Iowa do you think that this 
is true? Perhaps you have discussed 
this before in your paper, but I have 
been a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer for 
a number of years. I might have 
missed it, however, although I don’t 
miss many of them.” 

There is no soil which a rotation of 
corn and alfalfa will not, in the end, 
impoverish. As we have told our 
readers many times, there are five 
main things in addition to the proper 
supply of water, which the soil must 
have if it is to be fertile. The first 
three of these are an abundance of ni- 
trogen, of phosphorus, and of potas- 
sium, in forms available for plant use. 
‘ne fourth requirement is sufficient 
humus to give the soil good mechan- 
ical condition and enable it to furnish 
an attractive home for bacteria. The 
fifth main requirement is that it be 
sweet, that is, contain sufficient lime 
to neutralize soil acidity. A system 
of farming that will supply these five 
requirements will keep any ordinary 


soil permanently fertile. A rotation 
of corn and alfalfa does not supply 
these requirements. As far as the 


first requirement, an abundance of ni- 
trogen, is concerned, such a rotation 
is all right, for alfalfa, by means of its 
root bacteria, draws on the inexhaust- 
ible supply of nitrogen in the air and 
fixes it in the soil. So far as phospho- 
rus and potassium are concerned suth 
a rotation is sadly lacking. For a 
time alfalfa, by bringing up phosphate 
and potash salts from the_ subsoil 
meets the requirements fairly well, but 
in twenty or thirty years on all soils 
except those which are unusually rich 
in phosphorus, there will be a short- 
age in this element. On some soils 
the potash supply will also commence 
to fail about this time. This is. not 
surprising when we consider that the 
average acre foot of corn belt soil con- 
tains less than 2,000 pounds of phos- 
phorus and 40,000 pounds of potassium 
and that a five-ton crop of alfalfa hay 
removes twenty-four pounds of phos- 
phorus and 120 pounds of potassium. 
At first glance these figures indicate 
that the time of phosphorus and potas- 
sium exhaustion will be far in the fu- 
ture. It must be remembered, though, 
that a soil becomes barren long be- 
fore all of the phosphorus or all of the 
potassium is removed. In fact, if only 
a third of the total supply of phospho- 
rus and potassium in the soil is re- 
moved, many soils become so impov- 
erished that they are no longer prof- 
itable to cultivate. So far as the fourth 
requirement, humus, is concerned, a 
rotation of corn and alfalfa meets this 
requirement splendidly, for alfalfa fur- 
nishes an abundance of decaying or- 
ganic matter. The last requirement, 
that of sweetness, is not affected much 
one way or the other by a corn and 
alfalfa rotation. A limestone soil will 
not become sour till after many years 
of cultivation. Many corn belt soils, 
though, require a ton application of 
lime every four or five years if a rota- 
tion of corn and alfalfa is to prove 
profitable. 

The two things that become lacking 
first in most soils are nitrogen and 
humus. It is these two things which 
alfalfa furnishes to the soil. For this 
reason most farmers are under the 
impression that if alfalfa is grown 
(and this is true of all other legumi- 
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WITH ONE 
OPERATION 





DISC, SEED, HARROW 


7 Hart-Parr easily pulls discs, drills, and harrows at 















one time—over any field. Only one man needed. Cuts 

usual time and expense one-half to two-thirds. Seeds, 
entering ground that is still moist, get a good sturdy start, 
and a much heavier yield results. Insures against early drought, 
rust or light, chaffy grain. 


Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


if needed. No stopping—fuel tank holds 
enough for aday’srun. No winter feeding. 
Just grease up the bearings and put ber in 
the shed till spring. That’s all. 

Easily Understood— Has no complicated 
parts to break or perplex you. Any bright 














Low Cost—Uses lowest grade KEROSENE 
costing sc to 10c agallon. Discs, seeds and 
harrows on one gallon per acre. No ex- 
pense while idle. Entirely eliminates ex- 
pensive horses, drivers, coal and water 
rustlers, etc., and soon pays for itselfon as 
little as 250 acres. farm hand can soon learn to operate it. 

Always Ready—Starts in ten minutes, Our man personally instructs him. New 
Never tires. Workseven 24 hoursaday, 40B.H.P. 


Special Model for “Corn Belt Farmers” 
Makes Poor Farms Pay Good Profits 


Write quick for prices, new-1912 catalog and booklet, “Plowing and Tilling with the 
Modern Farm Horse." Don't start seeding till you do. 
“29 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
, 220 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa. 
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Save Money 








on Hay Carrier 


and lessen labor for yourself and your horses. With two lifts 
where it takes you three with the average carrier, you can fill 
your loft, automatically dump at any height and scatter the 
hay evenly without working in a hot loft, if you use the 


_Triple Draft 


ADVANCE HAY CARRIER 


Fits Any Track 


It is easily adjustable to any standard width or style 
of steel track. Will not tip or jump track by jolts or 
side pulls. It has an Automatic Ball Trip, and no 
rope grips or clutches to cut or wear rope. Install it 
now while your loft is full of hay and you'll need no 
scaffolding. 

Write for catalog and give name of your most con- 
venient dealer. 


The Olson Mfg. Co. 
200 Olson Street ALBERT LEA, MINN. 




















The Spreader that Won = = 
the Hartman Contest 385 


A two day bitter contest that will 
live in agricultural history—famous 
as the binder contests of a genera- 
tion ago. General agents and experts were on hand to get 
the best possible out of their machines. And the result! 


The New Idea Defeats the Field 


Let us send you the story of this great fight and the outcome, to- 
gether with our catalogue showing the 24 points of New Idea superiority 
over other spreaders. You will be convinced that we have the goods, 
and we are willing to prove ourclaims. The 
7 A New Idea is made in sizes suitable to any man 
TH \DE who has need for spreaders. Write us to-day. 
s 3 
NE M ANUR 
SPREADER 
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NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
125 Sycamore Street, Coldwater, Ohio. 
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AETNA DYNAMITE 


will remove useless 
and obstructing em- 


bankments, mounds, hills, big 
rocks and boulders and stumps 
ess time than it takes us to 
| about it. It does away with 
employment of horses and 
ands and what it costs to 
» and pay 4hem. And the 
avork is done without the least 
danger 10 you. 


One man armed 
. a ~ 
wih AETNA DY- 
NAMITE will do as much 
work as several teams of horses 
alfa dozen farm hands. 
9 save is clear profit. The 
e costs but litthe—not 
1 as much as the horses 
n. Don’t waste your time 
y in the old way, If 
ave been prejudiced 
st the use of dynamite, 
sus and let us educate 
you in its uses and benefits. 
Get to work in advance 
of Spring and have things 
ready fur the plow as soon as 
the frost leaves the ground. 
AETNA DYNAMITE will 
work wherever the plow will or 
will not go. You will find it the 
createst aid you have ever used and 
you ll thank us for calling your 
attention.to it. We will edu- 
ate you by mail and booklet 
and make this year’s profits a 
: deal bigger than they 
were last Season. 
A postcard sent to us 
today will bring our educa- 
nal booklets free of charge 
hy return mail. They are worth 
ji They are worth countless 
dollars to you. 


Aetna Powder Co. 
General Offices, Tribune Bidg. 
Chicago, lil. 


For quick attention address 
Department ¢«. 
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ITCH them toa 
S H Dise Harrow that wont 
worry the life out of them with 
a pounding tongue. I want to send 





\ Harrow to try on your land free, 
for 30 days, and Ill even pay the 
freight. The 


MONMOUTH 
TONGUELESS 


hes absolutely No Neck Weight, No Side Draft; and 
it turns sround as easy as a Plow, It has Adjust- 
a! Scrapers, Hard Maple Bearings, Long Oil Tubes, 
it Boxes and Double Levers. Transport 
s for going on road, if you want them. 
1€ quote you our low.factory price,direct to you 
and send complete Catalog 
‘ of Harrows, Piows, Culti- 
ma, vators,Grain Drills, etc. Send 
mMe your name and address 
y. The Plow Man, with 


Monmouth Plow Factory 
218 South Main Stree! 
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Good Money in Hay Handled Right 


Kouns Rakes and Stackers handle right. Let 
W. KOUNS, Salina. Kansas. 


me show you, 








nous crops, such as clover, cowpeas, 
etc.) once every four or five years, the 
fertility of the soil will be maintained. 
The Roman farmers thought that two 
thousand years ago, and found out 
later, to their grief, that they were 
mistaken. The English farmers also 
thought that, but latér became unde- 
ceived. Our own eastern farmers 
thought that for a while, but most of 
them found out as much as thirty or 
forty years ago that they must use 
manure and fertilizers in addition to 
growing leguminous crops if the soil 
were to prove -permanently fertile. 





RINGING HOGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you send me a plan for mak- 
ing a crate in which to ring hogs?” 

Hogs are rung in order to prevent 
them from rooting, and thus injuring 
the pasture. Hogs root to get grubs 
and worms in the soil, and if there is 
not enough bone-building material in 
the ration, to get mineral matter. Hogs 
getting a ration lacking in bone and 
muscle builders are more likely to 
root than those properly fed. 

The large, white, red-headed grub 
which is so often found in old blue 
grass pastures, and which so dam- 
ages the stand of corn planted on such 
pasture is one of the greatest tempta- 
tions for hogs to root. Because of the 
way in which hogs consume these 
grubs we have in the past held that 
the rooting of hogs in old blue grass 
pasture does more good than harm, 
and therefore have advised against 
ringing. But at present we are not 
altogether certain that they do more 
good than harm. There is often found 
in the grubs the undeveloped form of 
what is known as the thorn-headed 
worm. Hogs eating the grubs intro- 
duce the small thorn-headed worms in- 
to their bodies. If on examining the 
intestines of hogs which have died, 
large numbers of milky-white worms 
from two to eleven inches in length, 
blunt at one end and with hooks at 
the other, are found, you may know 
that the thorn-headed worm is caus- 
ing damage, and should take special 
pains to: keep your hogs from rooting 
in old blue grass pastures. 

The rings and pliers with which to 
put them in may be bought at most 
hardware stores. We would be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who 
have discovered any especially con- 
venient way of holding the hogs and 
inserting the rings. About the most 
practical way we know of is to lasso 
the hog to be ringed around the upper 
jaw. Then tie the other end of the 
rope around a post. Any method that 
holds the upper jaw steady will work 
all right. 





DISKING ALFALFA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have been growing some alfalfa 
for several years with good success. I 
would like to know with regard to the 
best time in the spring for disking the 
old stand. My understanding is that 
disking will do it good and kill the 
weeds.” ‘ 

The time to disk alfalfa is early in 
the spring, as soon as the ground is in 
nice, mellow condition. It should be 
neither too wet nor too dry. Do not 
disk alfalfa which is only one year old; 
wait until it is two or three vears old 
and gets firmly established. Then, at 
the right time in the spring go on with 
the disk and cut it up thoroughly, run- 
ning the’ disk straight, however, in- 
stead of giving much slant. This will 
split the crowns, cultivate the alfalfa, 
and kill many weeds. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued a cir- 
cular containing carefully classified 
lists of publications of the department 
suitable for the use of teachers. All 
teachers who wish to vitalize their 
school work, whether it may be in the 
country or in the city, will find this 
circular of great value to them in en- 
abling them to select circulars, bulle- 
tins, and other publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, containing in- 
formation in every possible line of ag- 
ricultural work. The circular is known 
as Circular No. 19, and it can be had 
free by addressing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


[NEW BASEBALL GRAND STAND 
| POLO GROUNDS,NEW YORK 

| COVERED WITH 100.000 SQ.FT: 
J-M ASBESTO acing 
ROOFING 

















The Largest Baseball Buildiags | 
in America are Covered with 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


The importance of five-proc/ construction was so vividly 
demonstrated to the owners of the baseball grandstand at the 
Polo Grounds in New York by the disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed their $200,000.00 structure last year that they decided 
to take no chances of 2 repetition. They therefore built+the 
new grandstand, shown above, of materials approved by the 
highest authorities on fire-proof construction—steel, concrete 
and J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

Being made from Asbestos rock fibres and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, J-M Asbestos Roofing is a// mineral all the way 
through—nothing in it to rust, melt, crack or deteriorate with 
age. It will ordinarily last as long as the building it covers. 

And itis the cheapest-per-year roofing because it is the only ready- 
to-lay roofing which never needs coating. Its first cost is the onlycost. 

The grandstands and pavilions at Cleveland, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Toronto are also covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. And 
the new grandstand and pavilion now being built at American League 
Park, Boston, will be covered with this practically indestructible roofing. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, any- 
where. Sold by most hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct 
from our nearest branch where we have no dealer. 

Write for free sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this 
roofing is made and illustrated Book No. 12 53 Address nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


ASREST ry $ Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 


te ee 
< O> 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 
er i 


Magnesia Products Electrical Supplies, Etc. 


Baltimore Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis n Francisco 


For Canada:-THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. ontreal, Que. ‘innipeg, Man. Vancouver, B.C. 1582 











ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS IN 
OUR NEW 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK 








Actually 
Buys This Fine 


Twin 
Automobile 
Seat Top 


Buggy 


Think of it! Only $33.65—full purchase price—for this splendid latest style 
Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you ever 
hear of such a tremendous bargain as this? We actually sell you a regular $50.00 
Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy for only $33.65. And, remember, this is simply 
one instance. his is just a sample of our many amazing bargains on any and every 


kind of vehicle. Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book contains 
ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS. 


Positively the greatest, most startling price making the history of the vehicle 
business has ever seen. A guaranteed top buggy as low as $29.90; a guarantee 
runabout for $23.80; a guaranteed road cart for $10.35. The same smashing bar- 

< gains on spring wagons, road wagons, farm wagons, trucks, etc. 
THE SECRET OF OUR LOW PRICES. 
We sell direct from the factory to you. We cut out all dealers’, agents’ and 


jobbers’ profits. We aim only to secure one profit and consequently we actually 
save you from $20.00 to $50.00 on any vehicle of any kind. 


GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 65W70 


Send postal or letter—today—at once—for our beautiful 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle 
Book No. 65W10. Contains every one of these hundred great bargains and full perticmings of our 
thirty days’ trial and absolate guarantee. This book is free. Simply ask for it, and we will 
send it to you prepaid by return mail, together with full particulars of our special prices and terms, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEED CORN. 


This problem is not one, but three- 
fold: to secure seed that will certainly 
grow; to secure seed that is adapted 
to the locality; and to secure a vari- 
ety that in an ordinary season will 
mature in that locality before frost. 
This seed corn problem will be espe- 
cially difficult this year. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the corn ripened early 
on account of drouth over most of our 
territory, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the quality of the seed corn 
this spring will be very poor. 

The first thing is to be sure that 
you have seed that will grow with vig- 
orous germination. We again suggest, 
therefore, that you look into this, and 
do it tomorrow, provided it is not the 
Sabbath. It is just as easy to start 
your germination test tomorrow as on 
any other day, and find out just what 
kind of seed corn you have. You will 
be fortunate if three-fourths of it 
grows vigorously, and you will not be 
altogether unfortunate, if not 
than haif of it grows. The thing we 
want to impress upon our readers is 
that this must be done, and done now, 
to find out just where you are at. 

The second part of the problem is 
how to secure seed corn that is adapt- 
ed to your environment. You will be 
tempted to send away and buy your 


seed corn. Before you listen to that 
temptation, asceriain whether you can 
not get seed corn in your own county 


more | 





or in an adjoining county, or in the 
second county east or west. Corn is 
peculiar. We have brought corn from 
a distance, splendid corn, almost ideal 
—and yet when we planted it, it 
seemed all summer to be homesick. 
It was not adapted to the location or 
to the environment. 

Experiments made by almost every 
experiment station in the United 
States show that the best seed corn 
in the county or in a neighboring coun. 
ty will yield better the first year than 
corn of apparently superior breeding 
and quality brought from a distance. 
This is in a measure true of all the 
grains, but it is more particularly true 
of corn than of any other grain. We 
do not know why it is. Corn, as we all 
know, is a semi-tropica) plant, though 
it has been moved north and west ev- 
ery year, and has developed a vast 
number of varieties. We know that 
the environment has had much to do 
with the variation. In other words, 
corn has been trying to adapt itself 
to whatever part of the country it has 
been brought, and having adapted it- 
self, which is a matter of years, it will 
do better than will even better corn 
brought from a distance, simply be- 
cause it is at home. It is a sort of 
nervous grain, anyhow. 

Therefore, if you find you have to 
buy seed corn, get it just as near your 
own latitude as possible, and on soil 
that is like that on which you intend 
to plant it. This is not a difficult thing 





at all in seasons when the seed corn 
is generally good; but this year it will 
be more difficult than in ordinary 
years. 

The third problem of seed corn is to 
secure a type of seed that will mature 
in your latitude. We are sometimes 
asked why it is that there is so much 
of a seed corn problem now compared 
with thirty years ago. Then the av- 
erage farmer just went to his crib, 
picked out what seemed to be the best 
ears, and planted them; and ordinarily 
he had a very fair stand. 

The reason is that we have been 
aiming at large yields, and to get large 
vields we have been growing corn too 
large for our latitude. The result is 
soft corn, corn frequently caught by 
the frost, and hence chaffy, or corn 
which, if not caught by frost, is yet 
soft, and must be sold at a discount 
on the market. This soft corn should 
stand a very heavy discount, not mere- 
ly on account of its condition, but be- 
cause a very much larger per cent of 
it is water. Corn in merchantable con- 
dition, or corn that will test No. 2, con- 
tains from ten to twelve per cent of 
water under ordinary atmospheric con- 
ditions. This can not be removed ex- 
cept by artificial heat. It is a part of 
the corn itself, and if it were removed, 
cattle could not eat it. Much of the 
corn offered on the market, however, 
has from twenty to thirty per cent of 
water, and sometimes more. Where it 
is grown too large for the climate, the 
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book, as well. 
I’ve been 
should know 


years, a furnace that I call— 


And alse that I say it’s a saver. 


that was ev 
It gives the c/eanes 
been put before y« 


‘heating of any heat 
ou American people. 


your own s atisfaction. 


out of all his pleasures of life. 


There zs another side, gentlemen. 


that the home was not properly heated. 
improper heat and ventilation, come purely from those sources. 
“It’s _ heating proposition of your home that I want to talk about zow. I have perfected, in the last few 


Please note ca refully that this furnace of mine is guaranteed. 
These two points so strongly 
welded toget! ver aS my reputation tor 30 years has made them, 
eee in themselves appeal mighty strong to jou. 

is Winter Chaser Furnace is the first 
r made with ap entrance door and large air chamber. 
ing system that has ever 
Ican easily prave this to 


and only jacket furnace 


radiator; has proper heating plan in 
smoke being consumed: it stands low, 
Many other reasons I want to tell you all about. 


My Winter Chaser is Guaranteed—Lots of 
Them Have Been in Homes Quer 25 Years 


When you buy my Winter Chaser Furnace, friend, you are 


I Want all Home-Owners Who are 
Paying Big Fuel Bills to Write Me at 
Once for this Free Book; [’ll Show You 
How to Save 333% of Your Fuel Bills 


sympathize with every man in the country today who is trying to 
have a nice comfortable, cozy home but whose coal bills are eating him 
I used to be one of those wasteful 
men myself—and I know just how hard it is to try to’see the other side of this heating proposition. 
Yes, indeed—and it’s the side you certainly should know 
about right now, not only for the sake of your family’s health, but for the sake of your pocket- 


in this furnace manufacturing business now for more tran 30 years and if anyone in the country 
how a house ought to be heated at the least possible expense, I think I’m the man. 
have seen scores of unfortunate things happen, such as sickness and unhappy families, due directly to the fact 
Many diseases today that we never think of as being caused from 
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|Campbell’s Guaranteed § 


Winter Chaser Furnace—It’s a Saver! 


iping; has broad firepot, 
as good slant to all pipes. 
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2am iler, There are no cement packed joints inthe construction 
of the Wine er Chaser—so tlie re is no gas or nauseating cdors. 


Construction Makes My Winter Chaser a 
Saver—Here are 4 Points of Superiority 
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factured in the United States. My 
a big tire to be burned very slowly and 
iximum of heat every hour of the 
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twenty fou s means you will get out of your coal every unit 
of heat possib ~thi t your coalis costing you the least possibie 
amount of mor My Patented Heat Retainer also is a big saver 
re) al. And here are a few more reasons why you can actually 
save wonderful’y with a Winter Chaser. Because it’s gas tight: 
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_ Send in 
This Coupon Today! 


Write at Once for 
this Free Book—Stop 
Wasting Your Coal 
—Get More Heat! 


Please address me personally. 
I'm mailing out hundreds ot 
books 
people who are waking up to 
the fact that there is some- 
thing bette in store for them 
here in Des Moines. 
Sincerely yours, 


one A. K. Campbell, President 


a CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY & 
1203 Walnut St., Des Moines, la. 


absolutely done with the heating question for the rest of your days. 
You don't have to worry about what is going to be done two, five 
or ten years from now. Allthis is done way with. You have 
instalied a furnace so strong and durable (remember the heavy 
plate stee!) that it will be there and in perfect working order for 
your grandchildren. 

This is an absolute fact! Upon your request I will send you the 
names and addresses of many people who have had Campbell 
Furnaces in their homes for more than 25 years. And I'll send you 
the photographs of their homes, too, if you would like to see just 
how they look. 

And this is the very kind of a heating plant you can have in your 
home. Youcan have this Winter Chaser Furnace of mine that 
will not freeze or burst; you can have this one that produces such 
quick, pr ope rly moist heat; you can have warm floors in your home; 
you can have this, the cleanest heat in ail the world in your house. 
And you can hav e all these wonderfully fine features at even less 
cost than you are paying now for dirty, improper heat!! 

The thing for you to do right now is to sit down and write me a 
letter enclosing this coupon for the Free Book, *““Twice a Day” that 
Ill send you. You'll just be showing that you are a shrewd, far- 
sighted person by znvestigating. So be open to conviction and 
Go your investi- 
rating today. 


every day to #@ 
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farmer who sells it, even if apparent] 

dry, is selling a good deal of water in 
stead of corn. No farmer would al 
lieve this unt*] he has actually testeg 
it. If you want to know how myc! 
water your corn contains in the fielg, 

bring in half a dozen typical ears: 

weigh them, hang them up, and let 
them dry out to about No. 2 Condition, 
weigh again, and see how much they 
have lost in weight. This will show 
you how much surplus water there 
was in the corn. 

The constant temptation of our Tead- 
ers in the northern part of our tery. 
tory is to grow corn too big for their 
latitude. Now the philosophy of jt ig 
this: The latitude determines the 
heat units in the average season. The 
farmer should grow the type of corn, 
whether north or south, that will uti. 
lize these heat units. By “heat units” 
we mean the heat which the sun fyr. 
nishes during theeseason. It is foolish 
to grow a type of corn, say in the 
southern part of our territory, that can 
not utilize the heat units of that latj- 
tude. The farther we go north, the 
less the heat units in the average seg. 
son, and hence the smaller the type 
of corn that should be planted. 

We are quite well aware that the 
season varies. Last year, for example, 
furnished heat units far up in Minne. 
sota that are usually not furnished 
farther north than central Iowa. Hence 
varieties of corn too large for the cli- 
mate matured fairly well. This can 
not be counted on every year; and our 
readers in Minnesota must not assume 
that because they grew a certain large 
type of corn last year, they can do it 
again this year. The great probability 
is that they can not, and will have soft 
corn if they try it 

Now you may feed just as much of 
this soft corn to your hogs as you like, 
The water in it w2!l do them no more 
good than water from the trough. If 
it should freeze before it is fed, the 
hog would have good reason to com- 
plain. Our Iowa readers some years 
had some bitter experience in feeding 
this soft corn that was frozen before 
fed. 

Here, then, are three problems, and 
our readers should keep them all in 
mind when selecting their seed corn 
for this year. 





WHY BETTER SCHOOLS? 


In an address before the students 
of Cornell (New York) University, re- 
cently, Doctor Robertson, of Canada, 
quoted figures from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, showing 
that in 1855 the amount of labor ex: 
pended in producing a bushel of corm 
in the United States was four hours 
and thirty-five minutes. Under mod- 
ern conditions the amount of time re- 
quired is only forty-one minutes. With 
wheat, the difference is even more 
marked. In 1855 three hours of labor 
were expended on each _ bushel of 
wheat, and at present a _ bushel of 
wheat is requiring only ten minutes of 
labor. This changed condition, while 
dispersing labor from the country. has 
created a condition requiring more in- 
telligence, wider knowledge and larger 
ability on the part of the farmer. To 
meet these new conditions, the farm- 
ing population needs greater education- 
al opportunities. Speaking of conser- 


vation, Doctor Robertson said, “by 
conservation we mean not keeping 


things out of use, but making the best 
use of them for the present and leav- 
ing them in the best condition for the 
future. The three fundamental and 
mothering occupations which nourish 
and sustain all the rest,” Doctor Rob- 
ertson declared, “were farming, mak- 
ing homes and teaching and training 
the young.” By improving farming the 
remaining two occupations will be ben- 
efited because a!l three are inter-re- 
lated, and this is ethe means of con- 
serving the best in rural life. For ex- 
ample, more successful methods of ag- 
riculture will result in better living, 
beiter homes, and more money avail- 
able for training the young. The 
schools in the country will also be im- 
proved by more public spirit as well 
as by more money, if agriculture is 
successful. To the schools we must 
look for the development of the intelli- 
gence necessary to carry on agricul- 
tural operation under present-day con- 
ditions. The improvement of the 
schools will result in increased ability 
and will be one of the chief means of 
conservation and progress in rural 
communities. 
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Where Thousands of Well 
Dressed Men Come From 


In all parts of the world—in every 
country on the globe — Ward’s 
clothes are worn. They are worn 
by the man who wants to be well dressed 
and at the same time save half the usual 
clothing prices. No one can offer you 
more in the way of expert tailoring 
and no one will charge you so little 
for the best. You have your choice of 
hundreds of the season’s choicest fabrics, 
of all the spring’s snappy styles, of a suit all 
tailored, ready to ship the day your order and 
your measurements are received or if you pre- 
fer, we will make @ suit to your special order. 
In any and every case we guarantee your entire 
satisfaction as to fit and style wearing 
qualities. If for any reason you are not satis- 
fied your money will be instantly refunded. At 
jeast investigate before you buy your spring or 
summer suit. You owe that much to your 
pocketbook. If you want @ suit already tailored 

fal Rea 


complete ready to ship ask for dy 
to Wear Clothing book No. 33. If you want 
a suit tailored to your measure ask for book 


No. 38. Take your pick of these other free 





26. Bicycles, Motor- 
cycles. 

27. Baby’s Dress and 
Toilet. 

29. Circular and Drag 
Saws. 


30. Women’s Spring 
Fashion Book. 
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36. Muslin Wear. 

37. Millinery. 

38. Men’s Made-to. 
Order Clothing. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 
i A e Bridge, 19th and Campbell 
Chiat CAGO KANSAS CITY 


Please send me the following books free of charge, 


Book numbers, 33,...c.cccccccccccsccsescees Ovevccccccccces . 
DRO v.15. sscnssnncivncaccdededasbdeaweebbaseesianeneces cease oo 
Bi Oivicsccscccoceccvechccsetesseccsboes Snedeehbsse Medecngate 


State 
Send coupon to the nearer address 





How to Buy a Piano 
Direct From Factory 


A real standard piano—one that 


you will know is standard as soon 


as you hear the name. All frills, 
and usual expense off. Write for 
our plan, prices and catalogue. 


THE EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 








a IMPERIAL 3. 


InYour Own Home atOUR RISK 
HOUSEWIVES INVESTIGATE 
THE RANGE WITH 

CLUSIVE FEATURES 
guch as: Odor Hood, Ash Sifter, 
Stone Oven Bottom. 
. These wonderful fuel 
' gavers are fully de- 
“ ecribed in our catalog. 
a ct from = Factory 
Price. Freight Prepaid. 
365 Days Guarantee. 
‘ Easy Credit Terms If Wanted, 
WRITE TODAY for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
751 State Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 






















well paid positions will be open. 

Prepare yourself now by athorough 

f trainingin our large shops. Many 

cars. Repairing, overhauling, road 
work. Tite for particulars. 

Auto Training Ass’n 

Omaha, Nebr 


_Automobile School 


SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicage, ill. is the 
fitcst, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
the country. We give practical experience in re- 
Dairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No.5. F, E, Epwagps, Educational Director. 
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REVIEW. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 31, 1912.) 


The lessons of the quarter, and, in 
fact, most of the lessons for the year, 
are taken from the synoptic gospels— 
Matthew, Mark and Luke. These gos- 


pels are called synoptic, not, I think, 
as generally stated, because they give 
the synopsis of the life of Christ, or 
the main events of it, but because they 
have the same view, or, rather, view- 
point. They manifest the humanity of 
Christ. In fact, in these gospels He 
calls Himself the “Son of man.” They 
deal almost entirely, in fact, entirely, 
with the exception of the last week of 
His life, with His Galilean ministry. In 
these gospels His divinty is to be in- 
ferred from His acts, His works. His 
life, as recorded in them, was among 
the simple-minded, as we would say, 
country people—many of them of 
mixed blood. He Himself does not 
emphasize His divinity, nor teach it 
directly at the beginning. He is pre- 
sented in these gospels as the perfect 
Man, the Man who does things which 
no other man could do, and by doing 
them allows His hearers to draw their 
own conclusions as to what He is, to 
account for the works which He did 
in the only way possible, namely, that 
He must be more than man. 

Mark’s gospel was the first one writ- 
ten, and the shortest. Matthew’s was 
written later, and has a more distinct- 
ly Jewish cast. It is therefore said to 
be the gospel for the Jews. Luke was 
the latest to be written, and in the 
form of a letter to his friend Theophi- 
lus, in which he tells him that he has 
carefully gathered up the teachings of 
Jesus as they had been reduced to 
writing after His death by those who 
knew Him best. He is an editor of the 
previous writings, the student and in- 
vestigator, for which his previous ac- 
quaintance with Paul eminently qual- 
ified him. The gospel of John, on the 
other hand, was written many years 
later, after heresies regarding the per- 
son of Christ had developed in the in- 
fant church. Hence he begins with a 
statement of the divinity of Christ, 
identifies Him with the “Logos,” which 
was the name given by the Greeks to 
the Power behind all things. Hence 
he says: “In the beginning was the 
Word (the Logos), and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 
Then he speaks of His manifestation 
in the flesh—‘“and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, glory as of 
the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth.” John’s gos- 
pel has little to do with the Galilean 
ministry. It deals almost entirely with 
His ministry in Samaria and His later 
ministry in Jerusalem, culminating in 
His death. 

Jesus came “in the fullness of time,” 
when the world had been thoroughly 
prepared for His coming. The Greeks 
had given the world philosophy and 
art, had perfected the human form and 
sharpened the human intellect, but 
could not give peace to the soul. The 
Romans had given the world law, good 
roads and a stable government by force 
—but both Greeks and Romans were 
profoundly skeptical as to the future 
life. They failed to find any note of 
relief for the miseries that had fallen 
upon humanity. Romans and Greeks 
were therefore ready for the advent of 
some man who could utter the great 
living truths essential to the race. 

In Jerusalem there were three fac- 
tions: the Pharisee, the man of the let- 
ter of the law, the man who claimed 
to have a monopoly of true religion, 
the religious aristocrat, who held the 
common people in contempt: the com- 
mon folks, the unlearned, “these peo- 
ple who know not the law, are cursed.” 
Then there was the Sadducee, who was 
a thorough skeptic, and with whom 
this life was all. With him the pres- 
ent was everything. He therefore be- 
lieved in having a good time. Retired 
from the haunts of men was the Es- 
sene, who, disgusted with all that the 
Sadducee or the Pharisee could teach 
him, lived in communities in the des- 
ert, the mystics of the age, abstaining 
from marriage and from eating meat. 


But both among Greeks, Romans and 
Jews there was a class of people who 
were waiting for something better— 
with the Jew it was the Messiah. 
Neither Roman nor Greek had any 
warrant for this in their history nor 
their philosophy, and but little in their 
poetry. The Jew had th Old Testa- 
ment, and there were many among 
them, like Simeon, Anna and Zacha- 
rias, who were waiting for a coming 
good, through the line of David, but 
just what they did not know. Judea 
was under the rule of Rome. The king 
was a creature who held his place by 
the favor of the reigning emperor. The 
Roman garrison overlooked the temple 
court, ready to suppress any riot that 
might grow out of the bitter disputes 
between the different factions of the 
Jews. Then came John the Baptist. 
About thirty years before this there 
had been great expectations among 
the more devout, who knew of the 
strange hapenings at the birth of the 
son of Zacharias and of the Son of 
Mary. Thirty years had passed, and 
these stories would naturally be re- 
garded by most people as old wives’ 
tales. All at once John appeared on 
the banks of the Jordan and preached 
repentance. 


Luke, the editor, the historian, goes 
back in these lessons to the birth of 
these two men. The first, second, third 
and fourth lessons tell us of the 
strange happenings in the temple when 
Zacharias the priest for the first and 
only time in his life offered incense; 
of the birth of John the Baptist; of 
the remarkable manifestations of the 
Divine presence when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem; and of the significant 
happenings in the temple at the puri- 
fication of His mother. 

All these stories would naturally be 
regarded simply as tales, until the re- 
markable appearance of John. He 
moved then ation as it had never been 
moved before since the days of Elijah. 
Here was a man who had measured 
in his retirement the needs of the age, 
and who preached a gospel of wonder- 
ful directness and simplicity; not the 
full gospel, but a gospel of honesty, 
integrity, earnestness of purpose, re- 
form in character—honesty to the tax 
gatherer, faithfulness to the soldier— 
beneficence to all; but who treated all 
that was recognized as religion in that 
day with scorn and contempt, and who 
called the religious men of the day a 
brood of vipers; who spoke with con- 
tempt of their boast of descent from 
Abraham, and told them that God out 
of the stones that lay on the banks of 
the Jordan could make a better people 
than those who ruled in the temple at 
Jerusalem. He recognized the Mes- 
siah as his superior. He told them he 
did not preach the full gospel; that 





human power behind Him in bringing 
these truths home to the hearts of the 
people. 

We are told in these lesson how 
Jesus began His ministry in Caper- 
naum, on the sea of Galilee, the junc- 
tion point of two great caravan roads, 
by which He could reach most con- 
veniently the greatest mass of the 
simple-minded people, frees as yet from 
the pernicious doctrines and miscon- 
ceptions of the Messiah, which were 
current at Jerusalem. The lessons omit 
that first passover at Jerusalem, when 
Jesus had His conversation with Nico- 
demus, and His preaching in Judea; 
omit also the teaching in Samaria, and 
simply tell us of the manifestation of 
Himself as the perfect Man to the 
people who were prepared to receive 
these doctrines. 

They tell us of the gradual gathering 
around Him of the company of twelve 
men, some of whom we learn from 
John that He knew before; four of 
whom, in fact, were relatives of His. 
They tell of his calling them around 
Him as His disciples, that is, pupils, 
to be fitted for future work; and of 
His subsequently sending them forth 
as authorized teachers or apostles. 

They tell us of His attending the 
synagogue at Capernaum and filling 
the people with astonishment by cast- 
ing out a demon. They give us a sam- 
ple in the tenth lesson, of His work in 
Galilee, which, briefly, was: minister- 
ing to human infirmities, healing the 
sick, casting out demons. They tell us 
also of the source of His power. In 
the eleventh lesson they tell us a re- 
markable case of healing of a para- 
lytic, and His claim not merely to heal 
the sick, but to forgive the sin which 
was the cause of his sickness. 

In other words, in these lessons we 
have Jesus going among the people, 
healing their sickness, forgiving their 
sins; the Guide and Helper of those 
who needed help. More emphasis is 
laid in these lessons on His works 
than on His teachings. He is the great 
Physician, the sympathizing friend, the 
helper of humanity, One to whom they 
could ever look as helper and friend. 

In the coming quarter we have more 
emphasis laid upon His teaching. His 
teachings no doubt accompany the mir- 
acles, but the disciples recorded what 
impressed them most at the time—the 
fact that Man had visited this world 
who had both the power and the will to 
heip humanity, and to whom men had 
turned as a long-expected friend. 





EATS. 
The tray luncheon served to the club 
ladies recently ‘consisted of creamed 


chicken in ramekin cases, bread and but- 
ter sandwiches, tomato pickles, preserved 
oranges, cake with peppermint icing and 
coffee. The preserved oranges were made 
as follows: 

Preserved Oranges: Cut large navel 
oranges into eighths, let stand in water 
to cover over night; in the morning boil 
ten minutes, and let stand again. Do 
this two mornings; on the third morning 
take pound for pound of fruit and water, 
and boil until clear. 
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Reading Lamp 


Opticians agree that the light from a good oil lamp is 
easier on the eyes than any other artificial light. 

The Rayo Lamp is the best oil lamp made. 

It gives a strong, yet soft, white light; and it never flickers. It pre- 
‘serves the eyesight of the young; it 

You can pay $5, $10, or $20 for other lamps, but you cannot get. 
better light than the low-priced Rayo gives. 

Made of solid brass, nickel-piated. _ Easily lighted, without remov- 
(ing shade or chimney. Easy to clean and rewick. ’ 

; Dealers everywhere ; or write for descriptive circular direct to any agency of the 


rm W: Adams st, Standard Oil Company 






helps and quickens that of the old. 
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A Perfect Daker 


Saves Work 
and Fuel 


RCADIAN 


MALLEABLE 
NON-BREAKABLE 


RANGE 


The Arcadian —America’s Best 
Range, cuts down the fuel bill at least 
one-third. It stays a perfect baker, 
not only for the first year but for a 
lifetime. It never needs blackening 
—just a wipe-off with oily clothand 
it looks like new. Itsavesa woman 
steps and makes enough saving in 
fuel to pay for itself over and over. 
BUILT LIKE A LOCOMOTIVE BOILER 


The Arcadian is built of malleable 
iron, and charcoal iron—no cast iron 
or steel. It is riveted together, metal 
to metal, not simply bolted together 
and the seams stuffed with stove 
putty, like cast iron and so-called 
steel ranges. Because it is riveted 
air-tight without the use of stove 
putty, it stays air-tight. 

There are no bolts to loosen in the 

Arcadian, no stove putty to crumble 
out and let in false drafts to boost 
your fuel bills as happens with brit- 

tle cast iron and steel ranges. 

Write for our Interesting Free Booklet. 
This book is worth a good many dollars to 
anyone about to buy so important a house- 
hold necessity as a range. hk tells about the 
way a good range must be built, and shows 
how to pick out the weak points in poor 
ranges—gives you the inside facts about 
ranges. Write for this valuable free book- 
let today. 
The Arcadian is sold by dealers. 


ARCADIAN MALLEABLE RANGE CO. 
Dept. 11 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
















Only One 
Question 
To decide 


NOT whether lightning pro- BenjaminFrankli= 
tection is worth while. Originator of 
BUT what SYSTEM—that Lightning Control 

is the question. 
Over 2000 Insurance Companies have 
given their opinion and backed it up by 
notable reductions in insurance rates. ey 
are unanimous in declaring in favor of the 


Dodd System 
of Lightning Control 


the invention and discovery of West Dodd. No house 
80 protected has ever been destroyed by lightning. 
The DODD SYSTEM is based upon scientific data dis- 
covered and gathered originally byus. We know how 
and why, whereas others try to copy our methods. 
Lightning Views Free. Send for our large lightning 
book showing actuallightning photographs. ‘coves 
to any skeptic that the Dodd System gives absolute 
protection. We guarantee your safety under bind- 
ing contract. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
703 6th Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


West Dodd, Discoverer 
Perfected Lightning Contrel 

















Flease mention this paper when writing. 








Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A CORN PROGRAM. 


One of our chapters of Daughters 
of Ceres has asked for assistance in 
preparing a corn program for an even- 
ing meeting. The advice we give this 
chapter may be of interest to other 
readers. 

Ask the men to bring samples of 
seed corn for discussion, bringing one 


good ear and one _ undesirable ear. 
Wrap the ears in paper, and mix them 
up. Then pass them around to the 


men and boys, asking that they “swap” 
ears; each man must then tell whéth- 
er he has the best or the worst of the 
bargain, and why. The men who can- 
not give a good reason for their opin- 
pay a forfeit, to be fixed 
by those who give the best explana- 
tion for their judgment of the merits 
of the corn. 


ions must 


For refreshments, have corn prod- 
ucts—corn soup, corn bread, popcorn 
balls, popcorn, ete. 

sy way of entertainment, in addition 


to the music, which should always be 
a part of every program, have the 
young folks tell the story of Mondamin 
as given in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Beginning at the first chapter, let some 
person outline briefly the story of Hia- 
watha. Tell how he fasted and prayed 
that he might be of service to his peo- 
ple, how he wandered through the 
woods, saw the wild animals, the fish 
and the fruits, and cried, desponding, 
“Master of Life, must our lives depend 
on these things?” And then how he 
sees a youth approaching, “dressed in 
garments green and yellow, coming 
through the purple twilight, plumes of 
green bent o’er his forehead, and his 
hair was soft and yellow.” The youth 
tells Hiawatha that he 
come from the Master of Life to show 
him how by struggle and labor he 
shall gain what he has prayed for. 
He invites Hiawatha to wrestle with 
him, and they wrestle three times; 
then Mondamin says: “Bravely have 
you wrestled with me, thrice have 


wrestled stoutly with me, and the Mas- | 
ter of Life who sees us, he will give | 


to you the triumph. Tomorrow is the 
last day of your conflict, is the last 
day of your fasting. You will con- 
quer and o’ercome me. Make a bed 
for me to lie in, where the rain may 
fall upon me, where the sun may come 
and warm me. Strip these garments 
green and yellow, strip this nodding 
plumage from me, lay me in the earth 
and make it soft and loose and light 
above me. Let no hand disturb my 
slumber, let no weed nor worm molest 
me; let not Kahahgee, the raven, come 
to haunt me and molest me; only come 
yourself to watch me till I wake, and 
start, and quicken, till I leap into the 
sunshine.” 

The children will get quite excited 
over this story if they themselves are 
telling it, when they come to the point 
where the last day of the wrestling, 
“Suddenly upon the greensward all 
alone stood Hiawatha, panting with his 
wild exertion, and before him, breath- 
less, lifeless lay the youth. * * * 
Dead he lay there in the sunset, and 
victorious Hiawatha made the grave 
as he commanded. * * * Day by 
day did Hiawatha go to wait and watch 
besjde it, Kept the dark mold soft 
above it, kept it clean from weeds and 
insects, drove away with scoffs and 
shoutings, Kahgahgee, the king of ra- 
vens, till at length a small, green 
feather from the earth shot slowly up- 
ward, then another and another, and 
before the summer ended stood the 
maize in all its beauty, with its shin- 
ing robes about it, and its long, soft, 
yellow tresses. And in rapture Hia- 
watha cried aloud, ‘It is Monramin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin.’ 

“And still later when the autumn 
changed the long, green leaves to yel- 
low, and the soft and juicy kernels 
grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
then the ripened ears he gathered, 
stripped the withered husks from off 
them, as he had once stripped the 
wrestler, gave the first feast of Mon- 





is Mondamin, ! 








Every Woman Should Get This 
If She Cares to Save Money 





NEW YORK 
STYLE BOOK 


Waists, 98 cents to $6.98 

Skirts, $1.49 to $9.98 

Lingerie Dresses, $2.98 to $15.98 
Silk Dresses, $7.98 to $17.98 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Rain- 
coats, Gloves, Sweaters, Leather Goods, Jewelry and a complete 
line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


“NATIONAL” 







FREE 


It’s absolutely FREE to you right now—the beauti- 
ful, interesting, complete ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book for 
this season—containing 200 pages of the very newest, 
advanced’ New York and Paris fashions—the latest ad- 
vice from the real style centers—with many, many 
beautiful illustrations of the most up-to-date apparel. 

It shows countless bargains—helps you to be one of 
the very best dressed women—at a saving, too. 
handsome book is free to you for the asking. Send today. 
—* Suits, $10.98 to 
Hats, $1.98 to $9.98 


wy oa and Suits, $2.98 


This 


Tailored 
Suits 


Made to Measure 


$1250 10 $30 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 





Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually cut 
and made to order. We guarantee each 
suit to fit perfectly and to be satisfactory 
in every way, or we will cheerfully refund 
your money. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and express charges 
on ali our goods to any part of the world, 
You may return any “‘NATIONAL” gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure 
to state whether you desire samples of ma- 
terials used for “NATIONAL” Made-to- 
Measure Tailored Suits. Samples are sent 
gladly, but only when asked for—and they 
are well worth asking for, 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 200 W. 24th St., New York City 


MAIL ORDERS ONLY— NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES 








damin, and made known unto the peo- 
ple this new gift of the Great Spirit.” 

And later on, in Chapter 13, tell how 
the king of ravens gathered the birds 
together, that they might drag Mon- 
damin from the grave where he was 
buried, and of how Hiawatha frus- 
trated their plans. 

Repeat the story of the husking bee, 
“And whene’er some lucky maiden 
found a red ear in the husking, found 
a maize ear red as blood is, Nushka! 
cried they all together, Nushka! you 
shall have a sweetheart, you shall 
have a handsome husband.” 

Have the children show the crooked, 
dwarfed ears and recite: “And when- 
e’er a youth or maiden found a crooked 
ear in husking, found a maize-ear in 
the husking, blighted, mildewed or 
misshapen, then they laughed and sang 
together, crept and limped about the 
corn fields, mimicked in their gait and 
gestures, some old man bent almost 
double, singing singly or together: 
‘Wagemin, the thief of corn fields! 
Paimo said who steals the maize-ear.” 

We do not have enough poetry on 
the farm; the pleasure which young 
and old will take in preparing a pro- 
gram of this kind is only equaled by 
the benefit it will be to them, for the 
outline of the necessary culture of corn 
is given in this beautiful poem as well 
as a description of the blemishes that 
affect it, and the enemies which threat- 
en it. 

We have seen in foreign countries 
the maize plant growing in beds of 
foliage plants, and quite as beautiful 
as they. Let us point out the beauty 
as well as the usefulness of the plant 
which has long been the “friend of 
man.” 





CARPE’ BEDS, LETTER BEDS, 
AND FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Can you tell me what kind of a 
plant is used in making letters on a 
lawn of blue grass. How many plants 
or seeds would be required to make 
ten one-foot letters, or whatever is the 


q 





Glean House 
With Air 






SANTO Vacuum Cleaning System 
completely installed. Run by gasoline or electricity. 
Systems furnished with or without engines. Write 
for full particulars. 

COLTON BROTHERS COMPANY 
417 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 








usual size? 
winter?” 

Coleus or foliage plants are most 
used to make letters and fancy carpet 
beds on lawns. Other plants which 
are much used are the altermanthera, 
achyranthera, sweet alyssum and age- 
ratum. Probably the best for making 
letters are the coleus and the alter- 
manthera. It is now too late to grow 
plants for this season from seed; they 
must be bought of the florist or nur- 
seryman. Ordinary sized plants we 
would expect to cost from 50 cents to 
$1 per dozen. The altermanthera is 
set about six or seven inches apart 
each way. The coleus plants are set 
from a foot and a half to two feet 
apart. If it is desired to make letters 
only a foot high, then we think that 
the altermanthera is the plant to use 
rather than the coleus. None of these 
plants are hardy over winter; they 
must be taken up and kept in the 
house. 

Personally, we do not think much 
of carpet beds or spelling out letters 
on the lawn. It takes so much time 
and money for the results secured. If 
such a bed is to look at all well, the 
greatest care must be given. It must 
be carefully trimmed every few days, 
and the grass around it also must be 
kept well trimmed. 


Do the plants live out over 
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WworRK WITH THE TEACHER. 


are faults in the pronuncia- 
Idren in both town and coun- 
which need to be corrected 
py criticism from the mothers as well 
; the teachers. School children who 
ae better say, “goin’, doin’, what 

would of,” etc. The simplified 
~ of speaking is carried to a de- 
pad which robs sentences of their full 
sine and significance. Teachers can 
o far with children in the matter 
aT correct pronunciation and proper 
fanguage through set lessons from the 
rammar. The lessons must be car- 
ried on in the home. 

Slovenly diction is not confined to 
schoo! children. We may complain 
that only by the closest attention can 
we tell what school children read, yet 
if we lose track of a sentence or ‘so of 
some of our public speakers, We are 
jst, the method of speaking making it 
impossible to understand the isolated 
words. 

The way the psalms and hymns are 
sung in some churches makes them 
absolutely unintelligible to those who 
are not familiar with the air. “Is 
she singing in French or English?” is 
a question frequently asked during a 
musical number. And as to catching 
the sense of what is being said at a 
reception—it can only be done after 
the manner of going through a revolv- 
jing door—by waiting until there is an 
opening, and slipping in. : 

In an address on an economic ques- 
tion, that at the present time is at- 
tracting wider and wider attention, the 
speaker from a neighboring state— 
distinguished throughout the entire 
country for his knowledge and grasp 
of this particular subject—in a two- 
hour speech before .a body of business 
men, failed to reach their convictions 
as vitally as he might have done, be- 
cause of a manner both too prolix and 
diffuse, and more especially because 
of a torrent of words which poured 
out so rapidly that time was not given 
to his auditors to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of one important statement 
before another tumbled over it. Then, 
too, the words were volleyed forth so 
that the diction was not clear, and the 
impression was very often left on the 
ear, of words being slurred together. 
Had this speech been read from the 
printed page, it would have appealed 
to the reader as a strong, forcible pre- 
sentation of the subject; as it was, the 
effect was as of a jumble of words, 
the same effect that the song, “The 
lost Chord,” as given by a soloist, 
made on the young man who wrote 
home: ‘This is not. Esperanto, it is 
how Miss Blank sang: 

“See did dwun dye ut thee yorgon, 

Ay wuz weery and eeel ut eese.” 

We must work with the teachers to 
overcome this bad habit of slighting 
the consonants and murdering the 
vowels. If the parents are careful to 
speak distinctly and clearly, and insist 
that the children remember.the “ings” 
and sound final consonants, we will do 
more towards giving them that cor- 
fect and refined pronunciation of the 
mother tongue which bespeaks culture 
and gives charm to even a weak voice, 
than the teacher can do. We can not 
use the mouth and the speaking or- 
gals Without opening the mouth. Do 
not let the children talk between their 
teeth. Distinct and accurate articula- 
tion is due those with whom we speak. 
Sometimes a “tag day” is given for 
Claritable organizations, at which time 
al] who give towards the cause are 
lagged with a card. When we_allow 
our children to be careless in their 
Manner of speaking because they live 
ii the country where people “value 
you for yourself and not for your man- 
ter of dress or speech,” we give them 
a “tag” which does them wrong, and 
lay rob them of opportunities which 
Yould be worth while. 


There 2 
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KEEPING SAUSAGE THROUGH THE 
SUMMER. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Make the sausage into good-sized 
cakes, work and pat with the hand so 
they will hold their shape, then fry 
tle same as you would for immediate 
Use. Place in a large jar in even lay- 
es, lay a cloth over the jar, and strain 
the grease that fries out as often as 
the frying pan gets too full. Drain out 
all the grease and wash the frying pan 
*ccasionally, and -be careful and do not 
*t it get too brown or crusty. I fry 
ly sausage the next day after it is 
Made. When the jar is nearly full, or 
When the sausage is all cooked, I put 





a large plate over it and weight it 
down; then pour enough melted lard 
over it to cover it about two inches 
deep. When wanted for use, push the 
lard to one side, lift sausage out into 
frying pan, set the oven and heat thor- 
oughly, when it is ready to serve. Be 
careful to keep the sausage in jar well 
covered with lard. 

When you have used some of the 
sausage, a part of the lard may be re- 
moved to get it out of the way. This 
lard can be used in cooking. 

S. E. TAYLOR. 

Shelby County, Missouri. 





A WORD TO YOUNG WIVES: 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Occasionally I see something in the 
paper which,indicates that sometimes 
the young wife grows rather impatient 
over chance allusions by her husband 
to his mother’s cooking. I am an old 
woman, a mother, a grandmother, and 
a great-grandmother. I want to say to 
the younger sisters of this page that 
there is no good reason for a wife to 
be offended because her husband has 
a few pleasant memories of his moth- 
er’s ways. Remember, it will be only 
a few years until you will be the moth- 
er-in-law, and, as you hope your sons 
will have some pleasant memories of 
you and of your dinners, give your hus- 
band the same privilege. The little 
things he says about his mother’s pies 
should not hurt your feelings in the 
least. The man who loves his mother 
is the man who will most truly love 
his wife. 

GRANDMOTHER. 





WOMEN BRING IMPROVEMENT. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Northern Illinois is coming to the 
front through coéperation. The wom- 
en in one township grew dissatisfied 
with the condition of their cemetery, 
and organized to raise money by en- 
tertainments, and hired men to plat 
and re-fence the place where lay the 
remains of their dead. Trees were 
trimmed, walks were made, and a 
tool house built in one corner. A well 
was also put down, and consequently 
shrubs are alive and many urns of 
plants make the place beautiful. Men 
became interested, and contributed 
money and labor. From that small 
beginning other walks were built, and 
a public library and fire-fighting appa- 
ratus were added. 

An adjoining township also organ- 
ized, improved their village cemetery, 
and have added each year strips of 
cement sidewalk throughout the vil- 
lage. 

The entertainments are high-class, 
many hithertd undiscovered talents 
have been developed, and musicals, 
oratorical contests and mixed enter- 
tainments follow with mutual benefit. 

The women in another township had 
a church built, and although there are 
not many men active religiously there, 
they are raising up a new generation 
who may yet fill the church with ar- 
dent worshipers. 

More and more the country church- 
es are becoming the social centers. 
Sunday school class organization has 
increased the class membership from 
eight to over a hundred in one instance 
and have doubled and multiplied in 
other instances. Try it. 

Stereopticon lantern slides on moral, 
religious and temperance subjects are 
being used Sunday evenings, assisted 
by local music clubs and orchestras. 

In Winnebago county, the Grange is 
becoming very popular, and has been 
a source of education to many neigh- 
borhoods. Roads are being named and 
parks laid out. 

The. consolidated schools in said 
county, through the efforts of O. J. 
Kern, are doing much to improve con- 
ditions in rural districts. The new 
Harlem consolidated school orchestra 
was a great acquisition to the farmers’ 
institute held in Rockford, Illinois. 
Many new homes are being built with- 
in a radius of five miles of that school. 
People are moving from Rockford to 
enjoy country privileges, where they 
can educate their children, and go to 
their business in the city by trolley or 
by autos. 

Centralized schools are no longer an 
experiment; they pay financially as 
well as intellectually. It is a great 


mistake to let desirable families move 
from any community to near-by cities 
in order to educate their children, or 
to enjoy good church and social privi- 
leges. 

Let us codperate, stay on the old 


homesteads, have good times, develop 
characters, spiritually, intellectually, 
physically, and financially. The school 
savings banks are doing wonders in 
that line. Farmers need to cultivate 
the top story of the human anatomy, 
along with soil cultivation, and many 
of them are doing so. 
EVA K. FICKES. 
Winnebago County, Illinois. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


One of our Iowa readers writes: 

“Can you tell me what is best for 
cleaning king plaster? I tried water, 
but with no success. Can common 
plaster be cleaned?” 

“What is best on a kitchen floor, oil 
or varnish? We have both. Some say 
oil is better. Our floor needs going 
over at once. Would you advise going 
over with both, or would you just 
varnish?” 





To Hearts and Homes: 

Will you kindly ask the readers of 
Hearts and Homes to send a formula 
for publication for a hand lotion con- 
taining mutton tallow? It is very heal- 
ing, but too solid to use conveniently 
alone, so would greatly appreciate such 
a formula. 





CREAM WALNUTS, 
To Hearts and Homes: 

I send a recipe for creamed walnuts 
which I have found to be good: 

Creamed Walnuts: Take two cups of 
sugar, two-thirds of a cup of water, and 
boil without stirring until it will form a 
ball when dropped in cold water. 
with extract of vanilla, and place pan in 
dish of cold water. When at blood heat, 
stir briskly until white and creamy, then 
knead and work with the hands for sev- 
eral minutes. Have walnuts shelled, and 
make the cream into small, round cakes 
with the fingers. Press half a walnut on 
either side and drop into sifted granulated 
sugar. 

Cream Dates: For cream dates take 
the seeds from fresh dates and fill space 
with cream; roll in sugar. 

ALICE CONWELL. 


Flavor 


Towa. 





TO CAN HORSERADISH, 
To Hearts and Homes: 


In the fall, mix the quantity wanted in 
the following proportions: One coffee cup 
full of grated horseradish, two tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, about a pint of cold vinegar. Put 
in bottles or glass fruit jars and seal. 

MRS. A. J. DE WITT. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

Grate or grind horseradish: fill fruit 
jars, but do not pack solid; allow room 
for vinegar; then add vinegar till jars 
are full; put on rubber and screw tops 
on tight; set away in a cool place 


MRS. F. E. W. linois. MRS. J. W. RARICK. 
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highest priced, Premium Hard 
Wheat—less than 10% of 211 
wheat grown is good enouga 
for Occident—in the world’s 
most perfect mills where 
chemists, expert inspectors 
and experienced bakers watch 
every stage from the wheat 
to the finished flour. 

Every sack is sold under a bind- 
ing guarantee of better baking or 
your money hack. Ask your grocer 
to explain the Occident Money- 
back Plan, and send for our little 
booklet, ‘‘Better Baking’? —for 
North—East—West—South. 
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Let us help double your corn 
crop this year — with same 
acreage and same method of 
cultivation. 
This is the year of al] others 
to renew your seed corn and 
secure some of the new ‘m- 
proved varieties Which are 
s0 much better and more 
productive than the older 
sorts. Our crop was excel- 
lent and the quality is so far 
4 superior to ordinary seed 
corn that it’s good enough to 
give a bond for. 
Write for FREE Samples 
and $10,000 Bond Proposition 
It’s the greatest seed corn of- 
ferever made. Fully explain- 
ed in our Special Seed Corn 
Circular and large illustrated 
catalog of farm and garden 
seeds which will be sent free. 
1OWA SEED COMPANY, 
Dept, )2 C= Moines, lowe. 


CORN 
































WHITE 
WONDER 


YIELDS 100 ¥O 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Investigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 
Yielder ever originated. Bumper crop of >rize-winning 
corn this year. Uutyrelded Reid's Dent 4 bu on same 
ground First year ever offered. Drouth resisting, ears 
enormous size, deep grains, fine quality. Early in ma- 
turity. Write for special circular describing this won- 
derful yielder and see actual photo, showing this im- 
mnense -. w corn with ears 14 inches long, weighing 2 Ibs. 
Free Book written by a Farmer, 

tells how he grew 100 bu. to the acre this year in spite of 
the drouth. Worth dollars +> every corn grower. Don": 
fail to write at once for this valuable Free Book and sam- 
ples, also our 76-page catalog of Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
which describes our graded and tested Corn. All Corn 
Guaranteed High Germination and sold on 10 days’ trial, 
>. not satisfactory, money refunded. Write today. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 604 CLARINDA,; IOWA. 


SEED CORN 


§, 
Richardsons’ Reid’s Yellow Dent 
For heavy yields and high grade none equals this 
great commercial corn. Renew your seed this year 
from our stock that produced over 100 bushels per 
are. Vital, tested, guaranteed. 


PRICE $3 PER BUSHEL IN THE EAR 


For circulars and samples write 


RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 


Sangamon Co. Buffalo Hart, Ill, 


SEED CORN 


Furnace Cured—Four Varieties 








Our own growing. Reid's Yellow Dent, 
Funk's Yellow Dent, Silwer Mime and 
Wellow Hose (the best early corn we know of). 


All good, tested seed. We sell in ear or shelled, as 
desired. Write at once for full particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN & SON, Mitchellville, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Johnson Co. (ind.) White Dent Corn 


Firet premiums won: Edinburg Corn Show, Octo- 
ber, 1911; Crawfordsv'Le Cen Show, November, 1911; 
Grain Dealers’ Associauon Indianapolis, January, 
1912; Purdue; State Show. Lafayette, January, 1912. 
Write for prices, ear or shelled. 


ROBERT WILSON, Box 42, Franklin, Ind. 


Standard Varieties Seed Corn 


Reid's Dent— Extra size, quality and type. 

Golden Eagle—i00 day, best in state, 
grained, smaijlest cob. 

Bhelled Corn a specialty. Every ear examined 
twice, shelled, graded and sacked. €3 per bu. 

Ear Corn--6 grains tested from each ear, typed 
and crated. $@4.50 per bu. 95% germination on 10 
day test. 


W. C. BRYANT, Grower, 


SEED CORN 











deepest 


Princeton, Ill. 








Reid's Yellow Dent and Griffith’s Early Dent, 
grand champion sweepstakes corn of Illinois. Soy 
beans, alfalfa and oats. Write for booklet. 


. GRIFFITH, McNabb, Putnam Co., Ill. 


OLD SEED CORN 


Why not plant corn that you know will grow. I 


W.G 





have four varieties—can furnish ear or shell corn. 
My seed has been tested and I will guarantee it. 
Write for my circular and price list. 


FRANK J. KRIST Humboldt, Neb. 


SEED POTATOES 


Red River---Early Ohios---Peachblowa 
all the best yielders. All pure — 
ern genuine Red River stock. Grow 
from special heavy yielding sood. 
Free from scab. Guaranteed to please. 
Write today for our 76-page Soe 
Secrets on potato growing. — 
your yield and fi profits. We are gro 
ers and can assist you wonderfully. 
One customer made an acre. Write 


A.A.Berry Seed Co.,Box 8°4 Clarinda, Ie 











CATALPA TREES FOR WIND- 
BREAK. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Are catalpa trees good for wind- 
break? If so, please give preparation 
of the ground, how thick they should 
be planted, and the size of the trees 
to be planted? How long should they 
be cultivated?” 

The catalpa makes a good wind- 
break, although, of course, it does not 
compare with evergreens, such as the 
white .oruce, Norway spruce, white 
pine and Austrian pine. The catalpa 
windbreak should be at least two or 
three rows thick. We would place the 
rows six or eight feet apart, and put 
the trees every three or four feet apart 
in the row, the idea being to take out 
every other tree as soon as they have 
reached post size, and are commenc- 
ing to crowd. 

As preparation for planting a catalpa 
windbreak or plantation, we would 
plow the ground and harrow it just as 
for corn. After the trees are planted, 
we would give cultivation as for corn 
for the first two or three years. After 
that time the trees will have become 
so large that they will shade the ground 
sufficiently to keep down all weeds. 

The best size trees to plant are 
yearlings from one to two and a half 
feet high. If you have not grown them 
from seed yourself, be sure that you 
get the nurseryman to. specifically 
guarantee that they are the hardy sort. 





MELON GROWING. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is anything else needed than well 
rotted horse manure for watermelons? 
I am going to put in a big patch and 
want to know how to plant them. 
What kind of watermelons are best to 
raise for market? My soil is light and 
sandy.” 

Light sandy soil which has been well 
fertilized with well rotted manure or 
commercial fertilizer is ideal melon 
ground. On ordinarily rich corn belt 
landff well roted manure is the only 
fertilizer needed, but on very sandy 
soil we would use some commercial 
fertilizer.. The commercial fertilizer 
can be bought already mixed. A fer- 
tilizer should be bought which contains 
about 4 per cent of nitrogen, 6 per cent 


of phosphoric acid and 8 per cent of 


potash. Or the fertilizer may be 
mixed at home in the following propor- 
tions: Nitrate of soda, forty pounds, 
dried blood, thirty pounds (or cotton- 
seed meal sixty pounds), acid phos- 
phate 500 pounds and potassium 150 
pounds. This would be about the 
right amount of fertilizer for an acre 
of sandy loam. At present prices it 
would cost a little over $10.00 per 
acre. A good seed bed must be 
worked up during the early spring 
months. It is well if part of the stable 
manure can be applied the winter and 
fall previous and thoroughly worked 
into the soil. Ten or twenty tons of 
manure to the acre is not too much. 
It is well to work part of the manure 
into the hill just before planting. Both 
watermelons and musk melons are 
planted in hills about six feet apart 
each way. One way of marking out 
the hills is to run furrows both ways. 
Then a wagon full of well rotted ma- 
nure is driven along and at each inter- 
section a shovelfull is dropped. Go to 
work then and work the manure well 
into the soil. Then place a Kittle pure 
dirt on top of it and plant seeds on 
this, putting ten or twelve seeds in a 
niil and covering about an inch deep. 
Others find that they get just about 
as good results and it takes less time, 
merely to step on the manure to pack 
it so that it will not interfere with the 
rise of moisture from below, put a 
little pure dirt on top of it and then 
plant the seed. Commercial fertilizer 
is sometimes put in the hill with the 
manure at the rate of an handful to 
the hill. The fertilizer must not be 
too close to the seeds, though, for the 
tender young root sprouts are likely 





to be injured by the fertilizer. The 
best way to apply the fertilizer seems 
to be to drill it in along the rows or 
sow broadcast two or three weeks be- 
fore planting time. 

After planting time about all there 
is to taking care of the melon patch is 
clean cultivation. Old melon growers 
say never to cultivate while the dew 
is on. Some growers spend much time 
spraying and dusting for beetles. The 
simplest plan is to plant enough seed 
for both the beetles and the grower. 

Of the many good varieties of melons 
the Klieckly Sweets and Holbert Honey 
are two of the best for home use. 
Both of these are rather poor shippers. 
For both home use and shipping the 
Mclvor’s Wonderful Sugar and Kolb’s 
Gem are both good. 





. 
LIMA BEANS. 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I would like information on the 
growing of lima beans.” 

There are two kinds of lima beans, 
the bush and the pole. The pole limas 
are more troublesome to grow, be- 
cause they must be given a support 
on which to vine, but as a genéral 
rule are to be preferred to the bush 
limas; they yield more. Lima beans 
require a long, warm season to do the 
best. They should be planted any time 
after the ground is thoroughly warmed 


up in late May or early June. The 
best soil is a rich, sandy loam. It is 
prepared into a good seed bed by 


plowing either the fall before or early 
in the spring, and then by disking and 
harrowing till it is worked into good 
garden condition. Pole limas are 
planted in hills three and one-half feet 
to four feet apart each way and six or 
seven beans are placed in each hili. 
Sometimes they are planted in rows 
along a trellis. In such cases one bean 
is dropped every six or seven inches. 
After planting, about all that is neces- 
sary is to give good, clean cultivation. 
The beans should not be cultivated 
early in the morning when the dew is 
on the ground. If large quantities of 
limas are raised for market, it pays to 
secure a bean huller to thresh them. 





FERTILIZING TOMATOES IN 
GREENHOUSES. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“In regard to the item, ‘Tomato 
Vines But No Fruit,’ in the February 
23d issue, can you tell us what is used 
as a fertilizer in greenhouses where it 
is supplied by hand?” 

In the article referred to, we stated 
that, due to the absence of insects, to- 
matoes in greenhouses were fertilized 
by hand. Of course the only thing 
which can be used to fertilize tomato 
blossoms is the pollen of other tomato 
blossoms. Pollen is that fine yellow 
dust formed by the flowers. It is un- 
fortunate that the term “fertilize” is 
used to refer to two different things— 
to fertilizing soil and to fertilizing 
flowers. Pollen is the only substance 
used to fertilize flowers, while ma- 
nure, green manure and commercial 
fertilizers are all used to fertilize soil. 





TEOSINTE. 


Several correspondents have asked 
as to the advisability of sowing Teo- 
sinte for a catch crop as a substitute 
for clover. Teosinte is a forage piant 
of the far south, and shoulc sot be 
seeded in the corn belt proper except 
as an experiment. It is a rank-grow- 
ing plant producing tremendous yields 
of watery forage. For the corn belt 
proper, corn, kafir corn, sorghum, mil- 
let or any one of a number of other 
catch crops is far superior. 

Teosinte is a peculiar grass, having 
a remote resemblance to Indian corn. 
Those of our readers who wish to ex- 
periment with the plant might grow it 
as a curiosity. 
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gardens of allsizes pay, 
Get your copy; also free 
catalog. Write today. 
HENRY FIELD 


Box 10 
Shenandoah, 





A SMALL FRUIT GARDEN 


FOR ONLY $2.00 


This collection of fruit plants should be in every 
farmer’s garden: 
25 Raspberries, choice of red or black, 
4 Gooseberries, 2-year-old plants, 
6 Currants, 2-y ear-old Plants. 
5 Grapes of two varieties. 
100 Straw berries—The Dunlap. 


Send for price list on large orders. 


THE WATERLOO NURSERY 


BOX 414 W, WATERLOO, IOWA 


REPAID 
a -G he ok = 


Tomatoes, cabbage and other garden plants 
et plants and ornamental trees and hardy 
shrubs. 

Packet of Sweet Peas Free to all who write for 
our catalog. Send us a postal now. 

HILL CITY GREEN HOUSES 
‘711 Clark Street Forest City ity lows 


ENGLISH RAPE 


Cheapest summer and fall a for dey o 
tle and sheep. Every stook man ought to gro 











it. Seed 20 cts per Ib. ee pod Only takes oe pr} 


lbs. to sow anacre. Ifyou ines Popeet ay 9 
it only costs you 10c = per 0 iba. 
Order today. scriptive fa daa of toes. Cane, 
SeedCorn.Oats,Clover and other farm seeds free, 
DES MOINES SEED CO.., Des Moines, lowa' 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Recleaned seed of my own growing for sale, iS 
per bushel in 10 or more bushel lots. My oate won 
fourth prize at Iowa Corn Show this year. Yield on 
60 acres 54 bus. per acre, weight 34 lbs. Order early. 


Frank Fox, Dallas Center, lowa 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Most productive in seven-year test at Iowa and 
Nebraska stations. Twenty bu. or more, 85c a bu. 
GEO amen 4 i Ralston, lows 

C. & N. W. main line. 




















P= Kherson Seed Oats. (Does not rust oF 
lodge.) Also White Shonen, Mammoth Cluster, 
Big Irish Four and Danish Side Oats and Swedish 
Spring Wheat. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Com 
Center of the World. Free catalogue. Box No. 2. 


Regenerated Swedish SEED 0 ATS 
Select and Kherson 

Can ship over two roads. 
THOMPSON BROS... K.5, Wadena, lows 


Regenerated Swedish Select and 
Kherson Seed Oats 











for sale. Quality seed. Write for prices 
Cc. R. BISHOP, Altoona, lowa 
New Home 


Grown Tested Clover Seed 


Direct from thresher to user. Write for samples ané 
prices. E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville, Ml. 


_ 





For Sale—Best Quality Recleaned 


‘RED CLOVER SEED 


$12.00 bushel. Samples free. 
Ss. L. TOMPKINS, Palatine, Illinois 


eye 

Zz of Comment (Roup Remedy) for $1.00. Cata- 
log free. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Corn Cen 
ter of the World. Free catalogue ‘Box No. 2. 





PACKETS of Garden Seeds and one 50c box 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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ear. 
wherever come ony "Prices to suit. 
All varieties: Early Ohio; Early Bliss 
Triumph; Early Six Weeks; Rural New York- 
er; all described in free book. Get it today. 


0. S. JONES SEED CO., Dept. L, Sioux Falts, S. Dak. 


— pee nig 


250 Fine Piants for $1.00. 


Your choice: Sen. Dunlap. Warfield, 
Sample or Crescent. 














Send for 
MY FREE STRAWBERRY BOOK 
Tells how to grow them. 


THE WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS 


Route No. 1, Waterloo, Ilewa 














0 S Regenerated Swedish 
Select and Golden 


Rust 
The two greatest varieties known. Big money grow- 
ing oats from our Improved Canadian Grown Seed. 
This is the year toget new seed oats for quality is 
extra sone and prices low. Send for Free ples 
~~ 76-page catalog of Guaranteed Seeds. ‘Address 

erry Co., Box 794 Clarinda, Iowa, 


SEED ENSILAGE CORK 


Famous Carolina Horsetooth ensilage corn. Ex- 
ported to Germany annually. Enormous yields. 
Sample on request, $1.50 per bushel f. o. b. 

Burrus & Company, New Bern, N.C. 


Tested Seed Corn 


5,000 bushels of yen seed corn. Catalogue free. 
AYE BROS... 








Box 2. Blair. Nebraska 
Seed Corn Center of the World. 


Timothy Seed for Sale 


12 100 bushels, récleaned seed. Will —- sample 
to those wishing to buy 


SNYDER & KING, Swawherry Point, lowa 


Medium Red Clover Seed 


$14 — Timothy Seed $7 bushel, f.o.b. Ferris, 
. Send for samples and delivered prices. 
J. w. RICHAR DS, Ferris, Illinois 


Early Champion Oats 


Absolutely the earliest. Pure clean seed. Smut 
treated for 15 years. Direct from grower. Ship via 
Ia. Cent. and C. B. & Q. 10 bu. 8c, quanitties less. 
GEO. W. VIBBER, Letts, Iowa 

Minnesota 167 Blue Stem, thor- 


SEED WHEA oughly cleaned and graded, 


raised in Butler Co., lowa, and yielding from 20 to 30 
bus. peracre. Will sell to you at market price less 
our work and shrinkage fn cleaning. Send for sam- 
Dies and prices. SHELL ROCK GRAIN & MILLING CO., Shel! Rock, ta. 


SILVERMINE SEED OATS FOR SALE 


Best standard variety, 80 cents per bu. Sample free, 
or order. Cc. A. LARSON 
R. 2, Dayton, Webster County, Iowa 























offered for one invention, 
“How to Obtain a Patent”’ — 
HH sentfree. Send r 
aon for free report as to BE 
Patents advertised for sale at our 
Manufacturers, Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 








THIS COLONIAL DRESSER 


MADE IN OAK 


Top 2x41. Beveled edge glass 
20x24. 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
ONLY $9.00 


Weu Save 257% to 50%. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for our free descriptive 
booklet. It shows our com- 
plete line at Factory Prices. 


NILES FURNITURE CO. 
110 State St., Niles, Mich. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











MILLET VARIETIES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


would like to know how Hun- 
garian hay compares in feeding value 
with clover and timothy hay. How is 
it as a substitute for tame hay when 
fed to fattening cattle? Which is the 
best feed for fattening cattle, millet 
or Hungarian? How much would you 
seed to the acre of Hungarian on good 
bottom land?” 


Hungarian grass is very similar in 
every way to common millet. Hun- 
garian grass is a little later than com- 
mon millet, the yield is usually slight- 
ly larger, and chemists’ analyses show 
that it is slightly richer in feeding 
value. Both Hungarian grass and com- 
mon millet are seeded at about the 
rate of three pecks to the acre. 

Judging from the chemists’ analyses 
alone, we would give both common mil- 
let and Hungarian grass a _ feeding 
value of almost exactly the same as 
that of clover and timothy. But prac- 
tical feeders find that neither the 
common nor the Hungarian millet are 
quite equal in feeding value to good 
quality clover and timothy. We do 
not know why this is. There seems 
to be something in millet hay which 
has a slightly harmful effect upon the 
kidneys, and unless it is cut at the 
right time, the bristles of the heads 
may form balls in the stomach. We 
would rate millet hay cut just as the 
heads are coming into bloom at about 
three-fourths of the value of clover 
and timothy hay, ton for ton. For 
horses, we would not rate the millet 
hay quite so high. It should be fed 
carefully to horses, for it seems to 
have an especially undesirable effect 
upon the kidneys. 





SWEET CLOVER FOR POOR LAND. 


A northern 
writes: 

“I have some upland—about seven 
acres of light soil—which produces 
about a half a crop. Would you ad- 
vise sowing this to sweet clover this 
spring? Would you sow the sweet 
clover alone or with a light seeding of 
oats or wheat. Can a crop of hay be 
harvested the first year?” 

Perhaps this man should sow to 
sweet clover, and possibly he should 
not. Something should be done to 
make this land produce more than half 
a crop. How about manure? If this 
correspondent can get ten to fifteen 
tons of manure for each acre of his 
light upland. soil, it would do the 
ground as much good as though he 
grew a crop of sweet clover. How 
about alfalfa and clover? Do they 


Iowa correspondent 


grow well in this neighborhood? These ' 


plants improve the soil in the same 
way that sweet clover improves it. We 
hesitate to advise this man definitely 
to sow sweet clover. It has been so 
little tried as yet under the various 
conditions of the corn belt that no one 
knows exactly what part it should fill. 
We do know that it will fill a very 
similar position to that of its cousins, 
alfalfa and clover. 

As we understand it, it is nearly as 
hard to get a stand of sweet clover as 
it is of clover or alfalfa. The land 
must not be acid and the seed bed 
must be worked until there is a tirm 
sub-surface soil and a mellow surface 
soil. Quite complete directions for 
the seeding of sweet clover are given 
on page 4 of our issue of February 
9th. 





RETARDING PERIOD OF BLOSSOM- 
ING IN FRUIT TREES. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have been told that if you would 
mulch fruit trees with old hay, straw, 
or coarse manure while the ground 
was still frozen, it would retard the 
blooming period to such an extent that 
the blossoms and fruit would not get 
frost bitten. Being skeptical concern- 
ing this, I am writing you for infor- 
mation.” 

We regard it as impossible to avoid 
frost damage to fruit blooms by mulch- 
ing the ground while still frozen. The 
time at which the blossoms come out 
depends on the temperature of the 
surrounding air. It is our recollection 
that an experimenter once drew the 
limbs of a peach tree into warm room 
in the late winter, with the result that 
the limb flowered while the roots were 
frozen and the rest of the tree was 
dormant. Not long since a friend as- 
sured us that he had delayed the blos- 
soming period by more than a week, 
by heaping up snow and ice around his 





trees in the late winter. We were 
skeptical as to his statement; but it 
might be that the snow and ice would 
lower the temperature of the air im- 
mediately surrounding the tree. 





ARBOR DAY. 


The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Iowa, and also the superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Illinois, 
have issued pamphlets containing sug- 
gestions for the observance of differ- 
ent holidays. Among others, Arbor 
Day and Bird Day are provided for. 
These pamphlets contain the history 
of the observance of these days, with 
poems, sketches, etc., suitable for the 
use of school children, and much other 
interesting information. School teach- 
ers may secure copies of these pam- 
phlets by addressing the proper offi- 
cials at Des Moines, Iowa, and Spring- 
field, Illinois. 





HARDY ALFALFA. 


Our northern Iowa, Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin readers should find 
it well worth while to drop a post card 
to N. E. Hansen, of the South Dakota 
experiment station, at Brookings, ask- 
ing for prices on the hardy alfalfa seed 
which the station has for sale. Mr. 
Hansen several years ago made a trip 
for the government to Europe and 
Asia, looking for the hardiest alfalfa. 
He found Siberian types of alfalfa with 
yellow flowers which will grow farther 
north than any type of alfalfa at pres- 
ent being grown in the United States. 





SOIL ANALYSES. 


We have recently received a num- 
ber of inquiries as to how farmers can 
go about it to get their soils analyzed. 
The question has been asked, “Do the 
experiment stations do such work?” 

Analyzing a sample of soil is a long 
and difficult process, and nearly all of 
the state experiment stations have 
been compelled to pass rules that they 
will analyze no soils for private indi- 
viduals. We understand, though, that 
reliable commercial chemists will do 
this work for about $10 per sample. 
At the present moment we are unable 
to give the addresses of such chem- 
ists, but we have no doubt that they 
may be obtained by writing to the 


-soil experimentalists at the various 


state experiment stations. Doctor 
Hopkins, of the Illinois station, not 
long since mentioned the names of 
several reliable chemists to us. 

After a soil is analyzed, and one 
knows the percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and calcium, 
the next problem is to interpret the 
analyses. What element or elements 
do the analyses indicate are probably 
lacking? 

Soil analyses at best are very ,puz- 
zling except to the expert. We would 
advise only those of our readers who 
are willing to make a careful study of 
soils to go to the trouble and expense 
of securing uniform samples and hav- 
ing them analyzed. 





TIMOTHY AS A FERTILIZER. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“T am a tenant on a farm for which 
I pay a cash rental. On this farm is 
a timothy field of twenty-five acres, of 
which about fifteen is not a paying 
crop. I want to plow this up, but my 
landlord says that since it has been 
corned and corned, it should be kept 
in hay, and therefore add nitrogen to 





the soil. I maintain that timothy is 
as hard on the land as corn, taking 
out all of the nitrogen that the clover 
puts in. The clover is about all gone. 
I should like to plow this field and put 
it in corn next year, and seed down to 
clover in four years, that is, follow a 
four-year rotation. Is my landlord 
right or am I right with regard to the 
timothy?” 

The landlord is wrong in supposing 
that the timothy adds nitrogen to the 
soil. The only crops which do this are 
those which belong to the family of 
legumes—clover, alfalfa, beans, peas, 
etc. 

If, however, the tenant has enough 
ground for corn without this field, it 
seems to us that since it has been in 
corn for many years, it might be wiser 
to go on it this spring with a disk drill 
and disk in some clover. If he does 
this at the right time in the spring, he 
ought to have no difficulty in getting 
a good stand of clover started in the 
timothy. This could be plowed a year 
from this coming fall and the field 
would no doubt yield a very much ~ 
larger crop of corn than if plowed now. 





MORE ABOUT SEED CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There has been so much hue and 
cry raised about seed. corn just before 
planting time, that the unbeliever, up- 
on reading one of these articles, will 
wear a knowing smile and say: “An- 
other graft for the seed corn growers; 
but they won’t get me.” So he goes on 
in the same old rut; picks his seed out 
of the crib, pries out a few kernels and 
plants them in a little dirt. He puts 
it back of the stove, and if the sprouts 
come through within two weeks, then 
all is well and good. He looks at the 
rest of the kernels, and if the germs 
look anything at all like germs, stamps 
his O. K., and so on. Later on, if he 
comes anywhere near the yield of the 
other man’s tested corn, with his sixty 
per cent stand, not recognizing the 
fact that his corn was planted on land 
a great deal more fertile than the oth- 
er man’s field, will put his thumbs in 
his vest and say, “Now, what have you 
got on me?” 

So much for the comedy. What I 
wish to emphasize is this: Can you 
tell anything ,about the germinating 
qualities of an ear simply by inspect- 
ing the germ? In some respects you 
can, but you can not distinguish a 
weak ear from a strong one, nor can 
you pick out all of the dead ones. I 
have found ears this winter that would 
pass for live ears at a corn show that 
either did not germinate at all, or so 
weak as to be worthless, when tested 
in a tester; the test being repeated 
with the same results. The germ prov- 
er would appear to be in good condti- 
tion, but upon close investigation one 
or two small dark spots would be found 
on the body of the germ. Ofttimes 
they were smaller than the head of a 
pin, but large enough to kill the germ. 
It is caused by cold weather, though 
why such small portions of the germ 
should freeze, I do not know. But I do 
know that it can be very easily over- 
looked if you test your corn by the 
pocket-knife method. 

I will also state that the crib corn 
in this vicinity will germinate less 
than thirty per cent strong, and it will 
have to be well-matured corn at that. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 
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C3 EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
!\ § colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual re- 
f sults without exaggeration. 
py everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and 
-_—r the results of over 62 years of practical experience. 
ive this catalogue the largest possible distribution we 
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" y ; SELF-SOWN CLOVER SEED. space they occupy is too valuable and | one is going to spend a little 
‘ HENE you ecanieeniniia aie ieee could so well be serving a better pur- | for the simple pleasure of adorning 


use Paris Green 
for potato bugs or other 
insect pests, you'll get 
better results if it is 
Devoe & Raynolds Paris 
Green. 

‘“‘Devoe’’ is a safe guide 
in buying Paris Green, Ar- 
senate of Lead, Lime and 
Sulphur Solution; means 
good results, your money’s 
worth. 

Better get Devoe and be 
sure. If your dealer won’t 
supply you, we will. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co 
Chicago 
New York Kansas City Denver 


Largest makers of pure paints in 


the world 


The Seeds That Yield 
Are Sold by Field 


Let me meet you, face to face, 
thie year, hroug ‘ield’s 
Garden Manual—telling facts 
about garden-making that I've 
learned from years of contact 
with the soil. For I'ma grower 
myself—I grew truck before I 
began to se!! seeds, and I've had 








real experience in doing both for over twenty 
ears, and this Garden Manual of mine tells what 
ive jearned. 


Let’s Get Acquainted Through 
My Book and Uncle Sam’s Mail 


Out here most live-wire farmers buy seeds of me 










because thes ve learned that I sell good seeds. J 
you haven't tried my seeds, I want you to do sc 
this yeir, because I'm certain 
you'll keep en buying of me if 
you do, Don’ tlet distance stand 


in the way—Uncle Sam’s mails 
put usnextdoor to each other, 
as it were. Just drop a card in 
the mail-ox nexttime you pass 
it, and let's get acquainted. 
HENRY FIELD, President 
vu} Private Desk 10 

«— HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 











y Sixty Years the National Standard 
ure growing — nay — bearing in 

f__ State in the Union, also in othe tegeors 4 
Mexico, Produced on 600 acres—rich Illinois 
land—no branches—all “Bloomington” grown. 
Trees, Smail Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Plants—the 
best of everything for Lewn, Garden and Orchard. 
ty SenEct —we pay! freight, guarantes safe 

ve you . ri 
Sor Sn Tels Jou what aad Bow oblast sa ee 


PHOENIX NURSERY CO., Bloomington, Illinois, 


ES Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses and Vines 









DOUGLAS’ TREES 
are sold direct at wholesale prices; have 
a world-wide reputation and are backed by sixty 
years’ experience. Send today for FREE copy 
of our catalog. 
R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
ILLINOIS 





Live and Let Live Prices 
eon plants and trees that grow and bear 


ruit. Strawberry plants, #2.75 per 1000. Grape 
Vines, 2 cents each and up. Illustrated catalog free. 











PERU NURSERY, Box 407, Peru, Neb. 

3 Ten times your 
True-to-Name Catalpa Trees 7°72. °C 
not trae speciosa. Also Catalpa Seed. Cypress 


trees, most beautiful in the world. Free booklet, 
H. C. ROGERS, Box 103 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


GLOVER *. TIMOTHY, £42752 





heupest and Best Seeding Known. 
Alsike, Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully one-third Al- 
sike, a great bargain. Most wonderful hay and sture 
combination that grows. Write for FREE SAMPLE and 
our large 7¢- page catalog describing this wonderful grass 
mixture and be convinced. Far ahead of anything you 
can sow and ridiculously cheap. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 594 CLARINDA, IOWA. 


Recleaned, dependable, dry 
land, Jewell County grown 
seed. Write for sample 


and prices. 
3. JACOBSON, Formoso, Hansas 








ypemeorny, Cover and Alfalfa Seed for 
sale. AYE BROsS., Blair. Neb., Seed Corn Cen- 
ter of the World. Free catalogue. Box No. 2. 





| a ton to a ton and a half of oat 





a field which was sown to clover in 
1910, and made a fairly good crop of 
hay. The second growth seemed to 
have a good bit of seed in it. It was 
pastured down with cattle and horses 
after most of the seed was pretty well 
matured. Inasmuch as,his seeding last 
year was an entire failure, this field 
seems to be the only dependence for 
clover hay the coming year. He ex- 
pects a portion of the old stand to die 
out this winter, and wants to know if 
anything can be done to increase the 
yield from this field this year, and if 
it is probable that enough of the seed 
grown last year will start in the spring 
to make a stand. There is not much 
of a stand of timothy. 

If our correspondent, when the land 
is in good working condition will drill 
in a couple of bushels of early oats 
with a disk drill, and cut the oats for 
hay, he will undoubtedly increase his 
vield. If the disking is done when 
the ground is just right, it will not 
materially injure the clover which 
should come up from last year’s sow- 
ing. That stand would likely be un- 
even, and if he would put about half 
the usual seeding of clover all over 
the field, sowing that before the frost 
is all out, we think there would be a 
strong probability of his getting from 
hay, 
and he would have the best prospect 
of securing a stand of clover. 


ALFALFA SEEDING. 


One of our subscribers writes: 

“In reading an article on Alfalfa in 
Iowa, by Mr. Macy, in a recent issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, I note he says to 
plow the, ground as soon as the small 
grain is off. Now, I have always un- 
derstood that Wallaces’ Farmer ad- 
vises not to plow the ground, but just 
to disk it well. I want to sow alfalfa 
on a piece of ground that has been in 
corn for three years, and before that 
was in blue grass pasture. Would it 
be safe to sow this sometime in May, 
or had I better sow spring wheat this 
spring, and then prepare the ground 
and sow to alfalfa in August?” 

Our correspondent has misunder- 
stood Wallaces’ Farmer in the matter 
of preparing the ground for alfalfa. 
Our advice has been to disk the land 
immediately after the small grain is 
taken off, and then plow. The purpose 
of the disking is to save the moisture 
and at the same time make it easier to 
work the plowing into a good seed bed. 
After the ground is plowed, disk it and 
harrow it until you have a strictly 
first-class seed bed, and then get the 
alfalfa in just as quickly as possible. 

As we have repeatedly stated in the 
Farmer, in our opinion it is better to 
sow alfalfa in Illinois and Iowa in late 
July or August, rather than in the 
spring. We would advise this corre- 
spondent to follow his original plan 
and grow spring wheat or oats, then 
disk the ground and plow it, and pre- 
pare the seed bed and get the alfalfa 
in just as early in August as possible. 





OLD SEED CORN. 


We are receiving letters from read- 
ers who report last year’s seed corn 
very poor, and who want to know 
whether or not it will be safe to plant 
seed of the 1910 crop. This depends 
upon whether the latter will grow vig- 
orously, and the way to determine this 
is to test it. If it shows vigorous ger- 
mination we would certainly use it. 





PLANTING TREES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion about whether it was profit- 
able and practicable to plant trees for 
beauty only or plant nothing but fruit 
trees. So many families believe that 
a fruit tree c@ just as well answer 
two purposes, and since time is so 
valuable, they consider it an economy 
to dot the yard, feed lots, ete., with 
the peach and plum, or whatever ap- 
peals most strongly to their taste. A 
plum thicket in the chicken yard is 
a fine thing, especially if the plum 
trees are of any value and have not 
been dug up here, there and every- 
where, and transplanted as a matter 
of economy. 

What a pity there are so many plum- 
less plum trees growing all over the 
country, that never bore a plum and 
never will, for various reasons. The 


pose. 

I believe it is very doubtful if it pays 
to transplant any kind of a seedling, 
yet there are here and there cherry 
trees throughout the country bearing 
splendid crops every season, and the 
present stock came from a near-by 
neighber. And sometimes we are de- 
plorably disappointed in what we buy 
from the nursery. One of the best 
laws that will be placed on the statute 
books of the future will be the one 
that compels the nurseryman to know 
what he is selling, and sell true to 
name. Farmers have no time and no 
patience with the methods so long in 
vogue of tying any kind of a tag to 
trees and letting it pass. There is 
many an Iowa orchard a living monu- 
ment of incapable nurserymen, to say 
the least, which, after years of wait- 
ing and cultivating, proved to be some- 
times a single variety, sometimes noth- 
ing but summer apples, and one in- 
stance we know of not a thing but 
transparent crabs. True, there are re- 
liable firms, but one can’: always be 
sure of “separating the chaff,” etc. 

But we started out to plead for 
planting trees for beauty and comfort 
as well as for practical purposes. If 





the home grounds—and how much of 
our actual leisure we and our children 
spend on these same grounds, be they 
beautiful or barren!—more than many 
of us imagine, we may be safe ip in- 
vesting in the cut-leaf birch, the hard 
maple, the American sycamore. and 
the. weeping mountain ash. These 
trees are all hardy and beautiful. even 
when small, and every year adds to 
their grandeur. 


Then the elms, box-elders and soft 
maples may be had for the work of 
transplanting in most localities. They 
are quick growers, and should be plant- 
ed in. abundance. And since we are 
beginning to believe that it is worth 
while to plant trees along the roadside, 
there is nothing ahead of the catalpa 
speciosa, but of course one who tries 
this experiment must remember that 
we have the road supervisors, the tele. 
phone management, and many other 
public officials to contend with, and it 
is well to keep pretty close to our line 
fences; then guard our rights with q 
watchful eye. As it is today, the tend- 
ency is to destroy what we already 
have, rather than to plant more. 

ADA B. F. PARSONS, 

Jefferson County, Iowa. 
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Ks Transplanted ~» 


Evergereens 


My transplanted evergreens give results. An evergreen that hasn‘t been transplanted isn't 


worth planting. 


That's the universal experience. 


You can buy of me 


100 TRANSPLANTED EVERGREENS $7.50 


A good evergreen grove will pay its cost many times over in feed saved. It makes your 


yards and barns that much warmer. 
Plant my evergreens this year. 
They grow and thrive if given half a chance. 


You'll find the trees I sell you thoroughly satisfactory. 


SEND FOR MY TREE BOOK 


It tells all about my evergreens, also about apple trees; pedigreed, ‘‘true-to-name;” prop- 


erly grafted; apple trees which bear five years sooner 


other kinds. Grown in northern 


Iowa, under Iowa soil conditions and acclimated to Iowa these apple trees of mine—northern 


grown and hardy—must bear or no pay. 


story. I want you to have it. 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, 


EARL FERRIS, Prop., 


Specialist in Evergreens 


Experience and efficient nursery management has 
helped nature make these apple trees of mine Iowa's very best trees. 
I want you to try my trees this season. 


book tells the 


y free 
Men- 


Write me today. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 


Hampton, lowa 














Department H 


Farm, Field and Garden Seeds That Grow 


Our guarantee stands behind all our seeds. 
description, and be convinced of the quality of our High Grade Tested Seeds. 


The Summers’ Seed House 


Write us for samples, prices and 


MALVERN, [OWA 














LARGE, BEAUTIFUL CAT. 


ALOGUE 
We won Ist Premium Iowa Exhibit World’s Fair. Start right 
¥ with the best seed you can get—that’s Vansant’s. 


WEL BUY 
43 
to 


T PRICE POSSIB 
ou can’t afford torisk yourcrop of corn by planting inferior seed coro nor ying 
ect the ost sui 


ccessful breeders. Raise 
seed corn farm—1500 


SS You cant afford te miss tt—Just give us gour mame and addrus 


W.W. Vansant 8 Sons Sse! Com "sreders 6 Gromer 





SEED CORN—JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE DENT 


LARGEST YUKLD—by experiment station tests. 


BEST QUALITY—y winning highest awards 











three times out of fourat the NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION. Write at once to the originator 
and grower for interesting circular giving facts. Address 
L. B. CLORE & SON, FRANKLIN, INDIANA 





AND Pure, Genuine and Unadulterated. Getour pure seed 
catalog today. It is something New, Different and Original. 
FAR ye Imported Canadian Seed Oats and Wheat. Also American grown 


barley, wheat, clover, alfalfa, timothy, grass seed, cow peas. rape, 

Millet, sugar cane, mangels and corn.' Only one variety—the 
Also specially selected Garden Seeds. Getour New, Different Seed Catalog 
GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., Box 112, Waterloo, Iowa. 


best—no second or thire grades. 
today—free, postpaid. 
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HOW TO HANDLE CORN STALKS. 

A Calhoun county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent has a corn field on a pond or lake 
recently drained. He has had two 
crops of corn on it, regards it as too 


rich for wheat or any other spring ; 


grain, wants to put corn on it for the 
third time, and asks us what is the 
pest way to deal with the stalks, to 
rake and burn them or turn them un- 
der. 

This is a question that comes up ev- 
ery year. If we are to take into ac 
count the particular circumstances, it 
would require answers different as the 


conditions differ. We will try to an- 
swer the question not merely for this 
correspondent, but for all others. 
Whether corn stalks should be 
raked and burned or plowed under 
depends on circumstances. Ii the land 


was badly worn and needed humus, 
we would go over the field with a stalk 
eutter and then would turn them un- 
der, simply because the important 
thing in this worn-out land is to main- 
tain the supply of humus. While corn 
stalks that have been standing out, all 
winter contain little fertility apart 
from the ash, we would none the less 
save that. The ash would remain 
whether they were plowed under or 
burned, but in the latter case would 
not be so evenly distributed. Even on 
this kind of land, however, if the corn 
had been infected with the various dry 
rots that have done so much damage 
in some sections, or if the stalks har- 
bored chinch bugs or other insect 
pests, we would burn them. 

As a general rule we would plow 
under the stalks, but to this rule there 
are exceptions. If we were putting 
corn stalk land in oats, we would al- 
ways cut them or break them down 
and then disk, leaving them on the 
surface, unless they had become win- 
ter hiding places for insects which 
might prey upon the spring crop. How- 
ever, where, as in our correspondent’s 
case, his land is too rich now, we 
would rake and burn them. There is 
no necessity for adding more humus 
to this land. It has too much already. 
Why, then, plow under corn stalks? 

If we had this land we would get rid 
of the corn stalks, would thoroughly 
disk the ground before plowing, and 
take our chances on a third crop of 
corn. He will have trouble with the 
corn root worm. He must expect that; 
but the damage will not be so great in 
Jand that is very rich as with land 
that is somewhat worn, on which the 
farmer insists on putting corn in the 
third year. The great fertility of the 





land will push the crop onward and | 


make a crop despite the corn root 
worm and the gorn root louse. We 
would get that land down to grass as 
soon as possible, however; and one 
of the best ways to do this would be 
to give it level culture and seed it 
down to timothy and clover at the last 
plowing of the corn. On land of this 
kind clover sown in the corn will like- 
ly pass through the winter without 
any harm. 





A TOWN THAT WOKE UP. 


At the last meeting of the Wisconsin 
Country Life Conferenee, Mr. J. Phoe- 
nix, of Delavan, Wisconsin, presented 
a paper on the subject, “A Live Village 
and Farm Values.” He said that twen- 
ty-five years ago Delavan was weight- 
ed with a $50,000 railroad mortgage, 
and was a sleepy town with grass- 
grown streets and untidy yards, with 
poorly kept roads radiating to the 
country. Little was done for the farm- 
er other than to supply in an indiffer- 
ent manner his simpler requirements, 
while farm lands were not valued as 
highly areund Delavan as near two of 
the larger towns in the same county. 
About that time the citizens of Delavan 
experienced an awakening. They in- 
Creased their taxes about 300 per cent 
and paid off the railroad bonded debt. 
Then followed a new high school build- 
ing, city water works, sewerage, elec- 
tric light plant, improved streets and 
country roads. A woman’s improve- 
Ment club cleaned, raked and scrubbed 
the town and established a standard 
of civic pride that has made Delavan 
one of the show towns of southern 
Wisconsits, In 1895 a Chautauqua was 
organized. The business part of the 
town was practically rebuilt. Enter- 
Prising merchants with fine stores and 
excellent stocks of merchandise active- 
ly competed with the merchants of 
the larger neighboring cities in the 
Same county. They established what 
they called Delavan week, during which 








week every storekeeper makes espe- 
cially low prices on goods and also con- 
tributes money to provide free enter- 
tainment at the opera house and pic- 
ture shows for all visiting farmers and 
their families. Farmers’ institutes and 
poultry shows were held; baseball 
games, field days and celebrations were 
of frequent occurrence; a free public 
library was established. Delavan now 
has about 2,600 inhabitants, and is the 
only town in the county which gained 
in population between 1900 and 1910. 
The farm lands in the neighborhood of 
Delavan are higher than in the neigh- 
borhood of any of the larger towns in 
the county. 

This illustrates what may be done 
when the business men of a town 
really wake up and get the idea out 
of their heads that somebody owes 
them a living, whether they earn it 
or not. Parcels post is not feared by 
merchants of the sort described. 





JEWS AS FARMERS. 


Twelve years ago an Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society was organ- 
ized by a number of wealthy Jews for 
the purpose of encouraging Jewish 
farmers. The work of the society has 
rapidly grown. The first year it loaned 
a total of $14,425, to help Jews who 
had a little money of their own and 
who desired to get back to the land. 





of pure breeding; in Wisconsin 46.4 
per cent, and in Minnesota 35.3 per 
cent. 

Stallion owners will have until April 
ist to comply with this law, and it is 
hoped that when the stallions are all 
registered that the percentage of pure 
breds indicated by the first 1,700 reg- 
istered will be maintained. 

A. R. COREY. 

State Board of Agriculture. 





OUR NEBRASKA LETTER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The home garden and how to make 
it shall be my main topic this week. 
The size depends upon the man. Don’t 
make it too large, say 50x150 feet; if 
that is not enough 100x300 feet, always 
longer one way, never square. Make 
it long east and west. Place a good 
fence around it; put your corner posts 
in so firm by anchoring that they can’t 
get away. Don’t use light wire, use 
heavy fence woven close enough to turn 
small chickens, and strong enough to 
turn every animal that might get out. 
Put it near the house, and don’t ask 
your wife, who is trying her best to 
do all the housework and raise the 
children, to grow the vegetables; do it 
yourself—and do it right. Don’t say 
you have no time. I can clear $300 on 
a half acre of garden. Don’t work in 
it when it is too wet to work on the 
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onions and radishes when ground is 
wet; soil turns to brickbats here. 

The writer has given loads of truck 
to neighbors who can not grow it, and 
did as much work on the farm as they 
did. It takes such a little bit of time. 
Don’t let weeds get started. Kill them 
as they are forming roots. How easy 
it is to do it then! Get up an hour 
earlier; it won’t hurt you. Good, hon- 
est work never hurt anyone. Take 
care of yourself. If you use tobacco or 
any kind of booze, cut it out, and see 
how much stronger you will be. Take 
a cold bath each morning—sponge or 
shower—and a vigorous rubbing down, 
and you can stand the work. 

If your son wants to run a farm, build 
a nice home at one corner of the farm, 
take in five acres, and stay in the 
country where you belong. Keep up 
the society, church, and school. Don’t 
go to town and connect with bad habits 
and get dyspepsia or gout, and die pre- 
maturely; and then let the lodge or 
church to which you belong print: 
“Wheras it has pleased Almighty God 
to remove from our midst,” etc.; for 
it did not please God at all.. The man 
violated God’s laws and died. 

Tenants as a rule do not make. aa 
good citizens as owners, and do no 
keep up the place. But I ran away 
from my text, as usual. How nice to 
keep a small garden and fruit of this 
kind, after you have quit farming, with 
flower beds and climbing vines. Your 
wife will nelp, now the family are all 
grown and she has time. And how 
lovely to live near the old home, near 
the children and grandchildren! And 
you will not. rust out; you will have 
something to do. Never stop work 
while you can. How much happier you 
will all be than to go to town where 
you will be like a duck out of water, 
and where you are not wanted, either, 
for city ways are not your ways. Stay 
at home and grow that garden. 

JOHN F. BARR, 
Adams County, Nebraska. 
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San the Com Roots 


with my surface and deep cultivator shovels. 
ey scour where others won't, leave ground 
smooth, handle, and run very easy for boys 
and horses. Your money will be retureed if 
shovels don’t please. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 
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In 1911 the society made loans aggre- 
gating $256,000. During the twelve 
years it has aggregated loans to the 
amount of more than a million and a 
quarter. The society has also organ- 
ized three codperative credit unions, 
two in Connecticut and one in New 
York, thus providing a system of per- 
sonal credit which enables those who 
need money to negotiate short time 
loans in moderate amounts. A federa- 
tion of Jewish farmers has been or- 
ganized through Which the members 
can buy agricultural seeds, fertilizers, 
machinery, etc., at fair prices and on 
moderate terms. 





TO IOWA STALLION OWNERS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Under the new stallion law, which 
became effective January 1, 1912, re- 
quiring that no person, firm, corpora- 
tion or company shall offer for public 
service, sale, exchange or transfer in 
this state, any stallion or jack over 
two years old unless he shall have pro- 
cured from the secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, at Des Moines, 
Iowa, a certificate of enrollment and 
soundness, there have been issued 
1,682 certificates for stallions and 88 
for jacks. Of this number of stallions, 
1,473, or 88.5 per cent, are of pure 
breeding, and are recorded in record 
books recognized by the department. 

This only substantiates the claim 
that is often made, that Iowa has a 
larger percentage of pure bred and reg- 
istered live stock than any other state 
in the Union: By referring to the re- 


ports of the stallion registration boards 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
we find in Illinois 56.7 per cent of the 
stallions licensed for publie service are 





farm. I know men who never work ii 
the garden only when too wet to cul- 
tivate corn. 

Plant Concord grapes six feet apart 
inside south fence. They form a south 
windbreak, which often means success 
in Nebraska, and also furnish lots of 
fruit each year. Trim these grapes 
each year, during February. Plant 
currants, either Red Dutch or Cherry, 
and gooseberries six feet apart, two 
feet from fence on north side. Mulch 
heavily with straw each fall. Take 
straw from grapes in spring and culti- 
vate, but not from currants or goose- 
berries. Plow some deeper each year, 
until at least twelve inches deep. I 
plowed eleven inches last spring, and 
grew a crop without irrigation in the 
worst year the good Lord ever sent. 
Rake down thoroughly as soon as the 
ground is plowed, and plow early. Do 
not plant for a week or ten days after 
plowing. Let ground settle. Manure 
each year with well rotted manure. 

Have a strawberry bed at one end 
and pie plant, asparagus, horse radish 
and winter onions at the other end to 
turn on, and use only two horses and 
a twelve-inch plow. Mulch these end 
beds each fall; also put small hot bed 
inside garden fence for early plants. 
I presume you all know how to make 
one. Make it this month. Throw 
ground in one year and out the next. 
The small fruit near the fence will 
prevent singletrees catching in wire, 
for you want to go close to it. 

Plant north and south. Grow two 
crops on nearly all this garden. Never 
let a weed go to seed. Use rake in- 
stead of hoe. Cultivate often. Never 
stop for dry weather; let people laugh 
—they will come to you for truck each 
year. Dont’ run over garden and pull 














Should be Read by 


Every_Former_ond 
Every. Farm Bey 
Many disputes 


grow into serious 
legal senmoue 
sies simp 

cause ‘folks dis 
not understand 





law. This book 
makes all legal matters perfectly plain. 


It is the very best book of the 
kind we have ever seen 
It tells about the very things the farmer 
most needs to know about—the rights 
of the farmer before the law, acquiring 
a farm, title by deed, Ties, case- 
os and laborers, waters of 
farm, irrigation, pure food laws, 

live stock, dogs, contracts (oral 
cps ie ), sales, warranty, ee 
cafriers, insurance, etc. So plain that 
any one can understand it; so practical 
that it is always interesting. 438 pages: 
completely indexed for quick reference. 
= PRICE =—— 


Law for the American Farmer, postpaid, $1.60 
With Wallaces’ Farmer 1 va oe 2.1@ 


With Wallaces’ Farmer 3 years, both 3.00 
Address All Orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
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No other barn 
Door Hanger 
on the market posit- 
ively and permanently overcomes all 
the troublesof clogging by either birds 
in summer or by snow and ice in 
winter. There’s no opening in the 
Louden Hanger, except a narrow slit. 


Made of one solid piece of steel pressed into 
shape. Is rust-proof; will last a life time. 


Ye Bird 4 
Louden’s »‘,Hanger 
is the only one on the marKet having 
flexible track which prevents gather- 
ing of trash between track and barn. 

If you are going to build a new barn or need } 
new hangers for the oid one, get the hanger 
that never balks, always easy to operate. 


It will ease your barn work greatly and save 
you time and money to Loudenize your whole 
barn: Putin Louden’s Tubular Steel Stalls 
and Stanchions, Feed and Litter Carriers, 
Hay Carriers and Balance Grapple Forks. 
See them at your dealers. If he has not our 
line write us for Free catalog and send your 
dealer s name. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


708 Broadway, Fairfield. lowa. 


240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


Most complete work on this subject 
published. Used as text book by Qc 











many Agricultural Colleges. Gives 

the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 

ods—telis just what you want to 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over #0 
illustrations, a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 
Tells “How to Make Silage’’—‘‘How to 
Silage” —"*‘ How to Build Silos”—"*How to Main- 
tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.” All about 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Production. Limited Revised and Enia 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
toolate. Enclose l0c in coin or postage stamps 
and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





We Manufacture our 
Silos from the Tree 
tothe Car. S% %S 









Every Piece is Guaranteed 





Write us today for 
full information. 





~S ~ vane, HH. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO., 
6.4 Plilebury Ave., Minneeota Transfer, Minn. 
"The Home of Quality” 


ie-You can 

an INDIANA SIL 
on our plan and 
never know you 
have spent a cent! 


our special plan and our free 
book entitled “Silo Profits.” The 
book tells WHY you should have 
@ Bilo and our pian tells HOW 
you can get one. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 
The largesct makers of Silos in the 
world. Address nearest factory: 
384 Union Bidg., Anderson, Ind. 

“ Indiana Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
“ Bilo Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


For Ruwwing CRE aM SepasaToRs Dairyman, Take a Look at the 
‘  Strite Governor Pulley 


It’s the original and “only 
thing” for driving cream sep- 
ratore with gasoline engines. 
Once tried, always used. 
} @ryone. Ask your desler 
/ fora **Strite”’ or write us 
direct. Don't take an imita- 


GOVERNOR PULLEY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feed the best—it pays 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41° pretein guaranteed 
Every stock feeder should have our free booklet, 
Science of Feeding. 
F.W. BRODE Co., 



















Memphis, Tenn. 





‘Please mention this paper when writing. 





THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








MAMMITIS—CAKED UDDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“One of my milk cows had some- 
thing happen to her that I can not 
derstand. Yesterday the right front 
quarter of her udder was hard, and I 
could get no milk from it. I paid no 
attention to the matter, thinking that 
at the next milking the milk would be 
clotty, and then the trouble would dis- 
appear, as it has before. But instead 
of that, the hind-quarters of this cow 
became stiff, so that she can hardly 
move, and at the next milking I was 
able to get only about a tablespoonful 
from the affected quarter. This milk 
seems to look the same as usual. The 
cow has been fed on ground corn and 
oats, with corn fodder for roughage, 
and salt at all times. She is eight 
years old, and has been giving two gal- 
lons at a milking. She is kept in a 
well ventilated barn and allowed to 
run in the stalk field in good weather. 
Is there any danger of this trouble 
spreading in the herd? Can you give 
me the cause of the trouble and treat- 
ment for it?” 

This is a severe form of caked ud- 
der. The first thing to do with an 
animal so affected is to place it in a 
well-ventilated stall, protected from 
cold drafts. Then put hot bandages 
on the udder and massage it two or 
three times daily with camphorated 
ointment. This is made by mixing one 
tablespoonful of gum camphor with six 
tablespoonfuls of lard. In severe cases 
a better-ointment, though more ex- 
pensive, is made by mixing two ounces 
of fluid extract of belladonna leaves 
with four ounces of fluid extract of 
poke root and eight ounces of soap 
liniment. Thoroughly rub the ointment 
into the udder. 

In severe cases, such as that of our 
correspondent, it is well to dose the 
cow internally. Give a drench of some 
good physic, such as a pound of epsom 
salts and one ounce of ginger in 
a quart of warm water. Follow 
this by giving two tablespoonfuls of 
saltpeter in the drinking water daily. 
Some veterinarians claim to have had 
splendid success in severe cases of 
caked udder by giving internally a 
dose of from one-half to two ounces of 
fluid extract of poke root. 

Some severe cases of caked udder 
are caused by disease germs. For fear 
that the disease germs may be present 
in our correspondent’s stables, we ad- 
vise him to disinfect thoroughly. He 
should also provide himself with the 
drugs mentioned in this article, and be 
ready to give prompt treatment should 
the disease break out among other 
cows. When heavy milkers are affect- 
ed (and caked udder generally affects 
only heavy milkers); it will pay those 
dairymen who have not learned by ex- 
perience how to handle this disease to 
call in a veterinarian. ~ 





NEW BUTTER-FAT RECORD. 


Carlotta Pontiac, a seven-year-old 
Holstein cow owned by the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, has beaten the 
record of Missouri Chief Josephine in 
butter production. She produced dur- 
ing the month of January 2,146 pounds 
of milk, which tested 3.57 per cent. 
This makes the butter-fat yield for the 
month 76.6 pounds, or about one-tenth 
of a pound more than was produced 
by Josephine for her best month’s fac 
production. 

Carlotta Pontiac does not give the 
quantity of milk produced by Jose- 
phine, but her fat record is very much 
higher. She has been milking for 140 
days, and in this period of time has 
produced 9,268.6 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 305.1 pounds of butter-fat. This 
is equivalent to 381 pounds of butter. 
Her average daily milk yield is 66 1-3 
pounds. Her daily yield of butter-fat 
is 2.2 pounds. 





COST OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


All of our readers who milk more 
than six cows should find Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 469 not only of. great. in- 
terest, but deserving of the most care- 
ful study. Seven pages of this bulletin 
are devoted to a careful consideration 
of the cost of producing milk and but- 































Every Year Adds ‘to the 
Evidence That Quality 
In a Separator Pays 


EAR after year, more and more farmer 

ing that the Aighest quality separator aioe — jo. 

dividends for the longest time. The experience ofa 

who bought only on a low price basis has served aan 
warning against, buying. ‘‘cheap’’ machines. Men wie 
have pufchased Great Western Separators are actual liv; 

proof that it is the best economy to pay a tate 

honest price for guaizty. Be fair to yourself 
Get a separator that skims close for a ji. 
time. Get a separator.that is a/ways-easy to turn. Get | 
separator that is easy to clean as long as it lasts. Get a e 


Great Western 


if you want the most a separator can be—the best sepa- 
rator investment you can make. The Great Western jg 
the only separator with a skimming system that follows * 
nature’s laws—the milk sinks, the cream rises. Thete 
is no chance of theif mixing—so you get the utmostin 
quantity and quality of cream—even when skimmi 
cold milk. It is self-draining and self-flushing; there 
are no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices or 
ragged edges to hold milk and collect dirt. The 








balis we use are absolutely uniform in size an 
50 to 100% harder than balls others use. The ton 
races in the Great Western are tempered so hard that youcannotcut 
Crank—Low Tank them with a file, Low swinging tank and low gears with high crank 
Ev thing Just an mecan greatest convenience, least vibration, velvety cream and 
ght longest wear without repairs. We will arrange to give you 


® e . on the size Great Western th 

Any Kind of a Trial You Want tenes str sien tt 

— matter what number of cows 
youown. Test the Great Western side by side with any other separator. Try them both on any 
kind of milk—warm, cold or stale. See how much better the Great Western is in every way. 
See how much finer the Great Western is made—note how much stronger the materials are—. 
how much easier it runs, how éasy itis to clean and deep clean and sweet. Thendecide. We 
know that the Great Western beats them all. Comparison will prove it to you. 


. Drop us a card today and we will send you without any expen 
A rt Book Free or obligation our beautifulart catalogue showing the Soon West. 
ern in natural colors and also our million-dollar 5-year surety 
bona. Shows best methods of separating, gives results of extensive experiments and information 
on separating not found elsewhere. Proves Great Western superiority. Mail postal today. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 444C Second Ave., Rock Island, IIL 


High Base—High 





























Dairy farms grow richer 
every year. Wheat or 
other farms without cows 
grow poorer. That is why 
finest homes, biggest crops and surest 
profits are found on dairy farms. 

Follow keen dairy farmers—the men who 
are making money. These men select and 
use highly productive land and big-producing 
cows. For similiar reasons they use and 


recommend the high-producing 
SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


which has twice the skimming force of others 
herefore skims twice as clean. Mr. D. 

H. Mudgett, widely known dairyman 
™ of Dexter, Me., and owner of the 
grand Holstein shown above, is.} 













. 8 Y but one of many such, too numerous 
—d i-| AE & to mention, who use Tubulars exclu- 
All There Is to the Light, Simple, sively. He says: 


Sanitary Dairy Tubular Bowl “Were I in the ket for sl, tor, I 

should buy the Tubular, even if it cost much more than others.” 

No disks in dairy Tubulars. Easy to clean. Wear a lifetime. Guaranteed 

forever by America’s oldest, world’s biggest separator concern. Produce enough 
more every year over next best separator to pay a big part of the purchase price. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Write for FREE Es 
175 ba ~ a! San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand. Ore. 
Tex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 
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The “TORNADO” Silo 


Every progressive farmer is interested in Silos. To get results care must be taken in 
selecting a Silo. It will pay yen tocarefully study the TORNADO before you buy, for 
it is thoroughly manufactured and bas features that are important which are 
found in the TORNADO only. ‘The TORNADO is always air-tight, for it is equip- 
ped with‘our patented, continuous interchangeable door-way with ladder front, quick and 
easily adjusted. .Posittvely.no spoiled ensilage. Our new Silo books for 1912 are ready, 
with proof of our claims from delighted users. Write for one today. Licensed under 
Harder Patent No. 627732. 

We also manufacture the Famous TORNADO Feed and Ensilage Cutters—made in 
all sizes with Blower or Chain Carrier Attachment. Petiod r 


W. R. HARRISON & CO., Mfrs., Massillon, Ohio 


by $2:50 yearly. ‘In other words, the 
greater the producing powers of the 














ter-fat under present conditions. A 
chart in this bulletin prepared by Pro- 


Great Western is ball-bearing throughout. The . 








fessor Fraser, of the Illinois -experi- 
ment station, shows that the average 
cow producing less than 4,000 pounds : 
of milk and 150 pounds of butter-fat 
yearly is losing money, and that for 
each 250 pounds of milk and 10 pounds 
of butter-fat produced over this. quan- 
tity, the net profits will be increased ' 





cow, thelarger profits that may. be ex- 
pected from her. In arriving at these 


‘figures;”Professor Fraser has drawn 


on fifteen years of experimental work 
at the Hlinois station; he has included 
all items of expense and profit—feed, 
labor, depreciation, ‘interest, taxes, in- 
surancé, shelter, service fee, inciden- 
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tals, manure, value of the calf, value 
of the skim-milk, and value of the but- 
oN hope our dairy readers are mak- 
ing money. We want them to be sure 
that they are. It should be worth the 
while of any of our readers to drop a 
post card to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
€, asking for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


469. 





THE SMALL SILO. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Would a silo be profitable for seven 
Jersey cows and some growing heifers 
which will be sold yearly? I also will 
have on the place a few hogs and four 
horses I am thinking of keeping fif- 
teen to twenty-five sheep. To build the 
silo, | would have fo borrow money at 
six per cent. I can hire the cutting.” 

Before building a silo on the average 
farm, we would be sure that we had 
enough stock on the place to consume 
at least 500 pounds of silage daily. If 
our correspondent will do a little figur- 
ing, he will see that he barely has this 
much stock. The average Jersey will 
not consume more than forty pounds 
of silage daily. His seven Jerseys will 
eat at the outside not more than 300 
pounds. The average yearling heifer 
will eat about fifteen pounds of silage. 
If he has five heifers this will bring 
the total amount of silage consumed 
daily up to 375 pounds. Sheep will eat 
three or four pounds of silage (it must 
be of the very best quality), and horses 
will eat ten or fifteen pounds of first- 
class silage daily. If this man will 
keep two or three more cows, it will 
probably pay him to put up a small 
silo, one 10x30 or such a matter, and 
holding about fifty tons. 

A ton of silage in a small silo costs 
considerably more than a ton in a 
large silo. The machinery cost is pro- 
portionatelty higher per ton. So is the 
expense of the original investment. We 
do not know the exact point where the 
building of a silo is no longer the eco- 
nomic thing to do; but we would feel 
uneasy in recommending a man with 
less than twelve cows (or their equiv- 
alent in silage consuming stock) to 
erect a silo. We have no hesitancy in 
recommending the dairyman owning 
fifteen or more cows to erect a silo. 





OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


The same old struggle between the 
makers and sellers of oleomargarine 
and the friends of the dairy interests 
is being waged in congress this winter. 
The oleo people are trying to break 
down the law which prevents oleo from 
being generally colored like butter. 
They insist that they have as much 
right to color oleo as the butter-maker 
has to color butter. The friends of 
the cow, on the other hand, insist that 
the oleo people want to color their 
product so they can palm it off as but- 
ter, and thus perpetrate a fraud on 
the consumer. Experience has shown 
th the most stringent branding laws 
arm} evaded if oleo is eolored yellow, 
anc, that the only’ way to prevent the 
fra yl is to put a prohibitive tax on co- 
Ore oleo or to forbid it altogether. 

Oleomargarine properly made is not 
considered injurious to health, ak 
though it is not so digestible as but- 
ter. But it should not be permitted to 
Masquerade as butter and be sold for 
what it is not. The dairy interests 
are entitled to a fair deal, and western 
congressmen will be expected to see 
that they get it. The Lever bill, which 
seeks to break down the color line, 
should be defeated. 





HARD MILKER. 


An IInois correspondent writes: 

“Can you or any of the readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer give me advice on 
how to make a cow that milks very 
hard milk easier? I have a young heif- 
er with her first calf that is very hard 
to milk. Her calf, which is about a 
Month old, | am raising on skim-milk; 
I do not let it suck at all. Would that 
make any difference? The cow is half 
Holstein and a very strong milker. I 
have seen imstruaments for opening up 
cows’ .teats, but do not know whether 
Or not they are successful. This cow 
has nice teats, and she gives her milk 
down freely.” - 

There. are many causes for cows 
milking hard. Sometimes the teat 
muscles eontract too tightly. Some- 
times membranes. and unnatural 


. 








growths fiil up the milk duct of the 
teat. Many hard milkers may be im- 
proved by an operation. There are in- 
struments which may be bought for 
this purpose. But rather than advise 
any man to operate on his own cows, 
we suggest that a_veterinarian be 
called in. A man of littl experience 
may cause great damage in operating 
on a teat. Have our readers any sug- 
gestions which will help this man? 

We think it improbable that the re- 
moval of the calf from this cow made 
her a hard milker. 





DAIRY COW RATION. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“Please balance a ration from the 
following feeds, taking into considera- 
tion the cost as well as the value in 
milk production. The cows for which 
the ration is. to be designed weigh 
1,050 pounds each. They are high- 
grade Holsteins, and give on the aver- 
age thirty pounds of four per cent 
milk daily. The feeds are: Corn 65 
cents per bushel, bran $1.30 per hun- 
dred, oil meal $2.25 per hundred, cot- 
tonseed meal $1.50 per hundred, alfalfa 
molasses feed $22 per ton. I will have 
plenty of shredded corn stover, but 
otherwise will have to buy all feeds.” 


A good, cheap feed mixture for these 
cows with feeds at the prices men- 
tioned is: Corn 60 pounds, bran 15 
pounds, oil meal 15 pounds, and cot- 
tonseed meal 10 pounds. We do not 
say that this mixture is the very best. 
Our correspondent may find on experi- 
ment that some of his cows will do 
better on a slightly different propor- 
tion. For instance, he may find that 
it may pay to feed slightly more of the 
oil meal and less of the cottonseed 
meal, or to substitute part of the bran 
with the alfalfa molasses feed. At 
$22 per ton the alfalfa molasses feed 
furnishes nutriment to the dairy cow 
as cheaply as bran at $1.30 per hun- 
dred. 

Of the feed mixture mentioned in 
the foregoing, enough should be fed 
in connection with corn stover to bring 
about the greatest flow of milk. For 
the average cow, one pound of this 
mixture to each two and a half or three 
pounds of milk produced should - be 
about right. To Holsteins, because of 
their greater capacity for roughage, it 
may not be necessary to feed quite so 
much as it would to smaller cows. 





MISSOURI COW RATION. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I am feeding my seven cows,, six cf 
which freshened last August, a mixture 
of 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
corn chop, 10 pounds of oil meal, and 
fifteen pounds of cottonseed meal, at 
the rate of one pound of the mixture 
to each three pounds of four per cent 
milk. Bran costs $1.20 per hundred, 
corn chop $1.40, oil meal $2, and cot- 
tonseed meal $1.75 per hundred. For 
roughage I am feeding shredded fodder 
and clover hay, but must soon substi- 
tute clover and timothy hay till pas- 
ture. What changes should be made 
in this ration?” 

This- is an excellent feed mixture. 
When bran is as cheap as $1.20 per 
hundred, and corn chop is as expen- 
sive as $1.40, it is one of the cheapest 
as well as one of the best. But with 
prices as they generally prevail over 
the corn belt, the economical thing to 
do would be to feed less bran and more 
corn chop, cottonseed meal and oil 
meal. Where shredded fodder and clo 
ver hay make up the roughage part of 
the ration, we suspect that one pound 
of this grain mixture to three pounds 
-of milk is about right. About the only 
suggestion we have to make to this 
eorrespondent is that he consider the 
erection of a silo. But if he does that, 
he had best milk more than seven 
cows. 





FREE MARTIN HEIFER. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“T have a fine milk cow that had 
twins, one a heifer and one a bull. I 
am told that the heifer will never 
breed. Is this correct?” 

A heifer born with a bull is known 
as a free martin. Occasionally free 
martins breed. But such an-event is 
so rare that when the attempt is made 
to register the offspring of a free mar- 
tin in any of the standard herd books 
a special. certificate has to be made 
out to the effect that the free martin 
has produced. a ealf.. ~ 
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A MILKMAN IN SPAIN. 














Here is a photo which I took when 
I was in Granada, Spain, in February 


of last year. It shows a milk seller 
on one of the principal streets of the 
city. The customer would come out 
with a glass or a cup and the milkman 
would go to work in the manner illus- 
trated. One cup or glass seemed to 
be about: all that each customer re- 
quired, and dealer and goats would 
leave for the next door or the next 
customer, and the operation would be 
repeated. 





I saw the same kind of an outfit on 
the streets of Valetta, on the island 
of Malta. It would seem that this 
method would do away with adultera- 
tion. Still, I have been told that in 
some places the dealer is shrewd 
enough to have a hot water bottle 
under his coat and a small hose run- 
ning down his coat sleeve, and the 
squeezing of the bag would run water 
into the milk, 

MARTIN OLSON. 

Sioux County, Iowa. 








in your old separator 
On account of anew 


JAN ENE 


over any other separator. 


machine can feel in his separator. 


machines 10 to 25 years old. 


save the cost of doing so. 





a new DE LAVAL. 


Aside from the actual saving in more and better cream and 
butter and in time of separation and cleaning, easier running, 
greater durability and less repairs, there’s the pride, comfort and 
satisfaction which none but the owner and user of a DE LAVAL 


In consequence thousands of users of inferior and worn-out 
separators of various makes take advantage every year of the edu- 
cational allowances which the DE LAVAL Company continues to 
make and trade in their old separators. 


APPLIES TO OLD DE LAVAL USERS ALSO 


While all this applies particularly to the users of inferior sepa- 
rators it applies likewise to the many thousands of DE LAVAL 
They are not worn out and are still supe- 
rior to other new machines of today, but there are so many improve- 
ments embodied in the modern DE LAVAE machines that these old 
DE LAVAL users can well afford to make an exchange and soon 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL AGENT 


He will tell you how much he can allow on your old machine, 
whether a DE. LAVAL or some other make, toward the purchase of 
’ If you. don’t know a DE LAVAL ageat, 
write to the nearest DE LAVAL office giving make, number and 
size of your present machine, and full information willbe sent you. 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


38,796 Users did so Last Year 
26,569 in the U. S. Alone 


It’s come.to be an accepted fact that DE LAVAL cream 
separators are as much superior to other separators as other 
separators are to gravity setting systems, and that an up-to-date 
DE LAVAL machine will on an average save its cost every year 
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THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISDO 


SEATTLE 









Be en 


QUAKER CITY MILLS 
Soid direct from Factory to User. 

On tne market since 1867. 23 styles for grind- 
ing Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal, < 
Shock and Kaffir Corn and ali kinds of small 


eel Cutters, Shellers. 


Dept. p-3781-32 Filbert St., thila., Pao™ 
Dept. 1-3703-07 So Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Clear Fir Silos 


_ COMPLETE WITH ROOF IN 
ONE SHIPMENT 


Made on Pacific coast—home of fir lumber— 
one pieee clear staves only—air-tight swing- 
ing door—open hearth steel hoops and 
auchors. 


A NEW SYSTEM 


We sell our silos throngh retail lumber deal- 
ers in every town. You save freight and 
agent's expenses. We back our silo with our 
reputation for square dealing. Write us for 
free book or ask your dealer. 

The Weyerhaeuser Silo 
—— 

Li the Harder Patent 
MADE ONLY BY 


WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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f Easily given in the feed. 
Por aborting and barren 
cows or heifers. If Nomiss is given 
every cow will come fresh and deliver 
@ sound, folly matured calf. Delays 
Sre dangerous. Start treatment now. 
_.. This remedy has never failed and mon- 
Pa ey refunded without discussion if it 
My does not get a calf. Write us if you 
have ang aborting or barren cows. Sent 







pus or on receipt of price. $2 


B post -00, 
2921 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





\EARLY BUYERS 
SAVE MONEY 


EARN “‘oner te" PAID 








te the life of al] your wooden build- 
fage by painting them with 
AVEMARIVS CARBOLINEUM 
(Registered) 
It preserves barnp, fence posts. roofs, <— 
silos, chicken houses, windmills. Chicken 
houses painted with it keep away chicken lice—easily 
epplied. Beware of imitations. Freight prepaid. Circular 
free. Carbelincem Wood Preserving (o., Dept. 66 Milwaukee, Wis. 


The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 

’ the 

pare bi ae and mero 

: det than any it any pert of 
the ear. Nothing to catch on feed trough 

or other obstacle. Your name, sddress 

any series of numbers on each 

























The Ever- Lasting Kind 


PEE Stee] Frames 


Champion U. S. Scales Write for 

Cheap — Durable — Good a... en 
“ ” WE ALE CO. 

NFARM SCALES 2°! Mabe tree 


CHICAGO 


7 Grind Your Com—Husks and All 
a Alfalfa,CloverHay, Wheat Screenings.sheaf 
rae . seat dor i are ail 
» Wet, dry o 

to meal on the ‘Dog’ Grinder. 

Highest Grade of Corn and Buck 

wheat Table Flour in One Grinding 

‘ou it. ’ 
en. ay By 
log and samples today. 


: a 208 E. Road 




















ain, Sent on Free Trial, Freight Paid. 
ree- 
The A. W. STRAUB COMPANY c@& 
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(Also make 10 sizes of belt mills) 
FREE— Booklet on“Feeds and Manures” 
N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAW 


for general farm work and to assist in the care 0 
thoroughbred herd Short-horn cattle and Duroc 
Jersey hogs. References required. 

° Orage, lowa 


J. A. KILDEE, 
Please mention this paper. when writing. 
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NAMING THE FARM. 


Our Iowa readers’ should remember 
that a law was enacted by the last leg- 
islature, which gave them the right to 
the exclusive use in thefr county of 
any name they chose for their farm, 
provided no other person had previous- 
ly selected the same name. It amounts 
to a copyright-on the name of the 
farm. 

We hope all our readers who have 
farms where they expect to live, or 
are on places where they expect to 
make their home, will decide -before 
spring opens on a name, and thén re- 
cord it. Why? You name your horse. 
If your horse is good for anything, he 
is entitled to a distinct name all its 
own. When your cows begin to give 
paying quantities of milk, you name 
them. When they are simply cows and 
furnish no profit, you call them Red or 
White or Mooley, some name that will 
fit any other cow of the same color or 
but when they begin 
to be pot-boilers, you give them a 
name. When you think enough of your 
farm to make it your home, when in- 
stead of inviting friends to your farm, 
you invite them to your home, then 
it is time you gave ita name by which 
it will be known ever afterwards. A 
cow with a name is worth more than 
the same cow without a name; that is, 
worth more to you. You think more 
of her. A farm with a name becomes 
a home, the place where you intend to 
live, rear your children, educate them 
and give them the joys of young life. 

What the name should be depends on 
yourself. Take time to think about it 
and give it a name that becomes it, 
that in some way expresses what the 
farm means to you. You will think 
more of that farm forever afterwards; 
and if this custom becomes general, 
as we hope it will not merely in Iowa 
but in all the states, your farm, after 
you are gone, will be known by that 
name rather than by the name of its 
past owner. It will be a very great 
public convenience to. everybody if 
each farm has a name and is not called 
the “Smith” farm or the “Brown” farm 
or the “Jones” farm. If you like your 
farm well enough to make it a home, 
give it a suitable name and record it. 





TO MISSOURI STOCKMEN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is one thing that the farmers 
of the country lack—cohesiveness. 
United, there is nothing that they can 
not do, but, alas, we are as many 
grains of sand, and have about as 
much strength as the proverbial rope 
of sand. However, we have to thank 
some final straws for getting us 
aroused and making us stick together 
for some purpose. The fruit men of 
southern Missouri were in a dilapidat- 
ed condition with the fruit a few years 
ago, suffering from the ills that codép- 
eration corrected. It is the opinion of 
the larger-minded men that codépera- 
tion among the fruit growers alone 
saved them from ruin. The truck gar- 
deners of southern Texas had to use 
the same corrective measures. The 
same story is true in a number of in- 
stances. There is no reason why the 
live stock men of Missouri can not do 
the same, and correct some of the ills 
that are bearing down upon them. All 
that they will have to do is to get 
together. 

One of the worst hold-ups that the 
live stock interests of Missouri has 
suffered is the raise in commission 
rates that went into effect the first of 
January. The Live Stock Exchange 
at St. Louis decided that they were 
not making money enough to satisfy 
them, and so tacked on a raise in 
commissions of from 20 to 25 per 
cent. They did not at the time heed 
the protests of the shippers, and have 
paid little attention since. No other 
market saw fit to do the same, though 
the other exchanges had less _ busi- 
ness per firm than that in St. Louis. 
This high-handed raise was the last 
straw, and a number of men through- 
out the state began to discuss codper- 
ation. The final culmination of the 
discussion was the formation of the 
Missouri Live Stock Association, and 
active steps. were taken looking to the 
formation of a Farmer Commission 
Company, to handle cattle, hogs and 
sheep at the National Stock Yards. A 
strong committee investigated the con- 
ditions at the National yards, and re- 
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Yellow Pine Mtgrs. Ass’n., 
St. Louis, Mo., 


Gentlemen:—In regard to pnd —- ge Silo I og up 

[ last fall, the timber in it seems to be as 
ronal ogect By ” It has not been painted but once 
and that was two years after it was built; but it looks like 


good as when first put up. 


it will last from 10 to 15 years longer. h I 

a Leaf Yellow Pine is as good a material as you can put in a silo. 

(Signed) 

Yellow Pine Silos are practical, and economical. Low in 

The men on the farm can 

erect them—no special equipment, expert workmen, or costly material 

being needed as is the case with concrete or brick. 

Long lengths of sound, strong HEART-WOOD are available at moderate 
cost and you can erect a 24=foot silo with 1-piece staves. 

Write us about your Silo Problems—we’ll tell you where and how to get 

the biggest silo values and best silo service for the least money—in first -cost 


cost of construction, easy to build. 


and in the long run too. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE IS THE NATIONAL WOOD 
Used since the coming of Columbus—best and 


cheapest for snag oe og Mew Be ane on Regge 


for a lot of interesting and valuable information that 
will save you money in building. 


i nufacturers’ Ass’n 
Yellow Pine Manufe ST. LOUIS, MO. * 


lumber at your local 


711 Wright Bidg. 








SOUTHERN YZ IRI OK 
YELLOW PINE UYU Wh 
is the best material for Z Var! (ls 
silos—a hard, dense, close-grained 
wood, filled with. resin .and. wood ils, 
Nature’s own preservatives. - Resists 
decay—not affected by the moisture and acid of ensilage— 
20% stronger than the best seasoned white 
oaK—extremely durable for silo construction. 


HERE IS UNDISPUTED EVIDENCE 


Shelbyville, Ky. Jan. 22, 1912. 
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to 80 bu. r hour 


bility of other mills. 





for our free catalog. 


Anti-Friction Four-Burr Mills 


Double the Capacity of Geared Mills. 


Two-horse mill bas 24-ft. grinding burrs (two sets), all grinding at once,’ 
and grinds from 25 to 5@ bu. per hour. Four-horse mill grinds from 6@ 


Two complete mills in one; has double the capacity and double the dura- 
Abso 
cost price in three days. We manufacture the most durable and fastest 
grinding line of mils sold, including our Famous Iowa No. 2 for $12.50. 
The largest ears of corn to these mills are like popcorn to other mills — 


lutely no friction or gearing. W!!! earn 


BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS, 195 6th St. 





port that they see no reason why such 
a company should not be a success. 
The management of the yards and the 
buyers are favorable, and the com- 
pany will get a square deal. Of course 
the regular commission firms are not 
enthusiastic, as it means that they are 
doomed if the plans work. 

The commission company will be 
owned by farmers, run by and operat- 
ed for farmers. The stock will be in 
small shares, and every man can own 
one share at least. There will be a 
limit upon the number anyone can 
own so that no one man or ten men 
can Own the controlling interest. There 
will be some way that the increase in 
commissions will be eliminated. If all 
of the shareholders get all of the 
money after the expenses are paid, 
they will be putting money into their 
pockets that went into some other fel- 
low’s pocket before. There will be no 
big list of offices that have salaries— 
Offices that will not help the company. 
All that is necessary is a small board 
of directors with traveling expenses. 
They can select the manager and be 
responsible for the correct manage- 
ment of the company. Good, compe- 
tent salesmen can be secured at the 
yards who understand their business. 

Those are the general plans of the 
company, but all Missouri will have 
to get behind the work and “scrap.” 
There will be a big fight, and there 
may be sore shins, but to lose means 
that the commission men can raise 
their rates whenever they feel like it, 
and we shippers-and feeders will have 
to “dig up” for every raise. If this 
present. fight is lost, every live stock 
exchange in the country will raise 


their. rates—they - would: be =feets--if-]: 





they did not. There are about twelve 
or fourteen counties at work, but there 
are about a hundred more that should 
get to work. If the St. Louis exchange 
wins, St. Joseph will raise their rates, 
and the northwest counties will feel 
the effects. If the Kansas City ex- 
change raises its rates, the western 
and southwestern counties, along with 
Kansas, will feel the raise. And the 
worst feature is that there will be no 
stopping point. If a raise this year 
goes, why not one next, and the next? 
There you are. What are you going to 
do about it? If you are at all anxious 
to help yourself, you will get in touch 
with the men who are trying to fight 
your battle along with theirs. They 
will feel the encouragement. Where 
do you stand? 

The Missouri Live Stock Association 
and the Missouri Cattle Feeders’ As- 
sociation are working together in this 
fight. Back them up with your sup- 
port. They have called a meeting at 
Mexico, Missouri, the 15th of March, 
to adopt a plan for the installation of 
the company. If you are not a mem- 
ber, it does not make any difference, 
come anyway. They would like to 
have you a member of either associa- 
tion, if you have no constitutional 
prejudice against joining. What they 
want is to get everybody together and 
demonstrate that the farmers will not 
stand for any hold-up game even if the 
so-called friends are the ones who are 
engineering the scheme. When the 
company is formed, it will stand on 
its own bottom. Neither association 
will have any strings upon it. fe 
-,.Let’s get together and’ win. _. 

CHESTER G,. STARR. 


".Oentralia; Missouri: .: 
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SEARS, ROEBUCKAND Co. "] 
a Big Cose Skimming | 


A ‘Ti Separator 

















Separator eras i 
Parallel B\ 7X ) 


Think of it! Only $27.65, full and complete 
purchase price for the Big Economy Chief Cream 
Separator, a big, strong, durable separator just 
exactly as shown in this picture and absolute 
: proven by expert tests and thousands of testi- 
i monials to be the closest skimming, easiest turning 
and mest durable cream separator ever put on 
the market. This is our wonderful, brand new 
1912 model, equipped with our marvelous pat- 
ented purifying and aerating bowl and the 
celebrated double opposed disc system. A 
regular $70.00 big business cream separator for 
only $27.65, and with a capacity of 300 pounds 
an hour, and covered by our guarantee for twenty years. 


Direct From the Factory 


That is the reason why you get the by, and 
| finest cream separator ever manufactured at lowest - 
| price ever Sm No agents’ commissions for you to 
pay; no jobbers’ profits; no extra dealers’ profits;. no so 
called factory distributers’ profits. You pay only the |‘jiijii/ 
rock bottem price based on scientific management and [/iil!/' 
| direct selling. You actually pay less than the dealer, |i 
: less even than the jobber. Your order is filled direct | 
from the largest and_ most eet equipped cream | 




































; separator factory in the wor! 
We actually save you from $40.00 to $50.00 
on any capacity machine you want. For ine 


stance, a 400-pound per hour capacity separator 
8 for only $34.90; a 600-pound per hour capac- 
at ity machine for only $42.35. Big, massive, 
D. elose skimming separators for even less 
7 money than others charge for small machines. 


e You Can Buy on Sixty Days’ Trial 


id We will positively ship you the Economy Chief Cream Separator on sixty days’ trial. We want you to give this 
e separator sixty days’ good hard test on your farm before you decide to keep it. Compare it with any and all of 
x the overpriced machines you can find around. Try it on warm milk, cold milk, new, mixed or stale milk. It makes 
wa no difference. Then, after two whole months’ trial, if you are not absolately convinced that the Economy Chief is the 
greatest cream separator you ever Saw af any price, simply return it to us and it won’t cost you a penny. W. 
will even pay the freight charges both ways if you return it. And remember, if you decide to keep it, we guarantee 
it for twenty years. 


Your Old Separator Taken in Exchange 


__ Hf you have an old cream separator of any make whatsoever that is out of repair, hard to run or 
will not run at all, we will take it off your hands as part payment for a brand new 1912 model Economy 
Chief. You can’t afford to neglect this opportunity. The chances are that your old, poor running 
separator is wasting enough cream for you to pay for our wonderful Economy Chief in three months’ time. 
We'll take this old machine off your hands, ao matter what make it is, and furthermore we will make 
you a good liberal and fair proposition. 


Send This Coupon Today for the r > A A ey a 
Economy Chief Book CREAM SEPARATOR BOOK. 


No.65W83. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, If. i 
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Gentlemen:—Ptease send me at ones: free fe a. aa mage 1912 
" e = : honk Go. : our 
De # now. Simply fill in this coupon and mail it Economy Chief Separator Book No. and etails and particulars of y 


to us at once, today, and we will promptly send you, ae ee 
free and postpaid, our beautiful 1912 Economy Chief I~ j 









Cream Separator Book No. G65 W833. the most com- 
plete and richly illustrated cream separator book ever 
printed, showing all sizes of the Economy Chief, 2 
explaining in detail our special bargain prices and S pe y.p tte. anata 

sixty days’ trial. Simply send coupon or use postal. [ ° ' 


2 Postoffice 
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P. O. Box No.______ Street and No.. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago Are you interested in our Exchange Offer? Please answer yes or no___- 
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Co-Operative Egg Selling 


Here and there in the central west 
coéperative creameries have taken on 
the handling of eggs with satisfactory 
results. We have not been able to get 
in touch with many of the companies 
which have taken up this work, but 
the following from Mr. H. 8S. Easton, 
of the Greenfield, lowa, creamery, is 
of interest: 

“In answer to your query regarding 
the egg business of the Greenfield 
Creamery Company, I think I can best 
tell my story by stating our reasons for 
taking up this side line. Our cream- 
ery was organized twelve years ago, 
because the farmers were dissatisfied 
with the old methods of buying milk 
by the hundred pounds, receiving 
therefor as low as 27 cents per aun- 
dred. We barely raised $3,500 to go 
in business with, and met the fiercest 
kind of opposition, our opponents pre- 
dicting they would run us out of busi- 
ness in three months. We outgrew 
our buildings in a few years, built a 
new brick plant, are running it to its 
full capacity and have the old building 
full of butter tubs, salt and egg cases, 
all of which we buy by the carload. A 
centralizing creamery commenced busi- 
ness here, buying cream, eggs and 
poultry, paying as much as 8 cents per 
pound for butter-fat more than they 
were at other points. They could make 
the profits they received on eggs pay 
this profit and help crowd our cream 
business. They would bid up well on 
eggs early in the season, and later on 
make from one to two dollars per case, 
and they got nearly all the eggs that 
came to town, the farmers, of course, 
being the sufferers. So our creamery 
concluded to go in the egg business, 
with the result that we get nearly all 
of the cream and eggs in near-by ter- 
ritory. We made an arrangement with 
the storekeepers by which we would 
set the price they were to pay the 
farmers for eggs, based on New York 
quotations, to which point we ship, 
they to let us have all the eggs they 
got, and we received 10 cents per case 
for our trouble. We do not accept 
loose eggs or eggs from the farmer, 
as this would require us to keep much 





responsible, and the creamery, with 
ite facilties for handling them prop- 
erly is made the central market, and 
the consumer finally gets a grade of 
eggs for which he is willing to pay a 
high price. 

“The plan that has proved most suc- 
cessful is for the creamery to deliver 
egg cartons and supply a stamp to ev- 
ery patron: The eggs are stamped, 
placed in the carton, sealed as soon 
as. gathered, and kept cool until de- 
livered. 

“In securing a market for guaran- 
teed fresh eggs through a creamery, 
patrons are usually pledged to comply 
with certain rules, and in case of fail- 
ure to do so,-they are forbidden the 
services of the market. They usually 
agree to deliver eggs that are not over 
a specified number of days old, and to 
gather them twice daily,.grade the eggs 
to secure uniform size, to keep white 
and brown eggs separate, to keep eggs 
clean, and to store them in a cool, 
dry place; to stamp each egg and the 
carton in which they are placed, and 
not to sell eggs stamped with the 
creamery stamp to other parties. The 
prices received for eggs produced and 
marketed in this way usually range 
from 2 to 5 cents per dozen over the 
ruling price, and in some instances 
where special markets are supplied, 
even greater premiums are secured. 
Doubtless many creameries can in this 
way improve their business and secure 
closer codperation with their patrons 
with little if any added expense.” 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About a year ago I had occasion to 
mention briefly in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the Barnum method of handling eggs. 
Since then I have received a number 
of inquiries in regard to the egg busi- 
ness here. In response to these in- 
quiries I will give you a brief descrip- 
tion of what is known all over Minne- 
sota as the Barnum method of hand- 
ling eggs because it originated in Bar- 
num. I want to say right here that 
one of the greatest enemies of the co- 
operative creamery is the misappre- 
hension of the patrons as to its func- 








THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 


One Dozen Guaranteed Fresh Eggs 


BARNUM CREAMERY CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Eggs, Butter, Pasteurized Cream and Ice Cream 
BARNUM, MINNESOTA 


NOTE—Egegs in thie package, if they have our trade mark on them, are guaranteed to be strictly 
fresb, clean and full size, and if ever found otherwise we wish you would do us the favor to report it, 
giving number found on the egg.—BARNUM CREAMERY CO. 








FACSIMILE OF GUARANTEE ON EACH CARTON OF EGGS. 


extra help. -The merchants pay the 
farmer cash for eggs upon request, and 
pay him nearly as much as he would 
get if he shipped to New York himself. 
This method of price setting also es- 
tablishes a uniform price for eggs as 
high as the market will afford, which 
is satisfactory to both merchant and 
customer. Our cream business last 
year was over $77,000; our egg busi- 
ness over $23,000. We are out of debt, 
paid § per cent on stock, and divided 
$2,300 out of the sinking fund among 
the cream patrons, according to the 
amount of cream furnished. We also 
make a good profit on egg cases.” 

In a bulletin recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reference is made to this same 
matter as follows: 

“Handling eggs has been found an 
ideal side line for the creamery when 
properly regulated. The teams that 
bring milk and cream to the creamery 
can also bring eggs produced by pa- 
trons with practically no extra expense. 
In this way the creamery can secure 
the eggs at frequent intervals and un- 
der such conditions as will insure their 
being absolutely fresh and of the finest 
quality. It can also cool the eggs if 
necessary and market them in a man- 
ner that will secure the maximum of 
the quoted prices for the finest grades. 
Statistics show that under ordinary 
conditions of marketing, there is a 
great loss on account of poor eggs. 
There is also much dissatisfaction 
from the consumer for the same rea- 


son, but where the producer is held 





tions. The keeping up of standards, 
the development of quality, and the 
betterment of the whole industry are 
the first functions of the codperative 
movement. When these results are 
attained, the dollars and cents will 
count. 

Although the creamery at Barnum is 
owned and operated by a private party 
—yet the methods pursued and the re- 
sults obtained are as near coéperation 
as one would wish. The manager en- 
tered into a contract with the patrons 
in consideration of his securing a 
first-class market at an advanced 
price, they to gather eggs twice a day 
and keep in a cool place and deliver 
at least once a week; eggs to be of 
uniform size and color—white ones by 
themselves and brown ones by them- 
selves; each patron to be furnished 
with a rubber stamp and pad, the num- 
ber to be plainly stamped on the eggs 
and package; also cartons holding one 
dozen each to be furnished free. It 
has been clearly demonstrated here 
that poultry products should be mar- 
keted through the creamery, with 
strict attention to grading and proper 
marking. ‘i 

The manager has kindly furnished 
me with data as to the number of eggs 
handled each month during 1911, with 
the average price and amount paid: 
January, 1911, 2,778 dozen; 28.8 cents 

per dozen, $799.31. 

February, 1911, 2,928 dozen; 22 cents 
per dozen, $646.68. 

March, 1911, 6,262 dozen; 16.9 cents 
per dozen, $1,063.71. 





April, 1911, 5,666 dozen;-14.2 cents per 
dozen, $808.49. 

May, 1911, 6,822°dozen; 15 cents per 
dozen, $1,026. 

June, 1911, 4,605 dozen; 15 cents per 
dozen, $691.05. 

July, 1911, 3,649 dozen; 17.6 cents per 
dozen; $645.23. 

August, 1911, 3,739 dozen; 20.6 cents 
per dozen, $772.20. 

September, 1911, 2,329 dozen; 22.6 
cents per dozen, $526.40. 

October, 1911, 908 dozen; 26.3 cents 
per dozen, $239.59. 

November, 1911, 561 dozen, 34.5 cents 
per dozen, $193.96. 

December, 1911, 1,797 dozen; 38 cents 
per dozen, $681.85. a 
The codperative idea is taking hold 

of our people. Potato cultivation is 

increasing.in the northern part of the 

state, and the codperative potato ware- 

house is almost a necessity to tke 

proper development of the industry. 

J. L. ECKLEY. 

Carlton County, Minnesota. 


DRILLING GRASS ON WHEAT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I notice that a cor- 
respondent states that he used a drill 
in seeding grass seed on wheat in the 
spring. I tried that plan last spring, 
taking the pressure off the disks and 
running the seed into the drill spouts. 
The weight of the disk cut the ground 








aT 
enough to .cover..the seed nicely but 
did not damage the wheat, although 
it looked like it did at the time, | haa 
a fine stand of clover, which stood 
dry weather about two weeks lop. 
than that which was harrowed in 
intend to..use the. drill a t 
spring: (7) sees ene. tle 
ROSS «I. MILLER,’ 
_Cass County, Iowa, EER. , 
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RINGWORM TREATMENT. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer. — 

For ringworm on calves take a ¢ 
stiff brush, brush the affected places 
until raw, then apply iodine oiritment 
with a small brush. As soon ag the 
first application is dry, put on another 
coat.. 1 had four Calves affected, ang 
one treatment cured them. 

TOM MARTZAHN. 

Scott County, Iowa. 





BUTTERMILK FOR SUCKLING 
sows. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue that a 
South Dakota man asks about butter. 
milk from the creamery for suckling 
sows. We lost the pigs from several 
of our sows one spring by feeding it, 
But it is great stuff for sows and pigs 
after the pigs are eight or ten dayg 
old. C. C. M. 

Holt County, Nebraska. 








Are your cows “boarders”? 


Do-they pay you a profit, or do they “live off you”? Lots of farmers, if 
they would-take the trouble to figure costs carefully, would find that their 
cows are not paying their way. The trouble, in most cases, is due to two 
things—the cows are not the right kind, and they are not in the right place. 
Here is a case where both the cows and the place are right. It shows 
what a man can do under favorable conditions, 


$1800 from 15 cows 


That is what G. H. Merten got from his herd of Holsteins, on 


a small farm near Villa Ridge, 


Missouri. 


ch cow averag 


through the year $10 a month in milk production. 


Mr. Merten’s success is due to the fact 
that he knows his business, and realizes 
that profit in dairying means producing 
at a low cost and selling at a high price. 
He can produce at the minimum because 
every natural condition—climate, abund- 
ance of native grasses and pure water 
make feed cheap and the cows contented 
and healthful. 


Being located on the main line of the 
Rock Island between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mr. Merten can market 
his dairy products the year around at the 
highest prices. This matter of location 
is worthy of your serious thought. 

There are some particularly good loca- 
tions for profitable dairying along the 
Rock Island Lines. Professor H. M. 
Cottrell, an expert of national reputation, 
formerly Professor at the Kansas and 
Colorado Agricultural Colleges, and 


now in charge of {the Rock Island Lines 
Department of Agriculture, has made 8 
careful study of every locality along the 
Rock Island Lines. He knowsthe best 
places for each branch of farming, and 
can tell you the very place where you are 
most likely tosucceed. He will also 
give you the benefit of his vast experience 
on the best methods to pursue to make a 
success in your new location. 

The Rock Island Lines Department of 
Agriculture is at theservice of all farmers 
now living along the Rock Island Lines 
and those who are thinking of moving 
there. I hope you will take advantage 
of this means to obtain greater efficiency 
and profits as well as a better location. 
Drop me a line and tell me about your- 
selfand what you want to do. You will 
be given careful, personal, expert advice 
without cost or obligation. 


Book on expert dairy methods, FREE! 


Prof. Cottrell has written several books on expert methods of farming. His book 

““Making Money in Dairying” is the next best thing to a course in an Agricultural 
' college. It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it. No matter where you 

live you'll profit by it. You may havea copy free, if you will write me today. 
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VA racic 
Joon Pays Back 


tle wonder \ 
actually revo- 
lutionizes i 
work on the ON 

farm. Itruns 

every small machine with speed and 
success. Works equally well in the 


cold blast of a northern winter or the 
blazing hot sun of the tropics. Costs 
but a penny or two a day to ope: 


rate— 
and is, in reality, the greatest utility 
i this is true 


engine in America, That Ss 
is proven by my 


30-Day FREE Trial Offer 


and 5-year guarantee backed by 
$5,000,000. 

Before you decide on any make, learn 
all about my Self-starting device and 
other exclusive features in the Dan 
Patch line. Just say you are interested 
in farm engines and I'll put you on the 
FREE list for Dazzle Patch News. It 
contains numerous breezy articles of 
interest to every farmer and the whole story 
of the most startling engine pro itionever 
made. Engines range in size to 
h. p. *Send for Dazzle Patch News today and 
learn how the M. W. Savage Factories have 
solved the farmer’s powerproblem. Address 
me personally, M. W. Savage, Pres. 

Mm. W. SAVAGE FACTORIES CO., INC. 
Mi ja, Minn. 








READ! READ! READ! 


GREATEST OFFER OF THE DAY 
Pianes Direct Frem Factory to Home 





“SPECIAL OFFER 


For thirty days only we offer this beautiful Upright 
Grand Piano at our rock bottom price of $128.00. If 
purchased froma dealer would cost you €250.00. 
instrument guaranteed for ten years. Take advan- 
tage of this special offer and order at once. Write 
your name and address plainly and mail teday,. as 
this offer closes May 1, 1912. 

KARMANN PIANO COMPANY 
956 N. California Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


The Farmer's Mower 











Cuts high grass. The ideal mower for the 
farmer. Has higher wheels and is more easily 
adjusted than any other mower on the market. 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction 


Sent on 30 days’ trial. If unable to buy it at 
your dealer's, order direct. Special price on first 
one bought im your neighborhoed. Write teday. 


CLARINDA LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Dept A, CLARINDA, IOWA 


f Special Silo 


PropositionstoYou 














hoops beep. staves tight. Redwood 
*t shrink or bind. 
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Please mention this paper when writing 





THE SHORT COURSE AT FOREST 
CITY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Forest City has just closed its first 
short course in agriculture and domes- 
tic science. The Ames short course 
people say it has been the largest and 


most successful ever held in the state 
outside of Ames. 

Three things have made it possible 
to bring this about: First, organiza- 
tion; second, advertising; third, boost- 
ing. 

As to the first: The management 
got the business men together and ap- 
pointed all the committees necessary 
to a perfect organization, such as pub- 
licity, entertainment—that is, provision 
for lodging and meals, program, pre- 
miums, evening entertainments, ways 
and means, etc. These committees 
were all headed by the Ilivest young 
men in the city, and every man did his 
duty. 

Second: Several hundred dollars 
was spent in advertising. All the ad- 
jacent country was thoroughly cov- 
ered. Standing ads were kept in the 
local papers and in those of adjoining 
towns for weeks before the meeting. 
A nice premium list and program com- 
bined was widely distributed. 

Third: The business men subscribed 
liberally of cash or special premiums, 
and everybody boosted. The _ city 
schools were dismissed for the week, 
and many of the high school pupils 
took the courses. The young men and 
young ladies took great interest, and 
many of them scored high in the final 
examinations. 

Splendid entertainments were pro- 
vided. for every evening, mostly by 
home talent, which was freely given 
for the good of the cause. An audi- 
torium was offered by Waldorf Col- 
lege, seating 600, that was packed ev- 
ery night, and on some evenings it re- 
quired two entertainments to take care 


| of the eager crowds. 


The attendance at the short course, 
that is, paid scholarships admitting to 


| classes, totaled 584; the men and boys 
| taking animal husbandry, corn judg- 


ing, etc., were 343, and the women and 
girls taking domestic science were 241. 
The classes were divided into sections, 
using different colored badges, so that 
all could take the full course and yet 
not make them too large for effeetive 
work, and thus keeping all the pro- 
fessors busy all the time. 

Professor Holden was present a day 
and a half, and, although not in the 
employ of the state, he leetured to the 
classes separately and in a body, and 
also one evening to the people. His 
reéeption was hearty everywhere. 
Without a hint of politics, he talked of 
the betterment of country life, agricul- 
turally, socially and educationally, just 
as he has been in the habit of doing 
for fifteen years. 

He is regarded as the father of the 
idea of taking the school to the peo- 
ple. He has undoubtedly set more peo- 
ple to thinking than any other man in 
Iowa. It is impossible to forecast the 
results that will grow out of his work. 
Better farming, better social life, bet- 
ter schools, better citizens—these have 
been the dream of his untiring aetivity. 
He has been an evangel of progress 
and a preacher of righteousness—a 
man of brains and a dynamo of enthu- 
siasm. 

This short course was conceived of 
by the officers of the farmers’ insti- 
tute—young men of energy and ambi- 
tion—and the great success is due to 
their hard work and faith in results. 
They have set a pace for other com- 
munities in the state that need the 
uplift which the slogan “Greater 
Iowa” can give them. 

It is already hinted that several 
eountry elubs will be organized in the 
near future for intellectual improve- 
ment and social intercourse. 

EUGENE SECOR. 

Winnebago County, Iowa. 





HOME-MADE CHARCOAL. 

An Iowa correspondent, in referring 
to the mineral tonic mixture for hogs 
which we published in a recent issue 
writes: ; 

“Can we make the charcoal by burn- 


| ing cobs, or should we buy the char- 


coal?” 

Extensive hog raisers should have 
a charcoal pit on the place. A eon- 
venient size is three feet deep, three 


' feet wide and ten feet long. Alf there 


is to making charcoal is to gather up 


' bovine. 





a load of cobs or sticks, build a fire 
in the bottom of the pit, pile on the 
cobs or sticks as fast as they will 
‘catch fire, and as soon as they are well 
started to blazing, cover with strips 
or iron or other metal, putting dirt 
over all the cracks in order to com- 
pletely keep out the air. Uncover the 
pit after a couple of days, and you will 
have good charcoal. 





ITEMS OF NEWS 


The second National Drainage Con- 
gress will be held at New Orleans, La. 
April 10th to 13th, 1912. The program can 
be obtained from Edmund T. Perkins, 
pat id National Bank Building, Chicago, 

inois. 











Senator Gardner has introduced a bill 
which provides that the government shall 
take over the express companies by con- 
demnation proceedings, and make them a 
part of the postal service. He thinks this 
is the practical way to get parcels post. 
Why not first try out parcels post along 
the lines with which we are familiar? 


It seems that finally the Chicago pack- 
ers are to be brought to a jury trial. Their 
last desperate effort to avoid it was 
frustrated last week by Judge Carpenter. 
Included in his ruling was the admission 
of certain telegrams and notes which are 
believed to have a very important bear- 
ing as showing collusion and conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. 





We have had a very cold winter here, 
with much more snow than usual. The 
ground has thawed but very little since 
the first of the year. Feed is very high; 
timothy $20 per ton, clover $24, and oat 
straw $12. Corn is 80 cents per bushel. 
But very little wheat was seeded last 
fall; some of it too late to come up.—W. 
H. Young, Montgomery County, Lilinois. 

Doctor Wiley, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, resigned his position 
last week. He announces that he will 
devote his remaining years to working for 
the establishment of a national pure food 
department. Doctor Wiley has rendered 
@ great service to the people of this 
country. 

Railroad claim agents are busy nowa- 
days endeavoring to adjust the large 
humber of claims for damages presented 
by stock shippers. In many eases stock 
offered for shipment was held in station 
yards for weeks, suffering shrinkage and 
sometimes death, due to exposure, with- 
out adequate protection. Even when 
started for market, the delays en route 
caused heavy losses. The C. & N. W. 
probably suffered the least, but the dam- 


} age claims on all roads are very large. 


The biggest range steer in the world, 
as far as is known, has just been sold by 


| Charles O'Donnell to Prichie & Co., of 
| Chicago, with a shipment of other cattle. 
| The animal 5 


tipped the m at 2,500 
pounds, and the price received was 
cents per pound, or $200 for the monster 
From October 7th last to March 
ith, the day it was weighed for market, 
this steer gained 400 pounds om a ration 
of alfalfa, sugar beet pulp and syrup. In- 
eidentally, it may be said this is the 
greatest price ever received fer a range 
steer. 

I notice what one of your subscribers 
had to say in regard te the religious na- 
ture of the paper. In my opinion, a man 
who objects to the religious matter in 
Wallaces’ Farmer surely must be short 
on that “home commodity,” as he calls 
it. Without this matter, I think your 
paper would be incomplete. Especially 
are your comments on the Sabbath school 
lesson of great interest and help to me, 
and are alone worth many times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. It seems to 
me that you give about the broadest, 
strongest and most comprehensive, as 
well as the most practicai, exposition of 
the Sunday schoo! lesson that [I can find 
anywhere, and ! need it in my teaching 
every Sunday.—W. W. Woodhouse, North 
Carolina. 





Nebraska must have been moved to- 
wards the north this winter. A residence 
of forty years in the state allows me to 
say that for the first time the snow has 
failen quietly every snow storm, and has 
eovered the land since early in Decem- 
ber. No January or February thaw has 
been felt during the winter. More cloudy 
days than usua!. We have had very little 
high winds or severe storms, and no bliz- 
zards to make life uncomfortable. The 
usual number of sales, with cows bring- 
ing better priees than one year ago. 
Horses a trifle lower; hogs are wanted 
at good prices; less stock in the county. 
Probably enough rough feed and grain to 
supply all wants unless a very late spring. 
—R. D. Cross, Boone County, Nebraska. 

Results from the seed corn that is be- 
ing tested by the agricultural experiment 
station maintained at Maryville Mo., by 
the state in connection with the Nerth- 
west State Normal, are being given out 
by those in charge of the testing depart- 
ment. Some of the results secured in 
the tests that have been made from corn 
sent in from all over northwestern Mis- 
souri follow: Corn ‘that was gathe 
October 24th and kept in a covered crib 
showed 68 strong, 16 weak and 16 dead. 
Corn cut in September and left standing 
in shock until November showed 28 strong, 
36 weak and 3 dead. Im the third test 
corn was used that had been gathered in 
November after the freeze, and kept in 
the crib. This showed 8 strong, 36 weak 
and 56 dead. The fourth test showed the 
proper condition that seed corn should be 
in. This corn was gathered before freez- 
ing and was hung up. This tested %6 
strong, 4 weak and nome dead. 


On Monday, the 26th of February the 
THinois State University marketed two 





cars of cattle that had been used as il- 
lustrative material .in teaching ‘Market 
Classes and Grades of Beef Cattle.” In 
the lot was one twin Short-horn steer 
which weighed 1,620 pounds, and sold to 
Morris & Co. for $9 per hundred. This 
was 25 cents above the quotable price for 
prime heavy beeves, and was 65 cents 
above the top price obtained for anything 
outside the university consignment. Two 
pure-bred Galloway steers in the same 
shipment brought $8.75 per hundred. A 
three-year-old Short-horn cow weighing 
1,710 pounds, brought $7.50 per hundred, 
which was $1.40 above the top price quot- 
able for prime cows. Many stockmen who 
saw her expressed the belief that she 
was the best specimen they had ever seen 
on the open market. She dressed 70 per 
cent cold, which is one of the highest 
on record, and is all the more remark- 
able when it is considered that she sold 
with a good fill. Both this cow and the 
Short-horn steer were bred and reared on 
the college farm. 





Twenty years ago torchlight processions 
and campaign songs were features of ev- 
ery political campaign. In the lowa cam- 
paign for the nomination for governor 
this year the campaign song has again 
made its appearance. The following was 
sung by the Forest City Male Quartet, 
before an audience of 800 people: 


(Tune, ‘‘Marching Through Georgia.’’) 
Who’s the chap that brought the school 
right to our very doors, 
And taught the farmers’ boys the way to 
grow the stuff that scores, 
And thinks the farmer just as good as 
fellows keeping stores? 
His name is Perry G. Holden. 
Hurrah! -Hurrah! He made the short 
course win. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! He charms us with 
his chin. 
He shows the agriculturist the way to 
work and grin— 
That’s why we love Professor Holden. 


Who teaches men to use their heads in 
everything they do, . 
And preaches three good ears o 
where formerly were two, 
And leads us into pleasant ways of think- 
ing straight and true? 
His name is Perry G. Holden. 
Come on! Come on! We'll follow where 
he leads. 
Come on! Come on! We know him by 
his deeds, 
We'll send him to the capital to plant 
some better seeds. 
Three cheers for Perry G. Holden. 


corn 


Who's the man that leads the van for 
lowa’s advance? 

Who’s the one that thinks it fun to give 
the boys a chance? 

Who's the man that hatched the plan to 
make hard work romance? 

His name is Perry G. Holden. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! For lowa’s coming 


man. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We’ll boost him al! we 


can. 

We'll put him in the gov’nor’s chair in 
spite of clique or clan. 

Three cheers for Perry G. Holden. 


Liberal Land Policy of 
Victoria, Australia 


Think of Buying the Best of Lands 
at $40 to $85 Per Acre and 
Having 31'4 Years to 
Make Payment. 


On April 3, 1912, the steamship Tahétt 
will leave San Franciseo. for Melbourne, 
Australia, this trip being especially ar- 
ranged to permit those interestel in in- 
vestigating the land offerings of the Vie- 
torian government.to ebtain an exceptivun- 
ally low one way and round trip rate, with 
free railroad transportation en all Victo- 
rian railways. 

No government has ever offered to the 
publie such unusual opportunities to se- 
cure a home as Victoria does. The finest 
of lands, adapted for all kinds of horticul- 
ture, agriculture and stock raising, in 2 
climate miid and pleasing like Californta 
near Jarge markets, and where every op- 
portunity is offered the colonist to sue- 
ceed, are open to settlers. 

These lands are sold at $46 to $85 per 
acre, and are under an irrigation system 
said to be the finest in the world. The 
government gives the settler 31% years toe 
make the payments on his purchase. 

We wil! be pleased to send folders, book- 
lets deseriptive of the lands, and special 
pamphiets on wheat and fruit growing, 
stock raising, etc., free to anyone inter- 
ested.—Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market St., 
San Franeisco, American agents of the 
Victorian government. 











\ 7E BMAVE HUNDREDS of cash buyer for 

farms, racnhes, income properties, etc. Ifyou 
have the property we can. iness. C.J. Newton, 
Hartford Hote? Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 


THE HINGE-Q00R 
BUILT ST L oO 


OF FIR 
ONE-PIECE 
STAVES— 


halfineh tongues and xrooves— 
heavy all-steel duor -franuw— 
hinges form ladkler—biilet steel 
hovps—a silo with every cm- 
venience and built to last a. life- 
time. Write for catalog. 

























Branch: Continental Cream- 

- Rox {7% Topeka. Kan. 
+ Missouri lows Brom, 
Hos 17. Maryville, Mu. 
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One can start farming 
here on less capital — 


than anywhere,”’ says Mr. H. V. 
‘Tull, whowentto Jonesboro, Ark., 
from Naperville, Ill. ‘‘We paid 
only $25 per acre for this land and 
we get fine crops of corn, cotton, 
clover, etc. We have good roads, 
rural free delivery, telephones, 
schools, etc., all we had in Illinois.” 


J. H. Cash went to Camden, Ark., with 
$140. He paid $100 on his farm, bought 
a second hand-wagon for $10 and a pair 
of cheap mules, In three years he paid 
all his debts and bought 80 acres more. 
All along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


you will find scores of men who started 
with practically nothing and are now well 
fixed. Six yearsago, C. S. Martin landed 
in Mt. Vernon, Tex., with $8.50. He 
now has a splendid 200 acre farm and is 
one of the best fixed men in the county. 
It is easy to get ahead fast where fertile 
Jand is so cheap, and your own living 
costs so ltttle, 


There are many sections in Arkansas and 
Texas that are just suited for your line of 
farming—where you can buy many acres 
with the price of every one you now own— 
get the benefit of the big boost in land values 
sure tocome—live in a mild climate where you 
can do money making work every month— 
without sacrificing age | in living condi- 
tions that you now have. Telephones, good 
schools, rural delivery, modern towns, Close 
markets—you'll find them all through Arkan- 
sas and East Texas. 
On the Ist and 8rd Tuesday of each month 
there are very low round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and East Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days for trip and free 
stop overs. Plan to go on the next one. 


Get our new free books 


—written by a practical farm man, who went 
from county to county and talked with the 
farmers themselves and got pictures of their 
my 3 115 pictures an 100 pages of plain 

arm facts, describing every kind of farm op- 
poctantir Dantiewodh, Nothing wil] convince 
you Lke these statements from 
your own people. Write today. 


E. W. LaBEAUME, 


General Passenger Agent 
3412 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis 


LBERTA’S cror 

CROP 
eports from the grain fields-of Alberta, 
Western Canada, show splendid 


yields of wheat, oats and 


barley. : 

Many farmers have paid 
for their land out of the pro- 
ceeds of the crop of 1911. 

At exhibitions throughout 
the U. S. wherever the grain 
from this Province has been 
shown it has received the 

yy highest commendation. 
- Free Homesteads of 160 acres 
lee and adjoining pre-emptions of 
Me —« 160 acres(at $3 per acre) are to 
ee be had in the choicest districts. 
Schools convenient, climate 
Hexcellent, soil of the very best, 
railways close at hand, building 
lumber cheap, fuel easy to get 
and reasonable in price, water 
easily procured, mixed farming 

a great success. 

rite as to best place for settlement, 
settlers’ low railway rates, pamphiet 
% ‘West,”’ and other information, 

wa, 
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HOMESEEKER! 


Do not fai? to visit the Minnesota exhibition car 
containing Minnesota farm products, which car is 
now being exhibited in many Iowa and Missouri 
towns and cities. Seeing is believing; then write-us 
at once for full information about the choice lands 
offered for sale in Kanabec County. This county is 
Jocated midway and within 75 miles of St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis. Duluth and Superior, Remember, this is 
one cf the best farming sections in the northwest. 
Choice unimproved land selling from 12.00 to $16.00 
per acre, and exceptionally fine improved farms from 
$35.00 to €50.00. All lands are sold on exceptionally 
liberal terms. We want anyone who is looking for a 
home to get full information about the opportunities 
offered the homeseeker in Kanabec County. Address 


CHAS. F. SERLINE, Mora, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 











CLEANING AND OILING HARNESS. 


In our issue of March 1st we pub- 
lished an inquiry from one of our sub- 
scribers concerning cleaning and oil- 
ing the farm harness in preparation 
for spring work. We publish here- 
with a number of the replies which 
we have received: 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The harness must be cleaned before 
it is oiled, and to do this fill a tub half 
full of rainwater, and add to it the 
following mixture: Cut fine a bar of 
ordinary laundry soap, and boil in 
three quarts of water until the soap is 
dissolved, then add a quart of coal oil 
and stir the mixture until an emulsion 
is formed; then add this to the water 
in the tub, and stir to mix them. Soak 
the harness in this over night; the 
next day scrub every part cf the har- 
ness with a small brush, to remove all 
dirt. When clean, rinse in soft water 
and hang up to dry; if done in the 
summer, hang in the shade; if in cold 
weather, hang in the sun. 

Do not wait until the leather is bone 
dry, for when it is dry on the outside 
it is ready for the dressing. This is 
made by melting one pound of tallow 
and one quart of neatsfoot oil; when 
the tallow is melted, add one quart of 
castor oil. Carefully apply to every 
part of the harness, and next day wipe 
off all extra oil. CHAS. GYMER. 

Greene County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Take a half tub of warm water and 
one-half pound of sal soda; dissolve 
the soda in the water, and wash your 
harness in this. You do not need any 
soap, as the soda will clean thorough- 
ly. As soon as you finish washing, 
begin to oil the first parts you washed, 
and proceed to oil each piece in the 
order that you washed it. To use oil 
and water, take a large iron kettle 
holding thirty or forty gallons, fill two- 
thirds full of hot water, put, in one 
gallon of oil, and pass each strip 
through the oil and hang up to drain. 
After it has drained well, and before 
you put it together, take a sponge and 
a bar of harness soap, make a stiff 
lather, and sponge your harness off, 
and it will, when dry, leave a fine, 
glossy polish, and there will be no 
loose oil left to come off on your 
hands and clothes. Go to your har- 
ness shop and get the regular harness 
oil. This is neatsfoot and lamp black 
ground together, and will not separate 
like the home made mixture will. Also 
get the Marness soap there. Remem- 
ber, this is to be used after you have 
done your oiling, just to polish and 
take off the loose oil, and not to wash 
the dirty harness with. The sal soda 
will beat any soap on earth to clean 
dirty harness with. I would not think 
of using the harness dressing given 
in the Farmer, as it contains acid and 
will in a short time ruin leather. Ask 
any old, reliable liveryman if I am 
not right. A READER. 

_ Johnson County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to say a few words in 
regard to cleaning and oiling harness. 
I used to work in a tannery, and my 
father worked at the trade all his life. 
I helped him for two years. I learned 
never to use acid or vinegar, as such 
things are never used. in the manufac- 
ture of good leather. Take your har- 
ness apart, and wash it with warm wa- 
ter and soap. Let the water be as 
warm as your hand will stand, but no 
warmer, or you will burn the leather. 
Put the harness in a warm place to 
dry, but do not dry it clear out. Now 
take about three parts of neatsfoot 
oil and a tube or small package of 
lamp black. As they do not mix eas- 
ily, first mix the lamp black with a 
little tallow and then with the oil. Ap- 
ply this to the harness with a soft 
woolen cloth. Give it a second coat 
right after the first. Never dip your 
harness in oil and water, as this is a 
lazy way, and does not do a good job. 
You will get either too much oil or 
too much water in the leather. 

W. W. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I use the following recipe for clean- 
ing and oiling harness, with very sat- 
isfactory results: Neatsfoot oil two 
quarts, castor oil one pint, beeswax 
three-fourths of a pound, tallow one 
and one-half pounds, ivory black one- 
half pound. Heat the tallow and bees- 
way together, then add the other in- 








In the 
Vineyards 


Orchards and 





Farms of the Northwest 


Are unequalled opportunities to make money in intensive 
farming, alfalfa-, grain- and fruit-growing, vegetable-raising, 


dairying, poultry-, hog- and cattle-raising. 


Intensive irri- 


gated farming and fruit-growing afford lucrative and healthful 


employment outdoors in a glorious climate. 


The fruit lands 


of the Northwest grow prize-winning fruits and berries. The 
grain fields of the Northwest yield bountifully of the best 


grades of product. 


The Northern Pacific Railway extends 


into or through Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon: the ““PROSPERITY 
STATES OF AMERICA.” New, rich territory being opened 


up by recent extensions. 


The Homeseeker’s Chance! 


@ You ought to learn more about the Northwest and its 


possibilities. You ought to SEE it. 


Write today for infor- 


mation, free booklets and full particulars about Low Fares. 
Say what state interests you most. 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent 
29 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Mian. 


Northern Pacific Ry 














gredients, heat till it is hot, stir well 
and set away to cool. It will be found 
that this composition will be almost 
as heavy as axle grease, and may be 
applied to the harness with a cloth. 
Of course the harness must be taken 
apart and all dirt removed by wash- 
ing in warm water. Sometimes it is 
advisable to apply a second coat to 
the traces and heavier parts of the 


harness. 
CECIL R. PECKHAM. 
Canyon County, Idaho. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
We have in our town merchants 
who have tanks that will hold twenty 
gallons of regular harness oil, and a 
wire basket. The harness is put in 
the basket and let down in the oil and 
left five minutes. This cleans all of 
the dirt out of them and leaves them 
in fine shape. J. W. McCUE. 
Pike County, Missouri. 





WHAT WAS THE MATTER WITH 
THE POTATOES? 


A Kansas correspondent wants to 
know why there was generally such a 
short potato crop last year. Was it 
the seed or climatic conditions? Prob- 
ably the common cause of the short 
crop was lack of rain; but there is 
no question that more careful atten- 
tion given to seed and methods of 
growing would give us large returns. 
A discussion of this general question 
by our readers would be welcome. 








j 7E MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 

listandmaps. €. E. Brown Land Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANA LAND COMPANT, Mankato, Minneects 


lowa Lands For Sale % Zora: 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 











OR SALE—500 improved farms; orchards, 
fruit,corn and grain. Write for lists. MORE- 
HART & ATCHISON, Mankato, Minn. 


EW WORK STATE money-making farms. 
All kinds and prices. Improved. Free catalog. 
BURRIS, Robinson Bidg., Elmira. N. Y. 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS 


argains. Send for catalog. CASSELMAN 
& CO. (Est. 20 yrs.), 1018 E. Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, lowa 


W= sell farms in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. 
in U. 8., aleo grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. 
Write for list ,etc. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 

















For sale—200 acres, sandy loam with gravel; 7 
bottom and 30 upland under plow, 130 cleared, 30 
Bermuda pasture, 70 timber; no waste land. Crops: 
corn, cotton, potatoes, peanuts, hay, etc. Large 8- 
room house, tenant house, barns, sheds, etc. Perfect 
health. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, figs, grapes 
and berries. One mile to church and school; on 
main road 3} miles from DeQueen on K.C.$. Ry.; 
R. F. D. and telephone. Price, $26 peracre. Address 
OWNER, Box 68, HK. 2, DeQueen, Ark. 


FOR SALE—QUARTER SECTION 


level land, with gentle slope to the east, black loam, 
except 20 acres southwest corner clay; small gran- 
ary; 140 acres broken, balance easily broken. In 
Canada, one-half mile from U. 8. line, 16 miles west 
of Portal. N. D., 8 miles from Larson, N. D..7 miles 
from Roche Percee, Sask., 12 miles to Estevan, Sask. 
Price $3.000, $500 cash, balance at 7 per cent. 

J. KE. DEAREY, Grand Forks, No. Dak. 


WHY PAY RENT? Owna farm. Apny size. 

Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Mild climate, no frost, pure water, rich soil, rainfall 
same as Mississippi Valley. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
or grain. #2.00 per acre cash, balafice ten years, 6%. 
FOREST HILL INVESTMENT CO., Box 
J, Lebanon, Oregon. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
Money-Making Farms 


throughout seventeen states. Tell us what you want 
and we will tell you where itis. Big illustrated cat- 
alogue No. 34 free. We pay buyers’ fares. E 

STROUT, Station 2687, Old Colony B 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
#5,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LARD COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missour! 


Money Making Farms 
throughout sixteen Eastern states and southern 
states, $15 to $50 an acre; live stock and tools included 
with many to settle estates quickly. Big ilustrated 
catalogue, No. 34, free. e pay buyers’ railro: 
fares. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
2687, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


220 ACRES for sale in Livington Co., Michigan. 
117 acres plow land, balance pasture. well 
drained, 70 acres wood land; large double house, 
good barns and outbuildings. Fine location,? mile 
from Anderson village, ? mile from shipping station, 
elevator and cheese factory; 3 miles from Gregory 
and 44 miles from Pinckney. Terms, $50 per acre, 
cash. Address Geo. L. Wright, R.F.D., Howell, Mich. 


Butte Co., So. Dak., Relinquishment For Sale 


Practically all level, 6 acres under cultivation; 
house and other improvements. Will make this @ 
bargain if sold quick. For further particulars ad- 
dress ANDREW ARMSTRONG, 215 Sawyer St. 
Lead, South Dakota. 


RANCH FOR RENT 


1440 acres in Buffalo and Jerauld counties, South 
Dakota. One of the best improved stock ranches in 
the state; plenty of water and fine hay land; well 
fenced and cross fenced; fine large buildings. For 
Darticulars address. C. M. SEELY, Canton, 8. Dakota. 


NVESTIGATE WYOMING! .60.000 acres, 

completed irrigation system, abundant water. 

35,000 acres Carey Act lands. Rich sotl. Low prices. 
Easy prices. WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 














Idg., Chicago. II}. 
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March 22, 1912. 
BUYING LAND BY THE GALLON. 
In the course of a debate in the low- 
er house of congress, a great deal has 
been said concerning the Everglade 


lands of Florida. In the course of a 
speech on_this subject, Congressman 
Clark, of Florida, said: “Only yester- 
day one of the thost prominent citizens 
of my district, living on the edge of 
the Everglades, told me that he saw 
not long ago in a paper called the 
Florida Home Seeker, a picture of a 
negro and a mule and a piow standing 
in the tall grass, almost covered with 
its luxuriant growth. It appeared to 
him in the picture as a broad prairie. 
The negro was holding the handles of 
the plow just as though he was ready 
to start a furrow. This gentleman told 
me that in his little town he saw the 
photographer who took that picture, 
which was in the literature of one of 
these shark companies. That photog- 
rapher told him that the negro and 
mule and plow were on a flatboat, 
pushed out into the tall grass, and 
that he, the photographer, sat in a row- 
boat when he took the picture. That 
is the character of performance that I 
am protesting against. For the honor 
of my state, I am fighting such con- 
duct as that.” 

Congressman Aikin, of New York, 
said: “I wanted to make a statement 
in regard to a letter which I received 
a few days ago from a gentleman who 
is now down in Florida investigating 
the Everglades, as to purchasing some 
land. He said that while down there 
he met a gentleman from Iowa who 
had bought some of this Everglade 
jand by mail, and had come down there 
to see it, and he made this remark: 
‘| have bought land by the section; I 
have bought land by the acre; I have 
bought land by the foot; but I have 
never before bought land by the gal- 
lon.’ ” 

This is a good illustration of the dan- 
ger of buying land in a new country 
without first seeing it. 





STALL KICKER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed your query for information 
to stop a stall kicker. We had a driv- 
ing mare that wore a hole in the side 
of her single stall, made of two-inch 
plank. The trouble was remedied by 
spiking a smooth pole, two and one- 
half or three inches in diameter, and 
four feet long, horizontally about six 
inches above where her foot strikes 
and two or three inches from the stall. 
Her leg would strike this pole instead 
of the hoof, and she soon gave up after 
repeating the operation on the oppo- 


site side. 
M. C. STARK. 
Humboldt County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March ist a corre- 
spondent wants to know a remedy to 
cure a stall-kicking horse. If he will 
try the following remedy, he will have 
no more trouble: Take a chain about 
twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
then take a hame strap and fasten the 
strap just above the hock joint. When 
the horse kicks, the chain will hit the 
horse around the other leg. I know 
this is effective, as I broke a bad 
kicker in this way. 

F. B. ERTELD. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For kicking horse, tie an old top of 
tree or brush right behind him, so 
when he kicks it will swing away from 
him and then come back. If you don’t 
get sorry for him too soon, he will 
soon quit it. 

MISSOURI FARMER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The stall kicking horse can be cured 
and by a process most simple. Take 
a piece of chain about the size of an 
ordinary stake chain and about a foot 
in length. Fasten it to the horse’s leg 
just below the knee-joint, on the leg 
that he kicks with; if he kicks with 
both legs, tie a chain on each. When 
he behaves the chain is not noticed, 
but every kick means punishment— 
quick and sure—as the chain whips 
around his legs. This simple device 
will not only prevent stall kicking, but 
will work a permanent cure in almost 


every instance. 
AN EX-FARMER. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A good way to cure stall kicking is 
to hang a four-by-four from the ceiling 








by ropes, so that when the horse kicks 
it, it will swing back and hit him. The 
ropes should be fastened about a foot 
from each end of the four-by-four, 
which should hang about as high as 
the horse’s ham. It can be fastened 
to the ceiling with pulleys, so that it 
may be pulled up out of the way when 
not in use. 
F. R. STAFFORD. 
Lake County, Illinois. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a draft mare which I cured 
in this manner: I set two planks up- 
right in a double stall, far enough 
apart so that I could tie the horse be- 
tween them, and near enough to the 
manger so that she could not kick 
them. Then by properly tying she was 
unable to reach around the planks and 
kick the stall partitions. I kept the 
mare in this stall about a month, and 
since then I can tie her anywhere. 
This kicking is only a matter of habit 
anyway. I tried everything that I had 
ever read or heard of before, but this 
mare seemed to enjoy kicking them 


all to pieces. 
H. M. FICKE. 
Scott County, Iowa. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, March 18, 1912.—Nearly all 
farm products are selling exceptionally 
high at the present time, an exception be- 
ing afforded in eggs, which are becoming 
much more plentiful, and are having a 
greatly increased consumption on account 


of their greatly improved quality and the 
pronounced decline that has taken place 
in prices for strictly fresh offerings. The 
observance of the Lenten season by many 
families also tends to stimulate their con- 
sumption, as well as the dearness of beef, 
mutton and poultry, eggs being cheaper 
and boiled eggs, fried eggs, poached eggs 
and scrambied eggs are high!y popular. 
Further increases in receipts are expect- 
ed and further reductions in prices, and 
this will have an important bearing in 
lessening the sales of meats generally, 
especially of beef. Butter, too, has been 
selling a good deal lower than during 
the highest time of the past winter, sell- 
ers having found that consumption fell 
off materially after booms in prices, and 
that the consumption of butterine in- 
creased correspondingly. Potatoes have 
been advanced recently to the highest 
prices recorded this year, because of 
smalier receipts, the best grade selling at 
wholesale for $1.25 per bushel. Part of 
the time trading in potatoes has been 
restricted by the heavy banks of snow 
which lined the railroad tracks and made 
it inconvenient to inspect incoming sup- 
plies on track. All descriptions of live 
stock that are desirable in quality are 
commanding high prices, and the differ- 
ent grains are much higher than in most 
former years. The frequent snow storms, 
incluling the big one of last Friday, have 
interfered a good deal with marketing 
live stock and farm products, while the 
thaws have made bad country roads. The 
best eggs have been selling for 20 cents 
per dozen, while creamery butter whole- 
sales for 26 to 29 cents per pound, and 
dairy butter for 25 to 27 cents, packing 
stock bringing 22 cents. Cheese is scarce 
and dear, Americas se!ling at 191% cents 
per pound and brick at 20% cents. 

Wheat continues to sell very much 
higher than a year ago, notwithstanding 
frequent reactions in quotations, there 
being heavy buying on sharp declines by 
commission houses. Offerings at primary 
markets continue liberal and greatly- in 
excess of a year ago, this being true of 
both spring «#vheat and winter wheat 
states and were it not for the heavy trad- 
ing by the speculators on the produce 
exchanges of the country, prices would 
undoubtedly rule much lower, for the 
domestic millers satisfy themselves with 
buying only for immediate wants. The 
world’s visible supply is growing, and 
showed a gain of 4,500,000 bushels in a 
recent week, compared with a loss of 
1,708,000 bushels for the corresponding 
week last year. Corn and oats are still 
extraordinarily high, with recent sales of 
corn at the best prices recorded during 
the present crop year. Unquestionably, 
the government report of only moderate 
farm reserves of the different cereals was 
rsponsible for much of the recent firm- 
ness. May wheat has sold within a 
short time as much as 14 cents higher 
than a year ago, while corn has sold 24 
cents higher and oats 23 cents higher 
than at that time. According to the gov- 
ernment report, farm reserves of corn are 
281,000,000 bushels smaller than a year 
ago, and oats reserves on farms are the 
smallest since 1904, while wheat farm re- 
serves are 41,000,000 bushels less than 
last year. Flaxseed is firm at $2.04 per 
bushel on track, while timothy seed sells 
for $11 to $14.50 per 100 pounds, and clo- 
ver seed for $16 to $22.25. Prime timothy 
hay brings $22 to $23 per ton, and best 
Iowa prairie hay $17 to $17.50. 

Cattle have been bringing far higher 
prices for the better class than a year 
ago, because of their great scarcity at 
this time, farmers generally having been 
discouraged from filling their feed lots by 
the high prices of corn and lack of rough- 
age. There is a very wide spread in 
prices for cattle, however, and the com- 
moner lots of light-weight steers that 
have been merely warmed up and hurried 
to market sell relatively extremely low 
in price, and usually no higher, if as high, 
as a year ago. Handy little fat year- 
lings are good sellers, but they sell very 
much under the few offerings of strictly 
prime, heavy beeves that are offered on 
the market. It has been noticed that any 
considerable increase in the cattle re- 
ceipts kas been followed by more or less 
severe reductions in prices, and cattle 
feeders should understand that the mar- 





ket can not stand at this time liberal sup- 
plies, and that all that has kept prices 
up for choice steers and heifers was their 
scarcity. As to the stocker and feeder 
branch of the market, it may be said that 
the demand is increasing, although rath- 
er slowly, high-priced feed tending to 
make farmers more cautious than usual, 
By the time grass is starting up, this 
demand will be lively enough, no doubt, 
but it is pretty certain that the offerings 
will be small by then and prices away 
up, so that the safer course would be to 
stock up early and get the benefit of 
lower prices. Reports from all over the 
country are that farmers have few or no 
stock steers or feeders for sale, and not 
many for their own wants, and high 
prices for fat cattle seem assured for 
a long time ahead. Beef steers have been 
selling largely around $6 to $8 per 100 
pounds, the commoner class of light- 
weight steers bringing $5.20 to $6.25, and 
the best grade of heavy beeves $8 to $8.85. 
Medium to good steers are purchased 
around $6.50 to $7.45, and good steers at 
$7.50 to $7.95. Butchering lots of cows 
and heifers are good sellers at $3.70 to 
$7.50, a sale being noted of eleven fancy 
915-pound heifers at $7.50, but sales over 
$7 are rare. Cutters are going at $3.25 
to $3.65, canners at $2.10 to $3.20, and 
bulls at $3.50 to $6. Calves have had a 
good outlet at $3.25 to $8.25 for inferior 
heavy to prime light vealers. The stock- 
er and feeder trade has been of fair pro- 

rtions, the former selling at $3.75 to 

5.75, and the latter at $5.25 to $6.50. Milk- 
ers and springers had a better outlet 
at $35 to per ‘ 

Hogs have sold within a short time at 
the highest prices seen in a long time, 
thereby much strengthening the faith of 
thousands of stoek feeders in the future 
of the market. It is pretty generally be- 
lieved by men who are the best informed 
about such matters that after this month 
available supplies of marketable hogs will 

much smaller, and for many weeks 
the eastern packers have been drawing 
heavily upon the Chicago supplies, as not 
many hogs are left in eastern hog raisin 
sections. Attention is just now diverte 
to the prospects for the spring pig ‘‘crop,” 
and it is understood that while there is 
a@ prospect of a big crop of pigs in Iowa 
and Nebraska, the outlook in Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma is much 
less encouraging, owing largely to the 
premature marketing due to sickness 
among the hogs. his means only a 
moderate pig crop for the United States 
and high prices for hogs. Farmers are 
still marketing their hogs early because 
of the high price of corn, and in recent 
weeks the average weights of the hogs 
received here has stood at 217 pounds, 
compared with 238 pounds one year ago 
and 215 pounds two years ago. The con- 
sumption of fresh pork products through- 
out the country continues unprecedent- 
edly large on account of being cheaper 
than other meats, and all that stands in 
the way of big consumption of cured hog 
meats is their dearness in the retail 
markets, particularly in the large cities. 
The stocks of cured hog products in the 
five principal western packing points on 
March 1st show further unusually large 
gains, standing at 337,408,000 pounds, as 
compared with 290,415,000 pounds a month 
earlier and 203,635,000 pounds a year ago. 
Hogs have been bringing $6.75 to $7.15, 
or the best prices paid since last Sep- 
tember for fat lots. 

The long predicted upward turn in 
prices for fat lambs and sheep has been 
fulfilled, and recent transactions show 
enormous advances over prices paid dur- 
ing the low time of the past winter. Nat- 
urally, choice lambs, which are the great 
favorites with slaughterers everywhere, 
sell much the highest, but high prices 
are also realized for fat little yearlings, 
as well as for good flocks of wethers, and 
even for fat ewes. The medium and 
commoner grades have advanced, too, al- 
though in smailer degree, and at last the 
sheep feeding industry has been placed on 
a good paying basis. The great bulk of 
the flocks fed the past winter in the wide 
tract of country tributary to Chicago 
were marketed some time ago, and now 
the market is depending largely on Colo- 
rado and other distant regions for its live 
mutton flocks. Ewes have been market- 
ed so enormously to save feed bilis that 
a reduced lamb ‘‘crop” this spring is ex- 
pected. Recent sales have been made of 
lambs at $5.50 to $7.65; yearlings at $5.75 
to $6.60; wethers at $5 to $5.75; ewes at 
$3 to $5.75, and bucks at $3.50 to $4. The 
demand for feeding and shearing lambs 
has improved, and sales are made at $5.25 
to $6 per 100 pounds. 

Horses have been offered in the usually 
good numbers, with the great bulk con- 
sisting of inferior to medium kinds, and 
a very small percentage of really good 
animals. Long-haired, discarded farm 
horses_ are being shiped in extensively, 
and go very low, the poorer ones selling 
around $85 to $125 per head,- while feeders 
sell for $140 to $175 for medium weights, 
and at $200 to $265 for good to choice 
heavy ones. Wagon horses are_ selling 
around $160 to $200, with light drafters 
taken at $175 to $225, and heavier ones 
at $230 to $325, and occasionally —~ 





ROAN’S JACK AND JENNET SALE. 

G. C. Roan, of La Plata, Mo., held his 
big jack and jennet sale at that place 
March 14th and 15th, after having post- 
poned it two weeks on account of storm 
and snow blockade. He narrowly es- 
caped another big snow and blockade, 
but the crowd arrived ahead of the storm, 
and under the circumstances, Mr. Roan 
was well satisfied with the success of his 
sale. A good crowd was present, espe- 
cially for a postponed sale. Several of 
the best buyers were from Kansas, and 
others from outside the state were from 
Iowa and Illinois. The top price of the 
sale was $1,475, for the four-year-old 
jack, Clover Leaf King, a big, smooth 
son of King Taxpayer, A Imp. Taxpayer. 
The buyer was G. W. Cantwell, of Ster- 
ling, Kan. The jacks made an average 
of $644, and prices ranged from $200 to 
$1,475. The jennets made an average of 
$192.60, the top price for jennets being 
$550, which was paid by P. H. Summer, 


of Callio, Mo., for Lady Von, with a jack . 


colt, sired by Barytone Mammoth. A list 





of all the jacks sold, and of the jennets 
selling for $100 and over follows: 


JACKS. 
Clover Leaf King, Aug., °07; G. W. 


Cantwell, Sterling, Kan. ......... $1,475 
Black Diamond, '08; G. L. Carey, 
GN, “TEMIN. Sa tree cet ccdcccacee 655 
Sundown, Sept., 09; O. A. Bonwelle, 
Knox City, Mo. ....... Ficederde te 280 
Clover Leaf Giant, '05; R. J. Merry- 
field, Minneapolis, Kan. -.......... 910 
Jumbo Jim, Oct., '08; Irvin Thomp- _ 
son, Williamsville, Mo. .......... 435 
Col. Logan, '03; H. Clanahan, Ren- 
ok Po) a ip eae ar ee 725 
The Dutchman, Sept., ’08; T. J. Mur- 
Wee, eee CHS, BE <6s.cccewcas'c 400 
Black Joe, ’07; J. S. Kimmell, Glen- 
5 WOGG DEGs ctisecnws siitiod oe Scenes se 785 
Clover Leaf Chief, 09; Burgess Bros., 
Mo eee 605 
Goliath R., Sept., 09; John Church- 
Ris, Bhewling, Mei <.-vcciccesdectve 280 
Jumbo Charley, ’09; F. M. Ridge- 
WEF) WOM BOWE coc cccicecccevaws 395 
Tennessee Mammoth, ’07; G. L. 
Witcher, Nelson, Mo. ............ 925 
Clover Leaf Burly, Sept., 09; French 
Carter, Rutiedge, Mo. ..........s. 1,000 
Young Eagle, '06; F. D. Lawson, 
bo ee a rr ee 345 
Brigham Young, ’07; Geo. Bains, 
iN III bs ne céenineeabees ates 600 . 


Harvey’s Mamntoth, Sept., ’07; Jos. 
G. Houehins, Jefferson City, Mo.. 600 
Missouri Bill, Nov., 08; Jos. G. 
PE ec kcan scene aeaaeenan sev aoe 
No. 18, jack, six years old; J. J. 
Burns, Brookfield, Mo. .......... 
No. ‘ k, five years old; G. P. 
Barnett, Galesburg, Ill. .......... 320 
JENNETS. 
Lady Von, ’04; P. H. Summers, Cal- 


lao, er ae aihars ° aenaas Sonee 
Miss Duff, ’04; P. H. Summers...... 355 
Boston Girl, '06; Geo. Witcher, Nel- 

Ws MEO ca tindsectbeareewnesaecawes 145 


Handsome Bessie 2d, ’03; Ed Smock, 





pv OES eee ip x 150 
Giant’s Queen, Geo. Witcher. 165 
Lady Clover; Ed Smock ....... <¢ mee 
Lucy, ’02; Thomas Bryan, Palmyra, 

MN cba Rhu aeesid chains «wedaadnddes + 130 
Roan’s Fancy, ‘07: J. E. Burns, 

MEP OR = ae ccccceceuctces us 195 
Limestone, May, ’05:; Ed Smock.... 160 


Helen M., ’06; Obe Broyles, Brown- 
ing, Mo. ° 
Houchins’ Pride, ’03; Obe Broyles.. 270 


Mo. ° ° 
Miss Dix, ’02; Obe Broyles .. 
Lizzie McGinnis, ’03; Geo. Witcher 230 
Silver Bell, 04; John Turner, Ethel,, 


MN adda dhdeneawounnuden Ceadeada aves 205 
Dera O’Day, ’05: Obe Broyles...... 135 
Fannie R., ’02; John McQuay....... 250 
Ida May, °08; Ed Smock, Lentner, 

MNS ces tt a adnwedins aus daetwns eaesone 100 
No. 46, jennet and jack colt, Roy 

Di etek ns dccbbewucdsewacoxacen 155 





MORGAN’S SHORT-HORN SALE, 

Mr. E. D. Morgan, of Kanaranzi, Minn., 
presented one of the good offerings of 
Scotch Short-horns of the season at Lu- 
verne, Minn., March 14th. They were 


mostly roans in color, and attractive from 
every viewpoint. There was not as large 
a crowd of breeders from a distance, as 
the offering merited in attracting, largely 
due, no doubt, to the marked scarcity of 
the feed situation. McNiff Bros., of Lu- 
verne, former breeders of Short-horns in 
cennection with their father and whose 
herd was dispersed some years ago to 
settle an estate, got in strong at this 
sale, taking sixteen head of very desir- 
able females. The great cow Imp. Be- 
linda and her bull calf went to H. F. 
Brown, of Minnesota, at $619. H. G. 
McMillan & Sons got the shew cow, Co- 
lumbia 10th, for $370. MeNiff Bros. were 
the opposing bidders on the above cow 
The herd bull, Supreme Goods, went to 
M. J. Flanigan, of Inwood, Iowa, who has 
a@ ranch devoted to the breeding of Short- 
horns in western South Dakota. The price 
was $235. A yearling son of Supreme 
Goods went to Wm. Soutar, of Minne- 
sota, at $270. Colonels Bellows and Jones 
conducted the selling. _ The list follows of 
those selling for $100 and over: 


FEMALES. 

Imp. Belinda, Mar., '06 (and c. calf); 

H. F. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn. ..$610 
Golden Belle 2d, Sept., ’09; MeNiff 

Bros., Luverne, Mimn.. .......0.2.- 200 
Columbia 10th, Dec., ’08; H. G. Mc- 

Millan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Iowa.. 370 
Lavender Rose, Dec., 08 (and c. calf); 

Geo. Allen, Lexington, Neb........ 265 
Lady Nonpareil, Feb., °’08; MeceNiff 

ET 2 wat to, naa aad aaa aed hae an 190 
Mondamin Claret, May, ’09 (and ec. 

calf); Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn. 140 
Dale’s Duchess, March, ‘68; MeNiff - 


De Ce eS Pee en ee 300 
Duchess, Oct., 19; McNiff Bros...... 175 
Royal Beauty, Oct., °05: McCullough 

& Johnson, Lester, Iowa .......... 160 
Royal Beauty 2d, Oct., ’08 (and b. 

ealf); McNiff Bros. ....... ES REE 140 


Royal “Beauty 3d, Sept., "09; McNiff 


©. CBlf): MeMi Dram. <6..20-63.55. 180 
Caroline D., Mar., 09; H. F. Brown... 270 
Forget-Me-Not, July, °09:. McNiff Bros. 250 
Roan Bess, Sept., ’09: Geo. Allen.... 250 
Sympathy, Apr., 10; McNiff Bros..... 250 
Butterfly Lady 7th, July, ’09; MeNiff 

BOOS. cicud ee Pe oe re PA eee 200 
Butterfly Lass, June, ’09; McNiff Bros. 130 
Lancaster Lady, Jan., '09 (and b. calf); 

John Halloran, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 175 
Oakland Rosebud, Nov., ’09 (and e. 

calf); Skewis Bros., Inwood, fowa. 105 
Buttercup 2d, Nov., ’68; MeNiff Bros.. 150 
Rosetta, Feb., ’09; MecNiff Bros....... 115 
Gay “mma, Feb. ’10; McNiff Bros... 135 
Gay Rosebud, Feb., ’11; MecNiff Bros. 100 
Supreme Wimple, Apr., ’11; McNiff 


BOM. secccves Gale commedee bbddeied cod & 
BULLS. . 
Supreme Goods, May, '08; M. J. Flan- 
igam, Inweod, IoWS ..s<cccssctcnsons 235 
Supreme Duchess,’ Sept., 10; Wm. 
Soutar, Luverne, Minn. ............ 0 
Gay Viscount, Nov., '10; P. Cramer, 
Doon; IWS <.ccecccee seanecadeaciwne. mee 
: SUMMARY. 


30 females sold for $5,462.50; aver., $182.08 
4 buHs sold for $610;* average,» - 152.50 
34 head sold for $6,072.50; average, 178.60 
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Help for Cows 
at Calving Time 


Get If at Your 
Drug Store 


Low Lieaner 
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Don’t use force in removing the afterbirth. 


Dr. Roberts’ Cow Cleaner stimulates the 
genital organs and enables the cow to expel 
the afterbirth in a natural way. A little care 
at this critical period enables you to safe- 
guard your cows from injury and prevent 
barrenness and infectious abortion. Dr. 
Roberts’ Prepared Prescriptions for live 
stock grew_out of his lifelong veterinar 

practice. They enable you to treat all 
ailments. Call for them at the drug store. 
Also ask for free ‘* Practical Home Veterina- 
rian,” 184-p. cloth bound book, at local 
druggists. If not at yours, enclose 25 cents 
and get a copy postpaid. 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., EO9 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 














The firet remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t exneriment with substitates 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else hz e 
tried—your money back if 
Lum "gy Cure ever fails. Our te fairp on 
of se ng; together with full information 
on faa aw and ite treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Moet complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free wee 
FLEMING BROS., Chemist 
211 Union Stock Yards, none ml. 





Don’t lave a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hirse owner that it will 
absolutely eure defects of the eye, ee. S 4 

the tength of time the animai has beeu afflic 
No matter how many doctors have tried and tailed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANT. to tasted, 
meney if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
ViSIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Ill 























A 
Horse Swneret Use 


GOMBAULT’S 





as A Bafe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 

Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 

the place of all linaments for mild or severe ~~ 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from 

and ay os PERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 


to produce scar or 
Eve — sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
jo use. Send for descriptive circulars 
HE LaAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 











ecient enema ol 


DEATHTO HAYES! fg ly 


& GUARANTEED _», 








| NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











WV eterinary Queries ) 


ABORTION IN SOWS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have twelve head of old brood 
sows that are due to farrow the last 
of the month. But late in February 
and early in March eleven of these 
sows lost their pigs. What was the 
cause? These sows were never sick, 
nor have they ever lost a single pig be- 








fore. Should I breed them again for a 


summer litter? Should I feed them 
this spring on grass? I have corn at 
58 cents per bushel. Would it be best 
to sell these sows on the market? 
Would it be a good investment to stock 
up again with more sows due to farrow 
in March and April? What would be 
good with which to disinfect my house 
and lot? How soon could the stalls 
be used after being disinfected?” 

These sows aborted either because 
they were injured in some way or be- 
caus they were infected with the germ 
causing contagious abortion. Does our 
correspondent have a narrow gate or 
doorway through which these sows 
tried to crowd all at the same time? 
Have the sows had to travel over wet 
places or have they crowded together 
in piles in an effort to keep warm? 
Perhaps they have tried to crawl under 
a fence. Strain of any sort is likely to 
cause abortion in pregnant females, al- 
though the danger is not so great with 
sOWS as it is with cows and mares. 

Contagious abortion is not due to in- 
jury but to germ infection. Our corre- 
spondent should watch his sows after 
they have farrowed for signs of a dis- 
charge from the generative organs. 
This is a strong evidence of contagious 
abortion. In case he suspects con- 
tagious abortion, the thing for him to 
do is thoroughly to disinfect his pens 
and yards. A five per cent solution of 
the cecal tar dip preparations makes a 
convenient disinfectant on most farms. 

As to what our correspondent had 
best do depends entirely upon whether 
his sows have aborted because of germ 
infection or because of injury. In the 
latter case it would be perfectly safe 
to keep the sows over, and there will 
be no particular need of disinfection. In 
the former case he would probably do 
better to fatten and sell them, and 
thoroughly disinfect his pens. If he 
sells these sows off the place and thor- 
oughly disinfects the lots and pens, it 
should be safe for him to stock up at 
once with other sows. But if he uses 
the same boar to which he bred his 
sows last fall, we suggest that he take 
the precaution of thoroughly disinfect- 
ing the sheath. 





POOR TEETH IN HORSES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have an aged horse which I can 
not keep in flesh. He recives a ration 
of corn, oats and clover hay night and 
morning, and is turned in the stalk 
field in the daytime. He has a good 
appetite. The other horses are in fine 
shape under similar conditions. Any 
advise as to feed or treatment will be 
appreciated.” 

We suspect the trouble is due to 
poor teeth. Aged horses, like old men, 
are susceptible to teeth trouble. When 
the teeth are defective, the food can 
not be chewed properly, and the stom- 
ach and intestines can not absorb nu- 
triment enough to keep the body in 
good flesh. Two things should be 
done: Feed ground grain or grain 
which is easily chewed, and take the 
horse to a competent veterinarian and 
have him examine his teeth. 


RHEUMATISM IN HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“One of my hogs which I had shut 
up in a pen has become so stiff it can 
searcely get up. What do you think is 
the matter, and is there a cure? I 
think perhaps it is rheumatism. Would 
you suggest what could be done for 
him?” 

First, put this hog in a dry, well- 
bedded pen. Give him a sloppy diet, 
which is composed of about one-fifth 
of such feeds as oil meal, shorts or 
tankage. Give a good physic of two 
or three tablespoonfuls of epsom salts 
or three or four tablespoonfuls of cas- 
tor oil, or two drops of croton oil in a 
spoonful of sweet oil. After the physic 
has acted, give either twenty grains 
of salicylate of soda or ten drops of 
oil of gaultheria in a spoonful of sweet 
oil three times daily. If any of the 
joints are swollen, hot and tender, 





$690 


Cash with order 


F. O. B. Stoughton, 
Wisconsin 


The MOLINE Wagon Box Spreader 


With Special Steel Wheel Truck 


A Combination Unequaled by Any. Other on the Market 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE 


SPREADER 
Positive drive from both wheels 
Large beater. Light Draft 


Spreads one to twenty-one loads per acre. 


TRUCK 
3% Cast Skeiu, Hickory Axles 
Angle Steel Front, Full) Length 
Rear Hounds, Steel Wheels 
Flange Tires. Mud Lugs. 


Flying Dutchman Quality at Exceptional Prices 
Send Your Order and Money to Us 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Dept. 20 


MOLINE, 





ILLINOIS 





bathe them with a mixture of one 
ounce of tincture of opium, one ounce 
of fluid extract of belladonna, and half 
a pint of water. If the joints are swol- 
len but not hot or tender, put on a 
blister of one part of cantharides with 
four parts of lard. 

There is a possibility that this hog 
is not afflicted with rheumatism but 
with what is known as partial paraly- 
sis. In that case he should be put on 
a balanced ration and given a dose of 
the following twice daily unti) he re- 
covers: One tablespocenful of cod liver 
oil, ten grains of phosphate of lime, 
and two drops of fluid extract of nux 
vomica. 





LUNG TROUBLE IN SOWS. 


A Tennessee correspondent writes: 

“IT have a fine registered Berkshire 
sow that does not seem to be doing 
well, whereas others in the same ,lot 
are doing finely. She has five beau- 
tiful pigs that are about three weeks 
old, and that are growing the nicest 
kind. About two weeks ago the sow 
had a cough which she does not seem 
to have now. But now she lies in her 
bed and does not like to get out. She 
lies there and pants all the time. It 
seems to be hard for her to.get her 
breath. She is beginning to fall off in 
flesh.” 

We can not tell the exact trouble. 
It may be pneumonia or pleurisy. In 
either case the treatment is about the 
same. Give the cow a comfortable, 
well-ventilated, fairly warm pen where 
she may be kept quiet. To keep her 
bowels loose, give a sloppy diet to 
which is added occasionally two or 
three tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 

Since our correspondent values his 
sow very highly, he should call in a 
veterinarian at once for a definite diag- 
nosis. To the average sow affected as 
our correspondent describes, it will not 
pay to give other treatment than good 
care and proper feeding. 





LUMPY JAW. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have some calves that have lumps 
coming on their jaws. Will you tell 
me how to feed potassium of iodine to 
them?” 

This man should not feed potassium 
of iodine to his calves until he is sure 
that the disease is actinomycosis or 
lumpy jaw. Possibly these lumps are 
due merely to kicks or other mechan- 
ical injury. But if the lumps continue 
to grow and especially if they break, 
discharging matter with yellowish 
granules from them, the trouble is al- 
most certainly actinomycosis. Tocure 
this disease there are some very good 
proprietary medicines on the market. 
Potassium of iodine is an excellent 
medicine. To a 1,000-pound animal it 
is given at the rate of from one to two 
teaspoonfuls daily. The dose is given 
either as a drench in a quart of water 
or is put in the drinking water. After 
the treatment has been kept up for 
eight or ten days there will appear, if 
the dose is large enough, weeping of 
the eyes, running at the nose, and 
scurfiness of the skin. When these 
signs appear the medicine is stopped 





for a few days; then it is started again 
and kept up for another week or ten 
days. If, after a series of treatments 
have been kept up for a month or six 
weeks, the lump shows no signs of go- 
ing away, it may be concluded that it 
is impossible to cure it with potassium 
iodide. Most animals may be cured 
by the drug, but some animals are not 
helped in any way. The milk from 
cows affected with lumpy jaw should 
never be used. 





MANGE IN HORSES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“There is some kind of a skin dis- 
ease among my horses. It first started 
in a mare that was quite thin from 
suckling a colt. It seems to start on 
the head and neck, and the horses 
that have it keep rubbing until they 
rub all the hair off. I do not think it 
comes from the feed.” 

Possibly this is ringworm, but more 
likely it is mange. A little mite bur: 
rows into the skin, especially around 
the head, mane, tail and back. It 
causes great itching, and the horses 
rub the hair off. The thing to do is to 
ntl the mites by a thorough scrubbing 
with tobacco water or a coal tar dip 
preparation. Two ounces of tobacco 
boiled in a quart of water makes a 
good solution. The first step in treat- 
ment is by means of warm water, soap 
and a brush, tO take off the scab under 
which the mites are hiding. Then 
wash thoroughly with the tobacco so- 
lution or the coal tar dip preparation. 
This will kill all the mites living at 
the time, but should be repeated about 
two weeks later, to kill the young 
mites that have hatched out from eggs 
in the meantime. Besides thoroughly 
washing the affected horses, the wood- 
work, harness, blankets, etc., must be 
thoroughly washed, to kill all mites 
clinging to them. Do a very thorough 
job, for if a single pair of mites are 
let go, they will propagate so rapidly 
that they may, in three months, have 
nearly a million descendants. 


EWE TROUBLE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer:’ 

In answer to your Missouri corre- 
spondent (page 47, issue of March 8): 
I have had similar experience With my 
ewes. I lost two fine ewes and had 
several sick. One with a fine pair of 
twins was so sick we had to hold her 
head up to give her a pint of raw lin- 
seed oil. She is all right now, and 
have not lost one since. When they 
act dumpish we drench them with the 
raw linseed oil, and it does the busi- 
ness. My feed has been corn fodder 
and shredded fodder and bran. I am 
feeding prairie hay, bran, shelled corn 
and oil meal now, with fodder. No 
clover this year; barns all empty. 

We weighed two lambs five weeks 
old, and one weighed 34 pounds and 
the other 37 pounds. I did not expect 
very good success this year, with no 
alfalfa or clover, but we have excellent 
results; had forty pairs of twins. 

Have handled sheep for eight .or nine 
years, and I will write you my experi- 
ence when I get time. 

J. P. NOLEM. 

‘Sioux County, fowa. 
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: Ind.; seven-year-old walking mare to T. | will renee a splendid place to secure the | good daughters of their nena a Brook- 

BATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES F. Frizell, of Pickins, Miss.; three-year- | best of the breed at bargain prices. Re- | sthe Erin, an Erica show sired by 
SHORT-HORNS. old mammoth jack, Judge Logan, to H. member the dates, April 4th and 5th, and Black Woodlawn. Davis aren include 

and mention Wal- year-old bull Black Bar! 


Apr. 2—F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 
Arr | and 5—Geo. Sayer and Thos.’ Stan- 
ton; sale at Chicago, Tt. 
y 28—lra Cottingham, Eden, IIl. 
june ey Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
Oct. —~Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
° Hal T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo.; 
sale at Seuth Omaha 
fay 2\—Chas. Escher se Son, Longbranch 
Farm, ‘Botne, Iowa 
June 11—P. J. Donohoe and John Cash, 


Holbrook, Lowa. 
June 12—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 


Mar. 26 and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, 


manager. 
Apr. 12—Edmonds, Shade & Co., 
ley, Te 


wa. 


Kings- 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
Istertuan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 


‘ {ggue in order to be sure of same being made. The 


above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be Malte if received 
gs late as s Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Berkshire sows and gilts bred for spring 
farrowing may be obtained from Mr. C. 
S. Buckiey, of Holstein, lowa. If looking 
for something good, it can be found here. 


Remember the big two days’ Hereford 











cattle sale, at Kansas City, next week, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 26th and 
2ith, particulars of which were given in 


preceding issues. For catalegue address 
Rk. T. Thornton, sale manager, 1313 East 
Fifteenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wm. Crownover, Percheron and Shire 
horse breeder and importer, at Hudson, 
Jowa, advises us that while he has made 
a lot of sales, he still has some of his 
best stuck for sa.e. Write him for par- 
ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, or 
call on Mr. Crownover at his fine farm, 
near H{udson and Waterloo. 

White Plymouth Rock eggs are being 
offered in large and smal! quantities by 
Messrs. Jas. Jensen & Sons, of Newell, 
Iowa. -They are ftrcm a flock of one hun- 
dred and fifty puliets mated with high- 
scoring cockereis. ‘their prices are very 
reasonabie, as will be noted by their ad- 


vertisemnt on another page ci this issue. 
Look up the advertisement. 

W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has fresh importations of Percheron and 


Belgian stallions and mares, which he 
reports in fine ‘shape for buyers. He also 
has a good jot of mammoth jacks for sale, 
as advertised elsewhere in this issue. 
Write Mr. De Clow for particulars if in- 
terested in buying a good stallion or 
mare. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
is the home of imported Eminence Com- 
bination, son of the island champion, 
Combination, and cut of a daughter of 
the noted Eminence 2d. As wili be noted 
by the announcement elsewhere in this 
issue, choice stock is now offered for sale 
from Armagh Farm. The farm adjoins 


Oskaloosa, and is in good hands. If in- 
terested in buying, write or visit Armagh 
Farm. Mention Wailaces’ Farmer when 
Writing. 


Tayior & Jones, the importers of Bel- 
gian and Percheron horses at Williams- 
ville, lil., report. a good trade the past 
winter, and recent.y received a new im- 
portation of stailions which they are of- 
fering at bedrock prices. They have de- 


cided that quick sales and small profits 
is the best method in selling stallions, and 
offer at the present time rare bargains in 
both Percherons and Belgians. They al- 


Ways put forth a grand effort to satisfy 
their customers. Write them for prices. 

A new motor farm machine which will 
unquestionably attract a good deal of at- 
tention is the Denning, advertised on 
page 573. It is made by the Denning Mo- 
tor Implement and Manufacturing Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who will be glad to 
have Waliaces’ Farmer readers write for 
the interesting catalogue they have issued 
illustrating and describing their ma- 


chines. Their machine can be used for 
plowing, seeding, disking, cultivating, 
mowing, ete. A g machine 


can be gained from the cut in their ad- 
Vertisement. 

Kherson oats are advertised by Frank 
Fox, of Dallas Center, Iowa, in this is- 
sue. Mr. Fox advises us that the yield 
from the sixty-acre field in which these 
oats were produced was fifty-four bush- 
els per aere, and that the oats ran two 
peunds over weight, threshed without 
Tain. Mr. Fox has been breeding Kher- 
Son oats for a number of years. He has 
kept the eats fresh by securing new seed 
every two or three years, and the aats 
he offers are quite desirable, good, clean, 
Sound seed, that should be profitable to 
our readers desiring to grow one of the 
very best varieties of oats. 

The Ceok Farms, of Lexington, Ky., 
Write us as follows: “General Jose 
Miguet Gomez, president of the republic 
of Cuba, has just bought the three-year- 
old stallion Alicam 4286 from us, and six 
Walk trot mares. The Cuban Commission, 
Who bought a number of jacks, stallions 
and Jersey cattle from ~ last Septem 
were so impressed with this great young 
stallion. that negotiations were at once 
taken up between the president and us 
and the deal has just been closed. Other 
Sales made during the past few days at 
our farms was @ half-brother to the -stal- 
lion Alican, Boyd Chief 5137, sired . by 
High Order 3172, to W. G. Davts, 


Creek, N. C.; the fou sere Stallion 


Highland Christo 3458, to. BR. FE. nson, 
Sweatman, Miss.; four-year-old walking 
gelding, te Fred A. Thomas, of Portland, 
Me. ; lives year-old - sad harness 
Mare, ta O, B. H. Miller, of Winchester, 





H. Cathey, Candler, om C.; two-year-old 
mammoth , jack, to . Shinness, of 
Paris, Ind.; High ras. ie three-year-old 
mammoth "jack, to J. M. Bright & Co., 
of Chuckey, Tenn.; Golden Chief, four- 
year-old jack, to Riverside Stock Co., of 
Riverside, N. C.”’ 


Taylor & Jones, of Williamsville, II., 
write: “Since our last report we have 
sold draft horses to the following named 
parties: John A. Johnson, Lincoln, II; 
Hall & Hershey, Montgomery, Mich.: 
Yordy Bros., Roanoke, Ill.; T. L. Snook, 
Atlanta, Ill.; A. L. Duncan & Sons, Sea- 
ton, -T7i.; Fletcher Rader, Seaton, IIL; 
Bradle Bros., Eureka, Il!l.; Roy A. Bay- 
less, McLean, Ill., and Minnewauken 
Horse Co., Minnewauken, N. Dak. Our 
horses are doing extra well, and we-have 
a nice lot of them, Percherons, Shires and 
Belgians from which one can select. If 
you are in the market for a draft stal- 
lion you will find here what you want and 
at a price that you must admit is very 
reasonable and with as good a breeding 
guarantee as you can write. Come and 
see us and satisfy yourseif.”’ 

J. Leitch & Sons, proprietors of Avon- 
dale Stud Farm, Lafayette, IIl., write: 
“Farmers and horsemen are waking up 
to the fact that the Clydesdale is the 
coming draft horse, and we are receiving 
inquiries from nearly all over in request 
of the above named breed. Our trade is 
also very brisk. We have just sold to 
Mr. J. A. Friday, of Chatsworth, Iowa, 
one of Iowa’s leading Clydesdale breeders, 
that outstanding three-year-old Clydes- 
dale stallion, Buchanan (16243) 16146. This 
horse is a grandson of the celebrated, un- 
equaled Baron’s Pride (9122). While his 
dam is by the champion Baron Robgill 
(10698). Mr. Friday owns some of the 
best Clydesdale mares in Iowa, and has 
wisely chosen an outsanding stallion to 
put on them. We also sold to Mr. Joseph 
Huber, of Perryville, Mo., an outstanding 
four-year-old Clydesdale stallion, to im- 
prove the breed of horses in that section. 
We think that Mr. Huber has secured one 
of the best draft stallions that ever trod 
Missouri soil. We also sold to Mr. Albert 
T. Schindler, of Perryville, Mo., an out- 
standing two-year-old Clydesdale filly, 
possessing the best of breeding and indi- 
viduality. Another good four-year-old 
Clydesdale stallion goes to Messrs. Frazier 
& McLean, of Portland, Ore. This stallion 
is by the unbeaten Everlasting, and should 
prove invincible in their hands. We still 
have on hand the choicest coilection of 
Clydesdales to be found in the United 
States, and those on the market for the 
above named breed will do well to write 
us for prices and terms.” 


Mr. J. G. Truman, of Trumans’ Pioneer 
Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill., writes: ‘‘We 
have sold to Messrs. George M. McCray 
and D. M. Fowler, of Fithian, Ill., our 
noted International, Illinois and Iowa 
grand champion Shire stallion, Royal 
Gray, at one of the longest prices ever 
paid ‘tor a draft horse on this side. This 
horse wiil be remembered as the horse 
that caused such a sensation at the 1910 
International as a two-year-old, being re- 
serve champion to our $10,000 Dan Patch. 
He had the distinction of winning first 
and reserve champion at the different 
state fairs that year, and last year as a 
three-year-old was champion at the Iili- 
nois and Iowa state fairs, and also at the 
International, and was pronounced by the 
leading judges of this country as being 
the greatest draft horse they had seen in 
the country. That noted English judge, 
Mr. Kirkham, remarked at the Interna- 
tional that in his opinion Royal Gray was 
one of the greatest horses of the breed. 
We have reserved the exclusive right to 
show this stallion at the state fairs next 
fall, and atso at the International. Royal 
Gray will be mated with one of the most 
select lots of imported Shire mares in the 
country. It was a pleasure to us this 
week to have a visit from our old cus- 
tomers, Messrs. King Bros., of Albion, 
Nebraska. They are breeders of pure- 
bred Shire horses, and they selected a 
rising three-year-old bay colt, Wryde- 
land’s Squire, an extraordinary upstand- 
ing, high-class colt that will no doubt 
do them a great deal of good. He is 
closely related to the International cham- 
pion, Wrydeland’s Starlight.” 


THE SAYER-STANTON SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


The two days’ sale which these gentle- 
men will hoid at Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, on April 4th and 5th, should 
appeal to al! breeders and farmers who 
are interested in this great breed of cat- 
tle. They will find not only many show- 
yard specimens that have valuable prizes 

to their credit, but will find many young 
pao that are qualified to enter the best 
shows of The dispersion of the 
celebrated Thos. Johnson herd makes the 
offering especially valuable and attract- 
ive. Ineiuded is found the great show 
bull and sire, Selection, Imp. Ascot Clay- 
more, a good .red two-year-old bull, im- 
ported for service in the Oakland ‘herd, 
and the show yearling, Village Sultan, 
that won second at the American Royal 
and International. In additiom are found 
sons and daughters of Roan Sultan, Gien- 
Sultan and Selection. Twenty-five 
calves are listed by Glenbrook Sultan that 
demonstrate the value of a sire, and 
afford an opportunity for breeders to se- 
cure the best of the breed. Those look- 
ing for show cows will find a long list 
included, such as Duchess of Lancaster 
13th, Lottie, Pleasant Valley Jilt, Village 
Maid, and many others that are ‘quali 
for the show. Mr. Sayer censigns a 
lot of the best Scotch matrons 
from his he with calves i foot by 
the great bull nee ae ® x daugh- 
ters of Whitehall Sultan ine good 
two-year-old bull Jilt "Prince, @ good son 
mperial, and a number of good 
young bulls and heifers. Thos. Stanton 
conmsigns twenty-five head of the best 
things from his herd, ineluding the show 
cows Golden Belle, Marshall’ s s queen and 
other choice with caives 


m 
at foet or safe to the service of Master- 
Piece, 2 i = gon of Cumberiand’s Last. 
He also consigns the imported show _bull, 
White Star, that is qualified to head any 
first-class herd. This sale is great Ba 
numbers and also in high-class cattle, and 


at Ottumwa, lIowa, next 





write for the catalogue, 
laces’ Farmer. 


THE OTTUMWA ANGUS SALE, MARCH 
27TH. 


Attention is again called to the public 
sale of Aberdeen Angus cattle, to be held 
Wednesday, 
March 27th, by Mr. Horan, of Floris, 
Iowa. The sale is held in town for the 
convenience of buyers. The catalogue is 
not yet at hand, but undoubtedly is out, 
and should be in the hands of those in- 
terested in buying. It is a _ well-bred 
offering, numbering some thirty head, and 
includes many of the best in the herd, as 
stated in these columns last week. Be- 
sides the ten or twelve yearling heifers, 
the offering includes some of the best 
breeding cows in the herd, including 
Pride of Cherokee 4th, the good daugh- 
ter of Imp. Edward R., who once sold for 
over $800. Her two daughters are among 
the attractions, as mentioned last week. 
The cows are close to calving, or have 
calves at foot. Five of the heifers will 
be sold open, and the others are bred 
to the Blackbird bulls, Black Eston, by 
Imp. Eston of Eshot, or to a good son 
of Bermerton, by the World’s Fair cham- 
pion, Prince Ito 2d. As Mr. Horan now 
owns Bermerton, having recently paid M. 
H. Donohoe a long price to get him, he 
will sell Black Eston. A half dozen young 
bulls are included, mention of which were 
made last week. The cattle are in their 
ordinary breeding condition, in fact, thin- 
ner than usual, on account of scarcity of 
feed. With grass close at hand, these 
cattle ought to be a good investment, for 
later, when grass is here and feed cheap- 
er, cattle are certain to be higher. See 
final announcement on another page of 
this issue and write for the sale cata- 
logue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. Also keep in mind the date, 
March 27th. 


HARDING’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


In the tenth annual sale which Mr. F. 
W. Harding makes at Anoka Farms, near 
Waukesha, Wis., on AprijJ 3d, our read- 
ers will have the last opportunity to se- 
cure in any very considerable num- 
bers sons and daughters of that great 
breeding bull, Whitehall Sultan. And, 
further, we wish to advise that they will 
find, if they will take the time to attend 
the sale, the best lot of Short-horns that 
has ever been consigned from the Anoka 
herd. This may seem a strong state- 
ment, but the offering will bear it 
out. Show heifers and show bulls are 
plentiful, and: they will be found to excel 
in breeding and Short-horn character. 
Parties needing strictly high class herd 
bulls should be present sale day, for we 
can assure them they can find their ideal 
in this offering. They are so uniformly 
good in individual merit, blood lines, breed 
character, etc., that it would be hard to 
name the best one. But Gloster Fashion 
was conceded first place in the catalogue, 
and whose photo should appear in the 
ad in this week’s issue. He wont first 
prize and junior champion at, Winnipeg 
and Brandon last fall. His dam is Anoka 
Gloster 2d, by Whitehall Marshall, one 
of <Anoka’s famous show bulls. He 
is a thick, low-set, quality roan, with 
great finish and breed character, that 
makes him a valuable bull from any view- 
point. Those looking for a high-class 
herd bull will be satisfied in this good 
son of Leader of Fashion. Sultan’s Reg- 
ular is another that will please the most 
exacting buyer who is looking for a red 
herd bull. He is a son of Whitehall Sul- 
tan, and his dam is Aconite 2d, by the 
Harris bred bull Godoy, and whose blood 
lines are unexcelled. He is extremely 
smooth, and has also great scale and 
substance. He is a@ prospective herd bull 
of great promise and we believe he will 
make good in any herd if given proper 
treatment. Sultan’s Selection is a fine 
red-roan bull that was first and second 
in every show in which he was shown 
last fall. He has individual merit, with 
blood lines and character that make him 
a@ most valuable prospect. Sultan's Last 
is a Mareh calf, just one year old, a beau- 
tiful red-roan that must be classed among 
the best. Those wanting herd bulls cer- 
tainly have a rare opportunity for selec- 
tion. The group of females are splendid 
specimens of the breed. Twenty-four are 
in calf to Fond Memory, Sultan Mine and 
Sultan Stamp, and the value of the pro- 
duce from such sires is fully assured. 
Seven imported heifers are listed by Not 
Law Brigand; four heifers and three bulls 
by Whitehall Sultan, and, taking the en- 
tire lot, it must be conceded to be one 
that is strictly high class and one of the 
best lots that will be offered this year. 
Mr. Harding would be pleased to send his 
catalogue, which contains twenty illus- 
trations of the cattie im the sale, to all 
of our readers. We hope that many of 
them will not only write for it. but also 
that they will arrange to attend the sale. 
If they want Short-horn bulls and females 
‘of richest breeding, the kind that wiil 
produce their like, it will certainly pay. 
Remember the date, April 3d, and when 
asking for catalogue, mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


ANGUS CATTLE SALE AT SOUTH 
OMAHA, APRIL 3D. 

A publie sale of Angus cattle, as ad- 
vertised, for South Omaha, Neb., April 
3d, by Hal TF. Hooker, sale manager, Mary- 
ville, Mo., who will then sell a good of- 
fering of about ferty head, selected from 
the good herds of Oliver Hammers, Mal- 
vern, lowa; Brown & Walker, Clarinda, 
Iowa; L. J. Sunderman and F. 8. Bolen, 
of the same place; Davis Bros., Maryville, 
Mo., and d. ee and Thos. 

& fn of Imogene, fowa. Mr. 
Hammers ine s daughiers. of his for- 


Prince Ito, 
coal her jn Pare, =~ ain of Bell's 


Ecli , the sire of the old champion 
Black Woodlawn. ‘Cews of such rare good 





the coming two- 
2d, a Blackbird area by the Erica topped 
Blackbird bull, Earl Blackbird, by the 
noted Escher herd bull, Imp. Earl Eric of 
Ballindalloch. The dam of this good 
foune bull is Blackcap of Cherokee 3d, by 
mp. Edward R., bred by Sir G. M. Grant, 
as are the next’ three top sires. This is 
breeding to suit the most fastidious stu- 
dent of pedigree. Some. other particulars 
as to this sale will be given next week. 
In the meantime, write Mr. Hooker for 
the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue. 


POLAND CHINA FALL PIGS OFFERED. 


Messrs. Jas. Jensen & Sons, of Newell, 
Iowa, are now offering about fifty head 
of big type Poland China boars and gilts 
of last September and October farrow. 
They are sired by Jensen’s Longfellow, 
the sire of Messrs, Jensen’s last spring’s 
crops of pigs, which were shipped to 
several different states, and gave good 
satisfaction. These gentlemen are also 
offering to book orders for spring pigs to 
be shipped at weaning time. They have 
about one hundred head of bright young 
pigs at the present time, and several 
more sows to hear from. Messrs. Jensen 
are among our most successful hog breed- 
ers, and therefore can be relied upon as 
furnishing first-class stock. Some of the 
fall pigs being offered are full brothers 
and sisters to some of Messrs. Jensen's 
prize winners at Des Moines and Sioux 
City last fall. Note their advertisement 
in this issue, and write them for full par- 
ticulars. 


A SHORT-HORN TRANSACTION. 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers wiil undoubt- 
edly be interested to know that within 
the past week the splendid herd of Scotch 
Short-horns owned by Wm. H. Dunwoody, 
of Minnesota, has been purchaséd by that 
enterprising firm, White & Smith, of St. 
Cloud, Minn. With the great champion 
bull Ringmaster at its head, this. will be 
one of the strongest herds of Short-horns 
in the northwest. Our readers will have 
an opportunity to learn more concerning 
this herd in the not far distant future. 


CLYDESDALE STALLION OFFERED. 


Mr. A. C. Lanham, of Aurelia, Iowa, 
is offering to sell for cash or exchange 
for registered Short-horn cattle a rising 
five-year-old stallion, nicely marked— 
having three white feet and a white face, 
and dark bay in color. He is a guaran- 
teed foal getter, and right every way. He 
is a horse of very pleasing appearance. 
Look up the advertisement on another 
page of this issue if interested. 


WALLACES’ FARMER SOLD HIS 
BULLS, 


Mr. Fred Reed, breeder of Polled Dur- 
ham cattle, at Brooklyn, Iowa, writes: 
“Through my ad in Wallaces’ Farmer, I 
have sold all the bulls that I had for sale. 
an roan and the big red went to fli- 
nois.”’ 


THE SQUARE DEAL FENCE. 


What the Square Deal lock and the 
wavy strand wires mean to their Square 
Deal fence are pointed out by the Key- 
stone Stéel and Wire Co.,-of 500 Industrial 
St., Peoria, ll., in their advertisement on 
another page of this issue. The Square 
Deal lock double grips the stay wires, 
above and below the strand wires, and 
will not let the wires slip. The one piece 
stay wires are in one straight piece from 
the top to the bottom of the fence, pre- 
venting sagging, buckling, etc. The wavy 
strand wires keep the Square Deal fence 
tight and trim the whole year around, 
giving it elasticity, taking care of con- 
traction and expansion, making it spring 
back into place after suddem heavy strain. 
The Keystone Steel and Wire Co. have 
issued a very interesting catalogue which 
they wiil be glad to send to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request, together 
with a free souvenir. They made their 
first woven wire fence twenty-two years 
ago, and they point out that it is still 
standing and in good condition. Tney be- 
lieve that any reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er who buys Square Deal fencing will get 
just exactly what he pays for, and not 
only satisfactory fencing, but also a 
square deal. They hope that a good 
many of our readers will read their ad- 
vertisement carefully, and that they will 
write them at once for catalogues, giving 
their local dealer’s name. The four-sec- 
tion, two-foot, folding rule which they 
send free to our readers will be highly 
prized, as it is a mighty vaiuable thing 
to have with you, there being many times ° 
when you have oceasion to use it. Be 
sure and read their advertisement, and 
= Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
them 


WHITE’S eben te or CHECK ROW 
TTACHMENT. 


An mmo for cqrn planters which 
controls thed rop without the use of the 
wire is advertised by the White Wire- 
less Check Row Co., Brighton, Iowa, on 
page 571. They give fourteen of the ad- 
vantages of their attachment in this ad- 
vertisement, and they want every man 
interested in growing corn to send for 
the literature they have issued with re- 
gard to their wireless check row attach- 
ment. Mr. White, the inventor of this 
attachment, first conceived the idea of 
perfecting a machine to plant corn with- 
out having to contend with the disadvan- 
tages that arise from the use of the ordi- 
nary wire, and during that time he de- 
veloped the idea until he — he has 
i to a degree that will make it 


entirely satisfactory to any user. His at- 
tachment can be put on corn planter 
not having a = = weighs only 


forty, pounds, tong HAA out that it 
has bee Somes for twe years, tha* 
it has aah developed, a single flaw. He 
has therefore placed it on the 


ng 

oughly satisfactory. He wil! be 
have you ask any questions sou alatee. 
sire with regard.to the attachment, and 
he hopes to have a good many requests 
from Waltaces’ Farmer readers for the 
bodklet he has issued. Mention the paper 
when writing him. 
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A GREAT SHORT-HORN SALE 








(25 Head 
of 
Prize Winning 
Show 
and 
Breeding 
Cattle 








By 
Geo. J. Sayer 


and 
Thos. Stanton 








AT UNION STOCK YARDS. 


Chicago, Ill., April 4 and 5 








In show females are found Duchess of Lancaster 18th, Lottie, 
Pleasant Valley Jilt, Village Maid, Alexandrina 36th, Orange Lady 
2d, and other choice things. The entire breeding herd and 


25 Calves by Glenbrook Sultan 








Mr. Sayer lists from his herd Scotch bred matrons in calf or 
with calves at foot by the $10,000 bull, Prince Imperial, and six 
daughters of the great Whitehall Sultan, and are the kind that will 
attract the best breeders and farmers. 








Thos. Stanton will consign 25 head of good cattle, including the 
show cows—Golden Belle, Marshall’s Queen, and many other choice 
matrons. They will sell with calves at foot or bred to the good sire, 
Masterpiece. The great imported show bull, White Star, is listed, 
which should attract the showman and breeder. 


FOR THE CATALOG WRITE 


THOS. STANTON, WHEATON, ILL. 

















The Gelebrated 
Thos. Johnson 
Herd 
Will Be 
Dispersed 








Including the Great 
Show Bull, 


Selection, 


Imp. Ascot 
Claymore 


Village Sultan, 


a Show Yearling 









































ABERDEERN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woediawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 





wErTE 





P. J. BONONGE, , Brookside Herd; M. H. —. Ete. Oskfied Nerd: 


ICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Bie 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
er PATRICK LEAHY, Prep. Glenmore Herd, Willlameburg, lows. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 





ANGUS CATTLE SALE 





xs 

















Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


aleo a few cowe, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at ounce. 


Cc. G6. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





BULLS? 
YES! YOU BET! 


Big. black business kind— Ready a 
for you—The kind you want— e ds 


Both quality and price will please 
—Come to see— Angus. of course. WATERLOO, OWA 


"SEELEY 


DODDIES 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Biackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Iowa; F. S. Bolen, Clarinda, lowa; 


improve their herds. Buy now while 
grass and cheaper feed cattle are boun 





Plain Dale Angus 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- 
le and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
ull, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 Ibe. All the 

popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. 


R. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lowa 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 524% and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of a 4 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 

We are offering a superior 

od of fry of best breed- 

pricing them to 

suit the man with the ay herd. Our herd is 
beaded by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


offering cows and heifers b tohim. We invite in- 
epection. R. WILKINSON & BON. Mitchellville, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


= emapee, thick-fieshed bulls, priced 
ma. —_ breeders and qualified to head pure bred 
herds. Write us if you need a good Angus bull. G. E. 
THORNTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., Il. 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


a my and Ericas—cheoice breedi 
m@ good individuals. If you want the des 
fn Angus bulls or heifers. write or visit me. GEO. 
W. FELTON, Knorville, 11. 


i, Seeece ANGUS yy CALF for sale, 
nine months old. Price low. W. H. MILLER, 
Rt. 2, Independence, Iowa. 


























BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 | HALT. HOOKER, Sale Mer., 





To be held in Sale Pavilion 


So. Omaha, Neb., Wednesday, April 3 


36 Head—15 Bulls, 21 Cows 


Good, well bred breeding stock from the good herds of Oliver Hammers, Mal- 
vern, Iowa; Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Iowa; J. L. Sunderman, Clarinda, 
Davis Bros., 
Gohlinhorst, Imogene, Iewa; Thos. Tyner & Sons, Imogene, Iowa. 
be a good opportunity for breeders and farmers looking for good stock to 

ou can get them c 


Pride, Queen Mother and other good families are represented. For other par- 
ticulars address for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
















Maryville, Mo.; J. 1. 
This will 


cheap, for later with 
to be high. The popular Blackbird, 


MARYVILLE, MO. 





Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 


CHESTER WHITES. 





ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tll. 





HEATH'S CHESTER WHITE SOWS 


Herd established in 1888. Choice yearling sows that have raised one litter, aleo fall 


of a rd Reg iste red Ang u sS zearting. sows and spring gilts bred for March and April farrow, from extra £0 


Am closing out my herd of Prides and Queen 
Mothers, 3 young bulls and 15 females, owing to my 


Sows are showing their own guarantee. Prices are as reasonable as choice 
stock can be sold. Come and see them or write your wants. 


A. B. HEATH, Newell. Ia. 





increasing horse business must have room. Bargain 
prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. Call or write. 
R.C. DANNEN, R.4, Marshalltown, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth. low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Aves BULL FOR SALE-—Sire, Black King 
of Woodlawn: dam, Minnie Blackwood by Hesiod - 


Healey’s Chester Whites 





Sires—Rex U.S., lowa Hing 
and Sunshine Chi 
Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
a four years. For prices and particulars corres- 
pon 
JAS. HEALEY, . Remsen, Iowa 





March, April and May Boars to-Offer. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at ré- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver Hing 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Poiat, S. D. 
Bred Sow Sale March 6th 





2d by Baltimore of Glendale, with quality and style to 
go with breeding. SILAS IGO, Indianola, Iowa. 


WE SHIP CG. 0. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. hoi Chester White pigs, both sexes. not 


° kin, and pay all express charges. Catalogue free. 
BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. |» 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, lowe | 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 











0 4 C. Feb., March, April, May farrow. — Boars, 
ee gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large xtad” Pedigrees free. : FRED RUEBUSH, Sciets, lilinet. 

‘When writing to advertisers kindly 
-mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Importers and pooetase Ro Sepetane sae 


SHEEP.” 





Jersey cattle, Berksh 
y Welsh ponies. Wit’ miitraM cStonce. 
Pres. Old Second National Bank 
oe 4.4. Ase’n; Vice-Pres: Ramee 










Ass'n; Ex-Pres. Ameriean Hereford ed 
Ase'n: Ex-Pres. Bankers Association — No American now.in business has more seasoned Shropsbire j 
Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. R. a Further, yeu must be satis ih 
in charge. HOWARD CHANDLER, Clever Hill Farm,” 


SHROPSHIRES 


Shropshires—the ‘‘Farmers’ Sheep.” ‘You want breeding value in ie ur purchases of registered ony and 


ent than I to recommend the good 
CHARITON, 10WA 











ye 
ir 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








Se a. 
GUARANTEED WINTER 
CAMPBEUL'S. SER FURNACE. 
s id heesing: plant which they 
The <riere “in Campbell's guaranteed 
arroter Chaser furnace, is pointed out by 
win Campbell, president of the Camp- 


s. D 
eating Co., 1203 Walnut Street, Des 

ccs. lowa, on page 584. Mr. ampbe 
{nts out that their Winter Chaser fur- 
ine is guaranteed, and that lots of their 
furn ‘aces have been~in use for over twen- 
ty- five years, and that they are still giv- 
ing geod satisfaction. Mr. Campbell also 
pring: out in this advertisement the 


< of superiority, four of which stand 
a yminently, which they claim for the 
Chaser furnace, and there are 





ner 1 oints which he would like to tell 
ou a ‘out. He invites correspondence 
om every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who wants to make the home comfortable 
jn th coldest winter weather. He will 
be gial to go over their proposition per- 
gona! and he extends them an invita- 
tion to write him, and to visit the Camp- 
bell Hicating Co. plant, located near 12th 
and \\alnut, Des Moines, Iowa. There is 
no question but that Campbell furnaces 
pave given satisfaction. They are durably 
puilt. are economical in the use of fuel, 
and give the minimum amount of trouble 
and the maximum of service. Mr. Camp- 
bell be jeves that he can convince anyone 
who has been depending on the old-fash- 


joned stove for heating that one of his 

t Chaser furnaces will prove a 
much more desirable and economical in- 
to say nothing of the greater 


tment, 
aon fort it will give. He hopes that many 
of our readers will look over the adver- 
tisement, reading it carefully, and write 
him personally with regard to installing 
a Campbell Winter Chaser furnace in 
their homes. You can use the coupon 
which the advertisement on page 584 con- 
tains. -r @ postal card or letter request 


asking for the booklet will answer the 


game purpose. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing will be heartily ap- 
_ iated. <All requests should 

dressed to A. K. Campbell, president of 
the Campbell Heating Co., 1203 Walnut 
St.. les Moines, Iowa. 

THE MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 

CATALOGUE. 
We acknowledge receipt of the annual 


eatal.gue of the Monmouth Piow Factory, 
of 215 S. Main St., Monmouth, Ifl., well 
known to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
through the advertising they have been 


running in our paper for several years. 
This catalogue describes the selling plan 
of the Monmouth Plow Factory, gives the 


guarantee they furnish on all implements 
sold, tells why their double gang plow 


is a thoroughly desirable p!ow, and why 
it will do satisfactory work, fllustrates 
all of the plows, cultivators, disk harrows, 
etc.. hich they manufacture. It goes 
into detail with regard to the construc- 
tion thereof, in an interesting way. It is 


the vish of the Monmouth Plow Factory 
to place a copy of this catalegue in the 
hands of every Wallaces’ Farmer reader, 
and they will appreciate it if our readers 
wi!] Crep them a postal card or letter re- 
quest therefor. Their disk harrow adver- 
tisement appears on page 583, and they 
give their claims therefor in brief for 
this harrow, making the offer to allow 
you to try it thirty days if you desire. 
It tells why the disk is satisfactory, and 
the thirty days’ free trial they offer on 
this (isk applies to all the implements 
which they sell. The catalcgue above 
referred to gives full particulars concern- 
ing their trial offer and guarantee, as 
well as deseribing all of the implements. 
They would be glad to have you look uo 
the advertisement and write for it. 


HOW TO BUILD FOR LESS MONEY. 
This is the title of an interesting book- 
let which gives valuable information to 
any owner or prospective owner of a2 
home. barn or ether building. It is writ- 
ten by W. D. Nesbit, and while the usual 


price thereof is 10 cents a copy, the Gen- - 


eral Roofing Co., of East St. Louis, Im., 
have printed a limited edition which they 
advise us they will supply to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who are enough inter- 
ested to write them, mentioning this no- 
tice in our paper, free of charge. Either 
& postal card or letter request mention- 
ing the paper will bring it. Ss inquiries 
should be addressed to Dept. A. F. 3, Gen- 
eral Roofing Co., East St. Louis, Ili. The 
General Roofing Co. are makers of pre- 
pared roofing put up in rolls or shingles, 
guaranteed for fifteen years. The trade- 
marked name of the roofing is “Certain- 
teed” roofing. They tell about their prod- 
uct in a special advertisement on_ page 
565, and they would like Wailaces’ Farm- 
er readers to look this advertisement over 
carefully. They believe it will be of in- 
terest to any who have building of ny 
kind to do this season. They will be glad 
to send you a copy of their fifteen-year 
guarantee and sample of the roofing, etc., 
as well as the book above mentioned. 
Their reofing is sold through dealers, and 
they will be glad to give you the name 
of their dealer nearest you. 


SIX-CYLINDER AUTOMOBILE, $1,750. 
The desirability of the six-cylinder, 48 
horse power, five-passenger automobile, 
Which they sell at $1,750, is dwelt upon 
in the isement of the Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Co., of Racine, Wis., on page 
563. The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. point 
out that for seventy-seven years their ve- 
hicles have given satisfaction, and that 
the same quality that made the Mitchell 
wagon a@ popular wagon with farm folks 
is making the Mitchell automobile popu- 
lar with farm folks as well as all auto- 
mobile buyers who appreciate value. They 
Claim for Mitcheli automobiles that pwd 
are built to give long and steady servi 
Without much expense, and that the y are 


the ideal car for the man who can’t af- 
ford to make a ge They do not 
ask any ive rchaser to take 


their w for it, but “7 simply get the 
Mitchel¥ eatalogue, to call.at the Mitchell 
dealers, amd. to ask Mitchell users about 
the satisfaetfon their car has given. Their 
Six-cylinder 48 horse power car is a new 
one this ;_it is a. handsome looker 

and’ the hell poopie want you to a 


cylinder horse power car, ‘and the 
four-cylinder, four-passenger and 


two- 





pareeneer cars which t also make. 
ither a postal card or letter request 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer will bring 
the Mitchell catalogue by return mail. 
Look up their advertisement. 


BIRD-PROOF BARN DOOR HANGERS. 


Barn door hangers which can not be 
clogged by birds building nests therein 
are the Bird-Proof hangers, which the 
Louden Machinery Co., of 708 Broadway. 
Fairfield, Iowa, have placed upon the 
market within the last few years. This 
hanger permanently overcomes the trouble 
with birds in summer or of snow and ice 
in winter. There is no opening in the 
Louden hanger except a narrow slit, and 
it is made of one solid piece of steel 
pressed into shape. This hanger is not 
only an ice, snow and bird proof hanger, 
but likewise a very durable hanger, and 
one which works easily with the least 
possible resistance. Our readers who have 
had trouble in getting a satisfactory slid- 
ing barn door hanger will certainly be in- 
terested in this new hanger of the Louden 
people, and they will be glad to send 
you full particulars with regard thereto. 
They have issued a very interesting book- 
let on barn equipment, giving practical 
hints on building and equipping barns, 
which they will be glad to forward to any 
of our readers on request. All requests 
should be forwarded to the Louden Ma- 
chinery Co., 708 Broadway, Fairfield, Ia. 


IDEAL BUILDING LUMBER. 


No matter what kind of buildings Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers have to put up this 
year, the Yellow Pine Mfg. Assn., of 711 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., want them 
to write for the very interesting litera- 
ture they have issued with regard to 
southern yellow pine. In their new ad- 
vertisement on page 594, they point out 
that southern yellow pine is the best ma- 
terial for silos, for the reason that it is 
hard, close grained, filled with resin and 
wood oils, nature’s own preservative, thus 
resisting decay, and being little affected 
by moisture and the acid of ensilage. 
They reproduce a letter from an owner of 
a yellow pine silo put up nine years ago, 
in which he says that the silo seems to 
be just as good as when first put up, al- 
though it has not been painted but once, 
and that two years after it was built. 
We hope that a good many readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer wil! write for the inter- 
esting literature the Yellow Pine Mfg. 
Assn. have issued with regard to yellow 
pine, and we especially request that they 
mention the paper when writing. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Under this heading, the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, of the Harris Trust 
Bidg., Chicago, Hil., cal! particular atten- 
tion to the desirability of bonds as an in- 
vestment, provided they are bonds. which 
have the recommendation of a respons- 
ible and conservative banking house of 
large experience, and who have a definite 
system of safeguard for investors, from 
the day their money is imvested to the 
final payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal. The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, .-formeriy N. W. Harris &.  Co., 
have made a study in detail of bonds, 
and they know absolutely that the bonds 
they offer are good, and they do not 
hesitate to strongly recommend them as 
an investment, knowing that they take 
no risk whatever in doing so.° Any read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer having money 
which he desires to invest will be abso- 
lutely safe in the bonds bringing a sure 
return, and they can take the word of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank with 
regard to the bonds they recommend. The 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank have sold 
bonds to thousands of individual invest- 
ors, to 3,700 banks, bankers and trust 
companies, and their services have been 
most satisfactory. They give free advice 
on bond investments, and will be glad 
to send the very interesting booklet which 
they have issued under the title of ‘‘Bonds 
for Safe Investment,”’ to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough inter- 
ested to mention the paper when asking 
for it. All requests should be addressed 
to the Bond Department, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. Read 
their advertisement on page 579. 


THE NEW ee BY ores FOR 
The Bartholomew Co., of 146 Glide St., 
Peoria, Ill, tell about the new Glide car 
which they have just placed upon the 
market. The car in question is Model 36, 
42 horse power, which sells fully equipped 
for $1,559. This car was exhibited at the 
recent Chicago show, where it attracted 
a good deal of attention both among 
dealers and individua! buyers, and we pre- 
dict a splendid demand for this car. It is 
attractive in appearance, has all modern 
improvements and should prove a very 
attractive proposition to those desiring a 
medium priced car. It is made as a road- 
ster as a four  - -Z or five passenger 
ear as desired. The Bartholomew Co. 
have issued a booklet telling all about 
this car and they will also be glad to tell 
you about the ot ol peg mgd Gifde cars, 
which are recognized as one of the best 
big cars for the money. The catalogue 
will be forwarded to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. Write them. 


PLANT EVERGREENS THIS YEAR. 
The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
does not have the protection a good grove 
of evergreens will give, should ~ to 
set out evergreens this season. A 
grove of evergreens to the north oa the 
yards and buildings on the farm makes a 
wonderful difference in the temperature 
in the winter. We have heard one man 
state that it moved his farm, for all prac- 
tical purposes, about 100 miles farther 
pmo There is no grove like an ever- 
ge e for winter protection, and 
they 2 materially to the looks of the 
farm as well. Earl Ewerie. proprietor of 
the Ferris Nursery, 
merly of the Bristow Nursery, offers — 


transpjanted evergreens for in 
advertisement on page oO. ue 
Fors has been gro’ ergreens-for @ 


wing ev 
good many years, wand his h hobby is trans- 
planted evergreens, and he does not be- 
lieve that evergreéns are worth planting 
— caer have been eanneeeaeee. He has 


. interest ing, booklet descrip- 
‘ve os of his yolbcaream 


nd also apple trees 








and other nursery stock which he han- 
dies, and he wants Wallaces’. Farmer 
readers to write for this booklet. He 
wants them to mention the paper when 
writing, and he hopes to have a good 
many take advantage of his offer to send 
100 transplanted evergreens for. $7.50. He 
is satisfied that the man who buys trees 
of him this season will buy again next 
season, for the simple reason that his 
trees give satisfaction. He will deem it a 
favor if our readers will look up the ad- 
vertisement and will mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when either writing for the in- 
teresting booklet which he has issued or 
sending an order for trees. Tree orders 
should be sent as early as possible. 


IN USE FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A photograph of one of their bugates 
which has been in steady use for fifteen 
years, and a photograph of one of their 
new style buggies, is reproduced by. the 
Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 W. First St., 
Des Moines, Iowa, in their advertisement 
on page 560. The buggy in use for fifteen 
years is owned by Jeff Thornburg, of 
Panora, Iowa. It has received much 
harder usage than the ordinary buggy 
would receive, as this buggy has been in 
a livery barn. It goes to show the splen- 
did wearing quality of Kratzer vehicles, 
and the Kratzer Carriage Co. will deem it 
a favor if readers of Wallaces’ Farmer im 
teersted in buying a buggy this year will 
send for their very attractive buggy and 
carriage catalogue, and arrange to in- 
vestigate their line personally at the deal- 
ers, as the Kratzer dealer will be found in 
almost every t@wn. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing for the cata- 
logue will be appreciated. 


FARMS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Very interesting literature has been is- 
sued by L. J.. Bricker, general immigra- 
tion agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, 29 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn., with regard to the farms of the 
northwest. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way extends through the states of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. For 
the benefit of those desiring to get reli- 
able information with regard to the op- 
portunities that exist for the farmer in 
this territory, Mr. Bricker has issued free 
booklet giving full particulars, and he 
will be glad to send these booklets, which 
have attractive illustrations, showing the 
agricultural resources of the _ various 
states, together with full particulars con- 
cerning the low fare rates which the 
Northern Pacific Railway offers to those 
who desire to go out and look the country 
over. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring the booklet. Write for it, 


KING LIGHTNING RODS. 


The Geo. M. King Mfg. €o., of 709 FE. 
Watnut St., Des Moines, Iowa, call par- 
ticular attention to King’s copper light- 
ning rods, in their advertisement on page 
571. They point out that King’s light- 
ning rods are made of thirty-two strand 
of cable of the highest conductivity; tha 
the points are high-grade material, and 
the rods are sold under a legal guaran- 
tee. It is unquestionably a fact that 
lightning rods properly put up will pro- 
pe against lightning. It is likewise the 

xperience of the men who have lightning 

s on their buildings, that during times 
of storm they will sleep better and feel a 
good deal safer, as will the whole family, 
if the rods are on your buildings. The 
Geo. M. King.Mfg. Co. have issued inter- 
esting literature’ with regard to their rods 
and their claims therefor, and they will 
be glad to send the literature to any read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 


HOW GOOD WATCHES ARE MADE. 


A_ very interesting book telling how 
good watches are made has been issued 
by the South Bend Watch Co. It de- 
scribes the making of the South Bend 
watch from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product; tells how this watch is in- 
spected 411 times in the process of con- 
struction, and how each watch must run 
accurately in a 700-hour test before it is 
sent out. South Bend watches are ad- 
justed to the wearer. They are sold 
through jewelers, and where the jeweler 
sells you the watch, it is adjusted for your 
own individual use. Different occupations 
require different adjustments. Either a 
postal card or letter request to the South 
Bend Watch Co., of No. Water St., 
South Bend, Ind., will bring the interest- 
ing book, “How Good Watches Are Made” 
and also other literature with. regard to 
_ * aaa South Bend watches. Write 
or it. 


DOUBLE GANG PULVERIZERS. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
wants to get one of the best seed im- 
plements on the farm will be interested 
in the double gang and single pulverizers 
which the Dunham Co., of 71-99 First 
St., Berea, Ohio, advertise on page 567. 
We acknowledge receipt from the Dun- 
ham Co. of a very interesting catalogue 
describing in detail the various styles 
of pulverizers which they make. These 
pulverizers break and pulverize the clods, 
level and leave the soil loose and pliable 
in ridges two and seven-eighths inches 
apart, making an ideal seed bed. The 
Dunham Co.- want Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to get the very interesting cata- 
logue of land rollers and soil pulverizers 
which they have issued. Either drop them 
a letter or postal card request at the ad- 
dress above mentioned, and the catalogue 
will be forwarded by return mail. eir 
pulverizers represent fifty-two years 
success in manufacturing. 


UNITED STATES AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES. 


The United States Tire Co., of New York 
City, tell why, in an advertisement on page 
573 United States automobile tires are 
satisfactory, calling attention to the inter- 
esting literature into fletail with re- 
gard to the United States tires, which 
they have issued. Lng cr are made in 
four different factories ese fac rig! be- 
ihe formerly the Continental, G. i A 

artford and Morgan & ae ht fic eies: 
You cai buy, Untted Stat es, any style 
you pr There are three styles of fast- 
ening; Dunloe La Side, "a De- 

tachable and vy There are dif- 
ferent treads; the nobby iread, plain trend, 


» habits; there is 
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Bailey, chain tread, type course and steel 
stud.- The booklet the United States Tire 
Co. have issued tells all about their tires, 
and they will be glad to send it to every 
automobile user who reads Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and they hope to have a good 
many requests. therefor. 


MORE AND BETTER CORN. 


Under the above title, a very practical 
and interesting booklet on growing corn 
has been published by the John Deere 
Plow Co., Moline, Ill. If you ask for 
package No. D 28, the John Deere Plow 
Co. will send you this booklet and other 
interesting literature with regard to the 
reliable line of farm implements which 
they manufacture. In a new advertise- 
ment on page 571, they call attention to 
the time-tried John Deere No. 9 corn 
planter, a planter which has been very 
popular with the best corn growers in 
the country. The booklet, ‘‘More and 
Better Corn,”’ not only tells how to test, 
how to select good seed, how to take care 
of the when selected, plant, culti- 
vate, etc., but also describes the John 
Deere No. 9 planter and tells why it has 

proved so satisfactory a planter in the 
Pande of the best corn growers. Whether 
you want to know about the planter or 
not, the booklet will be valuable, and the 
John Deere Plow Co. will be glad to send 
you the book and the other literature if 
you ask for package D 28. They would 
deem it a favor if our readers would ! 
up the advertisement and mention the 
pa 


RELIABLE PARIS GREEN. 


Our readers buying Paris gren this year 
should make it a point to ask for Devoe 
& Raynolds’ Paris green, and also their 
arsenate of lead, lime and sulphur solu- 
tion, as they make a specialty of these 
products, and their spraying mixtures are 
recognized as absolutely as good as can 
be made. They have issu interesting 
literature with regard to their Paris green 
and other spraying mixtures, which they 
will be glad to send to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers on request. If your dealer will 
not supply you with their Paris green, 
they will see that you are supplied. Sim- 
ply write them a postal card or letter re- 
qust, telling them the amount you want, 
and they will see that it reaches you. 


OF INTEREST TO GASOLINE ENGINE 
OWNERS. 


Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer own- 
ing a gasoline engine will be interested 
in the advertisement of the French dry 
cells made by the French Battery and 
Carbon Co., of Madison, Wis., on page 
575. They claim that their dry cell bat- 
tery has proved itself to be the most de- 
dependable and efficient source of igni- 
tion, and they want to arrange with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers having gasoline en- 
gines to try French dry cells today. They 
are sold through dealers, but if your deal- 
er tan not supply you, they will be glad 
to send you the cells. They want you to 

their advertisement, and write for 
the interesting literature they have issued 
with regard to them. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be heartily appre- 
ciated. 

PEERLESS SELF-RAISING GATES. 


A self-raising gate very strongly ne 
is the Peerless self-raising gate, made b 
the Peerless Wire Fence Co., of 217 Mich~ 
igan St., Adrian, Mich. These gates are 
very heavily galvanized; they are made 
of close spaced Peerless fencing, all No. 
9 wire, fitted with a handy double lateh 
and a barb wire at the top for safety. 
The Peerless Wire Fence Co. have issued 
an_ illustrated catalogue telling all about 
their gates, and also about their fencing, 
and they hope to have a good many re- 

quests from Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
Their fencing and gates are sold through 
dealers in practically every town, and 
they will be glad to send you the name 
of their dealer nearest you, so that you 
can visit him and look the gate over in 

rson. They want you to get their lit- 
erature, and will appreciate your writing 
for it now. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT THE 
NAVY. 


The Bureau of Navigation, Box 86, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C., have is- 
sued a very interesting booklet telling 
about the United States Navy, under the 
title of “The Making of a Man o’ Wars- 
man.” It shows by photographs the work 
of the young men in the United States 
Navy, and tells about navy life. The Bu- 
reau of Navigation will be glad to send 
this booklet to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer upon request. Navy recruitmg 
stations are maintained at Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, Waterloo and Sioux City, 
Iowa; Omaha, Neb.; Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Kansas City, Mo., and young men 
who wish to enter the navy can call at 
the nearest station and talk with the of- 
ficer in charge. Only men of good char- 
acter between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five are accepted. 


PAINTS ADAPTED TO YOUR 
CLIMATE, 


Paints which are made by special pro- 
eesses to suit the four elimatic zones of 
the United States are manufactured by 
the Lincoln Paint and Color Co., Dept. 
22, Lincoln, Neb. No. 1 Climatic paint is 
for damp climates; No. 2 for medium cti- 
mates; No. 3 for dry climates, and No, 4 
for very dry climates. The Lincoln Paint 
and Color Co. have issued a map showing 
the —_ paint zones, and they will be 
giad to send a copy of this map, and also 
their “pooklet tellin all about Lincoin 
Climatic paints, and why they are best 
adapted for your climate, on request. We 
refer or readers to the advertisement on 
page 5 because we believe it will be of 
no little ‘interest. 


THE HORSE, HIS BREEDING, CARE 
AND USE. 


The above is the title of an excellent 
little hand-beok on the feeding and care 
of horses. A chapter and some —- 
tions are. devoted to how to judgé +t 
horse; several’ chapters are devoted to 
horse ee a the. curing of ..bad 
a chapter om the curing 
of sick horses; and the rest of: the book 
is devoted to the feedin sere and gen- 
eral onnieations. “The Horse. His 
Breeding, Care and Use” may be ordered 


’ through this office for 70 cents; ‘postpaid. 
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Gloster Fashion, one of the many strictly choice bulls in the sale. 


SALE APRIL 3d 


SALE APRIL 3d/| 


Dear Sir: 


prover. 





Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis., March 15, 1912: 


Prior to 10 years ago no public sales were made from 
the herd. My firstsale averaged a little less than $200.00 
per head. An improvement in the character of the offering 
has been made every year since, also in the price average of 
the sale except that it was two years ago the highest aver. 
age, that of $501.00 was made. 

There is no doubt but the influence of the great bull, White- 
hall Sultan, was the chief factor in this improvement. My 
herd has not been by any means the only one to benefit by 
the use of Whitehall Sultan blood. Itseems to be established 
almost to a certainty that this line of breeding is a great im- 


In my coming sale, April 3d, at the Home Farm, Wau- 


kesha, Wis., I will sell more of this line of breeding than in 
any previous offering, with practically three-fourths of the 
entire lot, comprising 9 bulls and 36 females closely con- 
nected with Whitehall Sultan, including 7 head sired by him 
and the majority of the females of breeding age in calf to 
Fond Memory, Sultan Mine or Sultan Stamp. My offering 
of Short-horns this year are some of the very best in pedi- 
gree I have ever sold, and I extend a cordial invitation for 
you to attend the sale and believe you will be pleased with 
with the further improvement in the character of the cattle. 
Will be pleased to mail illustrated catalogue to anyone in- 


terested. 


Yours truly, 
F. W. HARDING. 


SALE APRIL 3d 
















his place. The female offering inclu 
also most of the best Queen 
and five’ will’ be sold open. A dozen cows are close to onivings 
Pride yearling sired by Bermerton and out of Pride 19th of 
year old, and the Blackbird herd bull, Black Eston, coming two in July. 
Write for the sale catalogue and arrange to be at the sale. 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


PUBLIC SALE OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


TO BE HELD IN THE MORRIS WILLIAMS SALE PAVILION 


Ottumwa, lowa, Wednesday, March 27 — 


A Well Bred Offering in Ordinary Breeding Condition, and Including 
Many of the Best in the Herd Will Be Offered at This Time 


es the 


or have young calves at foot. 


The young Blackbird bull, Black Eston 146981, by Eschers’ great Eston of Eshott and out of Blackbird of Cherokee 29th by 
Imp. Edward R., is included; as the — Prince Ito 2d bull, Bermerton 163417, has been secured of M. H. Donohoe, to take 
reat Pride cow, Pride of Cherokee 4th, b 
others in the herd. There are a dozen heifers, half of them bred to a young Blackbird show bull, 
The half dozen bulls include one 
hoineas; also a yearling Erica bull, a Queen Mother bull coming a 


Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


M. HORAN, Floris, lowa 


Edward R., and her two daughters, and 


‘ 





SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 











SGOTCGH BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


We have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by Good 
Choice by Choice Goods. All but two are out of tm- 
ported cows or daughters of imported cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 
to go to good herds. 


WALPOLE BROS., 


Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch bulls and heifers, sired by 
Malaka Goods, for sale; two of them extra good 
roans, balance reds. Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 
bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Call or write. Farm located between Bax- 
ter and Newton. 

HK. D. PARSONS, 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August end September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooke and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

@. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
fesh but in shape to do you good. Address 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE. Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Please mention this paper when writing: 


Rock Valley, lowa 





Baxter, Iowa 

















Elim Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow”’ 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos. old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODERNOW, Maquoketa, lows. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


The extra good Scotch yearling. Orange Prince. red, 
sired by Blythe Scott, out of Orange Queen by Crim- 
son Chief; also several good thick Scotch topped 
yearlings. Call or write. C, H. JACKSON, Avoca, 
Iowa. 


GO00D SCOTCH BULLS 


Red, white and roan-—ready for service; of 
fashionable breeding, form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907, a 2500 1b. bull. If you want a Short-horn 
bull I can satisfy you in bull and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Blandinsville, 111. 











PRITCHARD & SON, Walnut, Iowa, 

e breeders of high clase Short-horns, now offer for 
sale cheap 1 extra good Cruickshank Broadhooks 
yearling bull sired by Favorite 286046 and out of Imp. 
Scarlet Bangle, also 1 Choice Goods bull sired by 
Gondomar and out Queen’s Goods by Imp. Choice 
Goods, and other good ones. Farm near Avoca. 





9Q WEARLING Short-horn bulls for sale at 
Brookside Stock Farm. All recorded. Call or 
write to JOS. F. BRENNER, Mapleton, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale. Only sires and 
4ame of merit and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
¥arm adjoins town. Call or write. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


Herefords For Sale 


Several) good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifers forsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson crose- 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Address 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, Iowa 

















CALVES. 
CALVES Fie 





DUROC JERSEY 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C.’s 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 


and May farrow. Also a few boars. A. LL. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





MAPLE GROVE HERDS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Red Polled Cattie 

The ‘‘Always Better’ kind. Herd boars—Col. Wil- 
letta 98117, first and junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
the Col. 89533, champion breeder of the west; Golden 
Model 11th 97045, first Nebraska, 1910. Herd bull— 
Logan, the peerless show and breeding bull. Some 
choice young bulls and boars for sale. Dispersion 
sale of cattle coming. Watch for further announce- 
ment. 
c. W. HUFF, 


Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


Janssens’ Prize Winning Durocs 


We have a few choice October, 1911, boars to offer 
that we will price worth the money. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, lowa 
Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some hy 
Model Chief 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 


E YOE’S DUROCS-—%55 choice gilts, bred for 
March and April; also 4 tried sows and fall 
yearling herd boar, Perfection Wonder by Nora's 
Wonder, 2d at Des Moines. Oe YOE BROS., Masen City, lows. 


UGH’S DUROCS-—Leading strains of the 
most prolific, bred from mature sows. 
reedy for service at reasonable prices. R.W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lows. 


Mondamin, Iowa 




















Please mention this paper when writing.- 





IDLEWILD HERD 


Duroc Jerseys 


Brood sows all sold. Pigs 
now arriving for the coming 
season. Look for our adver- 
tisement next fall. 


J. WELLENDORF 
Algona, lowa =. 


40 Duroc Jersey Gilts 


Safely bred for early farrowing and guaranteed to 
farrow to date given. Visitors pronounce them the 
best lot they have ever seen of any breed. I never 
have raised as good. . A 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


Twenty choice gilts bred to farrow in April and 
May that will be priced right. Write or visit us. 
Farm adjoins town. Free livery. 

A. J. DeYOUNG, R.F.D.2, Sheldon, la. 


Balmats’ Durocs 


We have to offer a few fall yearlings and spring 
gilts due to farrow in March and April. They are @ 
business lot and will be priced very reasonable. 
BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lows 


KEAN’ 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


For sale—Two good, growthy, heavy boned dar¥ 
reds; one choice Deuker-bred roan. All double etand- 
ard and-strong in Polled blood. ‘Prices fe. 

5 Brooklyn, lows 



















Duroc Jersey bred sows aré 
lengthy and heavy boned and of tbe 
best breeding. Come and see them. 
FRANK KEAN, Mt. Pleasant. Is. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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RECENT PUBLIC SALES. 
LAKESIDE CLYDESDALE SALE. 
The fourth annual sale of registered im- 
orted and home-bred Clydesdales to be 
beld from Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, took place March 13th, under fa- 
conditions, with the exception 


eee just at the beginning of the sale 


holding the majority of the at- 


the seats 
sis broke down. Fortunately, no 
agit purt. This caused the attend- 


. ty) remain standing, with more or 
co nfusion. It undoubtedly affected 
> to some extent. With two excep- 


ay ‘he mares went to lowa buyers, 
many of them being former patrons of 
Lakeside sales. Singular as it may seem, 


demand for stallions was wholly lack- 
4 One weanling was disposed of, and, 

‘ requests for others to be brought 
in were made, with the selling of the 
mares the sale closed. Readers of Wal- 
laces) Farmer wanting a good, young 
gtallion can obtain same from Mr. Lamar 
at an inviting price. Mr. Geo. E. Ward 
was there for business, and his several 
purchases were among the best offe: 
and include the = ee. mare, Lady 
Alice, for which he paid $550, and wae 
was the top of the sale. Several of the 
imported fillies had not been landed suf- 
ficientivy jong enough to be carrying the 
desired amount of flesh for sale purposes. 
Splendid values for the money were re- 
ceived in each instance. rom the way 
former buyers took hold of the offering, 
it is evident that the treatment accorded 
them by Mr. Lamar has met their entire 
approva'. It is Mr. Lamar’s prostice to 
offer only meritorious animals, and make 
every statement good—a ig ay that 
has long existed at Lakeside Farm. Cot. 
P. McGuire conducted the selling, and_he 
was assisted by Luther and Green. The 
list follows: 


fitch ere Dr B 
Imp. Mary Mitchell, ’ ey Bros., 
Bari MOE Sear ean eee coma cs $400.00 
Imp. Tangy Helen, May, "08; D. 
Wesling, Grand Junction, lowa.. 200.00 
Imp. Polly Broom, May, ’08; Geo. 
E. Ward, “ay 2 City; TIow@:..::. 395.00 


Queenie, May, Geo. E. Ward... 295.00 
Imp. {i ather Bess, "08; Jas. Ped- 
“diey, Algona, Towa cane 6e ake nie a 325.00 


Lady Alice, May, ’04; Geo. E. Ward 550.00 
Elena, Apr., *08; Hr "Snyder, Storm 


a eee er errs ee 225.00 
Imp. Queene of Berwick, May, pe 

Adam, Triber, Danbury, lowe ooes 245.00 
Imp. Court Belie, 04; eo. S. 

Ward BA Ade EES are 380.00 
Imp. Heather Bell, June, ’09; John 

Couson, Storm Lake, Iowa...... 325.00 
Imp. Nora, June, °09; George E. 

Sg: Gate en ene 400.00 
Imp. Happy <—_ 09; J. S. Jacob- ; 

son, Giibert, IOWA 2. 5.006 6scvs, 300.00 
Imp. Floss, 08; H. H. Ford, Storm 

inte. VOUMn tat tar i senna roe 345.00 
Imp. Bracelet of Fairfield, Apr., ’08; 

J. W. Hillman, Grand Junction,, 

Ee att man mee Saeyrertae ay ora apa TA 315.00 
Imp. Baroness Alexander, ’09; John 

COMINOIN cs. cme an stein es + cheaks 390.00 
Imp. Ina, June, '09; N. J. Jacobson, 

vengg Cl RS a ENS 300.00 
Imp. Betty Buchlyvie, June, 09; C. 

L. Halsted, Howard, S. Dek Bhs Sn 325.00 
Imp. Park Choice, Drey a eters 180.00 
Molly bew, May, ‘10; : Braches, 

Storm Lake, BOM cca tiare sci ene 230.00 
Lucy R., May, ’09; Ray Parker, 

Ce Se EA A rere 220.00 
Imp. Swell Girl, ’06; George E. 

WAU «xm ornn capapnes Cane a lea © tee 325.00 
Lady Ailsa, July, ’04; Roy Mullen, 

Storm Lake, ig pa ee eee 280.00 
Imp. Mary Adair, ’08; George E. 

Ward i-aeh eek ee ee aes tek One eee 395.00 
Imp. Lottele, ’@8; Alex. Galbraith 

m Son, De Mae ee ccceeacec ces 300.00 


Miss Conrad, ’69; Wm. Brecher... 300.00 
Margaret. °05; J. W. Buekingham, 
PRE oi gS FENIMORE er OTOP 225.00 
Fanny Currah, Apr., °03; P. ’ 
PONQE; TOW cas asks co niet 230.00 
; STALLION. 
Dolliver, 12; John O’Brien, Storm 
bake, DAW 3475. .% Hus. cee. > -- 127.50 
SUMMARY. 
27 mares sold for $8,440; average, $312.60 
1 stallion sold for $127.50; average, 127.50 
28 head solé for $8,567.50; average, 306.00 





SALE OF ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


The annual breeders’ sale of Aberdeen 
Angus, held at Lake City, lowa, March 
th. was very well attended. Bull buy- 
ers were in goodly number. In fact,. the 
fourteen bulls offered fell several short 
of supplying the demand. The bulls were 
for the most part consigned by M. A. 
Martin and C. . Martin, and were a 
Prime let in prime condition. A number 
were a bit too young for quick needs, and 
Prices were held back on this c.ass. Lack 
of flesh @a@ number of instances de- 
tracted from the selling price of the fe-- 
Males, they being presented in about the 
condition of the average farm animals. 
However, conservation was observed to a 
marked degree throughout the female por- 
tion ef the auction. Their individuality 
and attractive blood lines merited keener 
competition. Geo. W. Walton, of Eldora, 
Towa, picked up a number of ‘bargains in 
fen ales. s McHenry, of Iowa, was 
there in person representing his father, 
W. A. MeHenry, and assisted materially 
an ie sale. Among the bulls of service- 
able cges, O. R. Stevenson, of Iowa, got 
the pick of the lot, a smooth turned, even- 
ly ba'anced son of Imp. Prince Felix of 
Ballindalioch, at $142.50. On account of 
lack cf age, Brave Baronet sold at the 
bargain price of $87.50. Harry Fox, 
Odeboit, Iowa, was the purchaser. Silas 
Igo conducted the selling, and was assist- 
ed by N. G. Kraschel and W. C. Looking- 


wail We list those selling for $100 and 


rE FEMALES. 
rma B., Mar., ’09 (and b. calf); 
wis Prestin, Kiron, Iowa......$105.00 


-BULLS. 

Gay Windsor 2d, Oct., ’10; J. H. 
Meyers, Odebolt, lowa ........ -- 102.50 
€elarmo of Rio Vista, Dec., 10; 

L B. Spencer, Lake City, Iowa, 100.00 
ord Ivanhoe, Aug., °10; ‘A. War- 
nick, Kingstey, AOC OEE 112.50 





Royal’ Heir 4th, Nov., *10: Hans 
Christianson, Wall Lake, Iowa.. 115.00 ! 


Proud “Pilgrim.°2d,. Mar...."11;° EL 
R. Davis, Corning, seve * 


Actor Prinee, Nov., ‘1 4 te- 
yenson, Quimby, Iowa .......... 142.50 
Brazilian 2d,‘ Nov., "10; C. A. Barn- 
quist, Odebolt, Iowa ............ 125.00 
Fair Essex 2d, Nov., "10; Ellis 
Marvin, Odebolt, Iowa .......... 127.50 


Lord Ivanhoe 8th, Sept., ’10; Con- 
rad Long, Lake View, Iowa..... . 155.00 


Peerless Pilgrim, June, 16; Wm. 
Schram, Arthur, Iowa .......... 110.00 
Gay Windsor 3d, Mar., "11; H. L. 
ideker,. Hinton, Jow@®; +. ...<s<. 115.00 
Flower King 12th, Jan., "11; J. C. 
Witzel, Wall Lake, fowa ....... 110.00 
SUMMARY 


20 females sold for $1,417.50; aver., $ 70.87 
14 bulls old for $1,572.50; average, 112.32 
34 head sold for $2,990; average, 88.00 





“a a JACK AND JENNET SALE. 


J. Finley, of Higginsville, Mo., held 
“x sixth annual sale of jacks and jen- 
nets March 6th. A good offering was sold, 
at prices ranging from $300 to $1,400 each 
for jacks and $115.50 <o $585 for jennets. 
The bidding was very much on the con- 
servative order, and not all the stock was 
sold, as the buyers seemed to be sup- 
plied when thirty-two head were sold. As 
will be noted by the list of sales which 
foliows, the buyers were mostiy from 
Missouri, but included a number from 
other states, one of the best being from 
N Dakota. A list of sales follows: 


Knobnoster, Mo. |.......:.:-.+.++- $1,400 
Rising Sun, six years; E. H. Hill, 
gt SRE Rie ae fide! toe 


Great Eastern 4th, two years, J. 
H. McKittrick, Greenwood, Mo.. 900 


Jim Tigort, —- years, Fred Liter, 
PURINE SINS, | oc. 6 Shh g's cso acctseias 850 

Shelby, four years; H. Retmund, 
weet Speinee,. MOG: .dcccc cs cccecs 900 

Longfellow, three years; Andy 
Judge, Shackleford, Mo. ......... 806 


Prince 4th, four years: Andy Judge 905 

Columbus Jr., three years; S. B. 
Caldwell, Knobnoster, Mo. 

Starlight But Cut, three 
Jacob Buchta, Loman, Mo. ....... 665 


Dillingham Big Enough, three 
years; G. D. Burch, Winford, N. 
BS oie oN cast Fehilore Vibe 0 Sk ewes 1,160 
Great Eastern 5th, one year; Brad- 
ley Bros., Warrensburg, Mo. 600 
Great Eastern 6th, one year; Brad- 
(OE ipa ey is A 430 
Dr. Muir 1st. one year: M. V. Dil- 
lingham,-Blue Springs, Mo........ 600 
High Tide 3d, four vears; M. H. 
Roller, Circleville, Kan. ......... 960 


Dr. Nelson four years: S. B. Cald- 
WEE sao do Uo aes Fas Sebi Sates 670 
Substitute ‘two years: 


Se ae er ee 570 
JENNETS. 
Jennie Lewis, three years (and j, 
St ae ae Se 585 
Jennie Powell, .six years; "Bradley 
MOM, holed noo Rs dp deina ogedeneaawan 310 
Giant Girl, three’ y ears; ; John 
ON 6 oisisc ce corte ees 86 cscee : 260 


u Adezs 
Julia Maplehill, two years; H. T. 


Shaw, Summerhill, ll. ........-... 290 
Big Annie, ten years; Geo. B. Wea- 

ver, Harrisonville, Mo. ........:. 320 
Minnie Edwards, six years; Geo. B. 

WGOAWEE sonics a0 odinvnessusceennasee 285 


~~ iuacine, seven years; H. A. 

Ch an, Warrensburg, Mo..... 180 
lear Ritter 11th, three years; Brad- 

ley Bros. 
Miss Clermont, “three years; John 

Barr, Marshall, ONS a.4.04 «critter a> 150 


Millie, seven * ees Tom Bryan, 
cy a err 115 
=  *. McCord 5% six months; Tom 180 
Coo cerceerccsesesesecesecces a 

Lady McCord II, five months; Brad- 
a eee ieee eee 150 

Julia Stipes, seven months; “John 
DD. nan teesenenswws.easeu ne posvecss OS 
w eanling. colt: Bradley BIPOR a> «<0 2 a 300 

Lady Reynolds, one year; W. B. 
Emison, Wellington, Mo. ........ 155 

Mayme Dean, one vear: Ike Cald- 
Wen, Penner, BiG) So oiccc icc tesss 135 





AUSMAN’S PERCHERON SALE. 


The great lot of Percherons advertised 
to be sold at auction by Mr. L. E. Aus- 
man, of Wessington Springs, S. Dak., on 
March 13th, were fully appreciated. Buy- 
ers of the better classes of Percherons 
were alive to the situation, and were on 
hand in sufficient numbers to make this 
the record sale of the year. Few Per- 
cheron stallions have attracted more wide- 
spread attention than Mr. Ausman’s herd 
horse, Raymond, and he proved all that 
buyers had expected to find. We do not 
call to mind of a Percheron stallion ever 
selling at public auction west of the Mis- 
sissippi river for $2,500 before. That 
South Dakota appreciates the good ones 
was evidenced by the fact that Raymond 
remained in the same neighborhood in 
which he was sold. The California ex- 
periment station furnished the opposi- 
tion. The two stallion colts sired by Ray- 
mond, March and May weanlings, solid for 
$605 and $650. That it pays in founding 
a herd of pure bred stock to make judi- 
cious selections was borne out by the 
result of this sale. It is to be regretted 
that such a man as Mr. Ausman could not 
have continued longer in the business. The 
list which follows will be found of inter- 
est. Colonels Woods, Benson, Butler and 
Miller conducted the selling. 

STALLIONS. 
Raymond, May, ’07; E. 

Wessington ‘Springs, 
Leon, July, — J. Christiansen, 


pO "aa eer ee ,026 
Dutch, Mar., ’11; N. Evans, Dell a 
Rapids, 8. Dak. ...ccccccsccsccccee 605 
Edmond, May, 11; Wm. Sadler, Lin- i 
a ore ieutsce GE 
MARES. 
Priscilla, May, 09; W. T. McConnell, ss 
Wessington Springs. S. Dak. 625 
Amelia, Apr.,’07; Ole Peterson, Wes- 
sington Springs, S. DAE. ...csece 525 
Charity, May, ’05; W. T. McConnell. 650 


Angeline, May, 08: Knute Lewis, 
Lake Preston, S. Dak. ..... 600 
Starletta 2d, June, '08: Knute Lewis. © 650 
rmine, June, ’08:; J. T. Bradey, . 
“Aberdeen, 5, Phe verrerederes 505 


~ eng | 
seeeee 100.00 
Ss 





* . MPOLAND-CHRINAS. = 





Jones’ Big Type Poland-Chines 


Thirty big strong March and April gilts for sale. 


“Mitler’s Tecumseh 117017, who made the —— of Miller 


and others, and Orange Price 1/9861, the grand son of Peter Mouw’s Chief Price 61861, are the sires of so 
Others will be bred to — also J.’8 Dry Creek Wonder and Mohawk Chief, a son of Miller's Chief Prices 


Dams are from 700 to 900 Ib: 


A. D. JONES, Duniap, Iowa 





Poland-China Fall Boars and Gilts 


for sale, sired by Jemsen’s Longfellow. Also spring gilts at weanling time sired by Jemsen’ Lenge 
fellow and Orange Jumbo and out of big type sows. x : ’ 


JAMES JENSON & SONS, 


NEWELL, IOWA 





Emera!d, May, °07; N. Crist, Wes- 


‘ sington Springs, S. Dak. .. get hele 700 
Imp. Parquette, Apr., 04; M. 
Brenneman, Wessington apeisoe: 


S; Dei.  ecvraes.«+ t ubea meet Cuma se 720 
Mose B., May, *06; D. M. Brenneman 720 
Linda, May, "08; D. M. en 435 


Polly, May, 08; HL N. Crist ........ 410 
Lucile, March, '05; W. S. Corsa, 
WORMBEE SATE. bisc. ei tiaeces. sc. 710 
Subrette, June, *05: KF. ‘Hopiey, Tem- 
pie@en, is. DAK. °3 5. s-. padhe es ..--- 500 
Elizabeth, June, *07; D. M. Brehne- 
i § eSerrar 610 
GparieMs June, be. D. M. ‘Brenne- 280 
Myr rtha, ‘May, "06; Fred Wahl, - 
peng, G. I9AK.<cossensaes 500 
Coquette, June, 08: x. 7. Bradey. 330 
Junita, Apr., ’11; Wm. Sadler....... 425 
Elfieda, Apr., 11; Wm. Sadler...... 370 
Olberta, May, ’11; Wm. Sadier..... 400 
Vegene, July, "11; Patterson Bros. 
Springfield, S. Dak, ........ csecsee S10 
Ila, Sept., "11; Patterson Bros...... 215 


SUMMARY. 
23 mares sold for $12,275; average, $ 532.82 
4 stallions sold for $4,775; average, 1,192.05 
27 head sold for $17,050; average, 635.18 





THE BONEWELL-EHLERS SALE. 

The public sale of Short-horn cattle 
held at Grinnell, Iowa, March 13th, by 
G. A. Bonewell, of that place, and F. H. 


Ehlers, of Tama, Iowa, was attended by 
a good crowd of breeders, which, with 
the large local attendance, filled the sale 
tent to overflowing. he crowd would 
have been still larger if the. Montezuma 
branch train would have run that day in 
time for the sale, instead of a half day 
late. An offering of forty-two Short- 
horns and seven Percherons was sold. 
The Percherons and nineteen head of the 
Short-horns belonged to Mr. Bonewell. 
His Short-horns made an average of $146, 
with a $300 top. Considering the good 
type and breeding of the cattle, and the 
good showing they made, the average 
cou'd well have been $20 higher, but the 
buyers were very conservative in their 
bidding. Mr. Ehlers’ twenty-three head 
of cattle were also good value for the 
money. They were not in quite as good 
condition as Mr. Bonewell’s cattle, and 
did not average as high, but he also had 
a ‘$300 top. Mr. Silliman, cf Colo, Iowa, 
bought the top cow, Lady Pride 2d, in 
the Eblers offering, and Mr. Ehlers bought 
the top cow the Bonewell offering. 
State Treasurer W. W. Morrow, a 
MaeMillan, Rock Rapids, fowa; W m. 
Herkleman, Elwood, Iowa, and FE. B. 
Baldwin, Hedrick, Iowa, were among oth- 
er good buyers of several head each. 
Mr. Baldwin also bought a_ yearling 
Cruickshank Emma heifer of Mr. Bone- 
well, after the sale was over, for $300, but 
this sale has not been figured fnto the 
average. She was an extra good year- 
ling, out of Emma 20th, listed below. Col. 
Beliows opened the sale in good shape, 
and was assisted by Auctioneers Carey 
Jones and J. L. Mclirath. A list of those 
selling at $100 and over follows: 


, 


Meadow Countess, Oct., ” GR. 

PAMOER, COM, SOOM <tc cc esto ces $125.00 
Lady Pride 2d, July, ’04; E. 

Silliman 
Countess Victoria 24d, July, 05; F. 

H. Ehlers, Tama, NWT oa 000: 300.00 
Augustina 6th, Dec., ’08; E. R. Sil- 

NI srae ceperaecmncsasweaneeee ee 195.00 
Augustina’s Beauty 2d, Dec., ’0 

(and b. on: Duea Bros., Ro- . 

lamG, 10WG 13.4. ase0 ee, ea es 165.00 
Miss ievarpetiene, Mar., 07" (and ec. 

oe boca Herkleman, Elwood, 

PGP PETE 5 ERCP OOOO 175.00 

thea 20th, Dec., ’06; H. MeMil- 

lan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Towa... 175.00 
Malaka Mysie, Oct., °05 (and 


calf); W. W. Morrow, Afton, Ia. 150.00 
dy Lancaster, Sept., ’02; 7 S 
Bonewell, Grinnell, i eee 100.00 
Lady Pride 6th, Oct., °09 (and 
b. calf); Wm. Herkleman ....... 205.00 
Scottish Lareno, Sept., ’09; E. ‘B. 
Baldwin, Hedrick, MMe occa 130.00 
Lady Annie 17th, Sept., ’04 (and 
. = P. M. Kahler, Van Horn, 
SR a eh 185.00 
Virginia 3d, May, ’06; M. L. An- 
drews, Melbourne, Iowa ......... 100.00 
Fairview Lustre, Jan., ’10; E. B. 
po ra ere eae 170.00 
Victor’s Beauty, July, ’05 (and b. 
calf): Geo. D. Johnson, Birming- 
ON BONO cabicds ot acacdeosen 255.00 
Victoria (substitute), June, ’06; 
Wm. Herkleman ............. eee 150.00 
Stamford Countess 5th, May, ’02; 
ROM eo ee ag ots aeren ca asiat 105.00 


Stamford Countess 6th, July, ’10; 
Cage; 2). PORE Sod eiddsacacdenet 155.00 
Lucia Victoria, June, ’09; E. B. 
ROGIO WIR os <6hs 0c aldstne dds hudices 145.06 
Sarepta Belle 2d, July, ’09; Wm. 
po eer aes ate 00 
Cicely Blossom, Oct., ’07; 
Morrow, PAOMs: TOWG 8 hist. 05 cccese's 140.00 


eee 160.00 
8 ao te Jaa. "09; M. L. 
FO, EE Py a, ape wane 100.00 
Boby’s Victoria, Nov., '03: George 
Lewis, Marshalitown, Iowa ...... 105.00 
Augustina 7th, Oct., 07; H. G. Mc- 
ee TT TTL LU ETITPeN career’ 130.00 
Princess B., July, °05 (and b. calf); 


Cc. F. Thompson, Grinnell, lowa.. 165.00 
Bye 
Commodore, June, "19; S. E. Robin- 
son, Grinnell, RQEAS eae Cadl <tew 0.00 
Victor, May, . 710; haf c. Caider- ‘ 


wood, Brooklyn, BOWE  . csstgcere 
Fairview Major, July 10; “AL ‘Arm- 





GROWTHY Petend-Chtne its bre@ 
— 225 m mature ‘ents, large litters. 


par 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 


boar. Prices $-5 to $30.’ Have few good boars yet at 
$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states 


' 20 years> Two > northeast of city. P. 5S. Ss: 


BARR, Box W. F., B. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to mea also a few fu gilts and spring yearlings that 

are tried breedera. They are natural flesh carriers of 

oe sation type and as Leavy as the so-called big 
Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. 

+ Le Sioux City, lowe. Farm 4 blocks from street car ling. 








BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the whe a best 
breeding,-such as the Peter Mouw, Elterbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Alsoa buneh of of gilts for 
sale. Address 


3. C. H. GERST, Alton, lowa 





SHEEP, 


Grand View Shropshires 
Rams and Ewes for Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
fe ape and home bred ewes with size and quality. 
Prices Corresp soltcited. Satis- 
faction | guaranteed. 


GC. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, te. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are oe to none tn breeding and fndtvidual- 
ity. Come see these ewes. Prices wi!! suit you. 
HELD BROS. Hinton. Plymouth Co., Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH | 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Steck Auctioneer 


Makes a spectalty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my A naupenany 
Ask them. Write m 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gtan horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD'S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can becom 

a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 

instructors and lecturers. 

CAREY M. JONES, President ORTAL A. JONES, Stonager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


Missouri Auction School 


rgest in World) 
Minceo-pnaed 1 1911 catalogue free. 


Ww. B. Carpenter, Pres. ° Trenton, Me. 


H. $. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missourt 
Auction Schoot, the largest and best fn the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 









































LEARN TOBE AN 
AUCTIONEER 


uctioneers 
.Lincotn, Neb, 


Catalog Free. 
hoolof America, D 








GEO. P. BELLOWS 


IONEER 
Peuienten LIVE STOCK 


MABRY VILLE, MO. 




















By our celebrated oil tan process makes them 
soft and pliable. Get a furcoat orrobe at half 
what you’d pay in a store. Perfect work or 
money back. Write for Free Catalog and Price 
List. Send a post card now. 

COWNILE TANNING CO., 
510 Market St., Des Moines, lowa 











strong, Grinnell, Towa 
Roan Major, June, 10; John Demp- 

ster, Grinnell, Iowa ............. 125.00 

SUMMARY. 

33 cows sold for $4,750; average, $144.00 
9 bulls sold for $797.50; average, 88.61 
42 head soid for $5,547.50; average, 152.08 

Mr. Bonewell sold five Percheron mares 
and two stallion colts for $2,510, as listed 
below: 2 

4 * i 


MARES. 
Lilly, May, °06; Wm. Crownover, 
POU SOL Soe scencasacctacces $500.00 
Margarette, May, 09; Wm. Crown- 


EID i dh < aiala Rigi Bre 4c wna Saad «Eilts ole 390.00 
Imp. Hesitante, * May, Mal, E. 8. 
Krouse, Liscomb, lowa .......... 410.00 
Her colt, Derby, Feb., * it: H. G. 
aaa eee ere 225.00 
Hilaratte, May, 07; F. H. Ehlers.. 360.00 
STALLIONS. 
Branard, Apr., 19; E. Hagenback, 
GOTMIOTE, TOWNS ask oc oikcctece ce des 455.00 


Coco, Apr., 711; Dr. T. L. Taubert, 
QEIMENT TOWN, 3. 6cccdnccotcrecen: 170.00 


ne 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


March 22, 1919, 








Greeley Horse 
Importing Go. 











Largest 
importers 
in the 
United 
States 






















Percheron, Belgian, Shire 
STALLIONS 


70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 

SHIRES—New importation of best Shires ever brought to 
to America—so judged by English judges. 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


E. J. HEISEL 


The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


PERCHERON 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critieal horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines. come by Oskaloosa, lowa, 
from eastern points by Peoria, I11., and Burlington, lowa. 


LEFEBURE’S ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 


OUR FALL IMPORTATION OF : <a 


60 STALLIONS AND MARES 


arrived at our barns November 3d. This number together with the already 
large number of Belgians on our three farms makes an unusually large 
number of the right kind :rom which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Careach hour from either 
town. Telephone for team to meet you. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


Galbraith’s Glydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


draft breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, Illinois 
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Linn County, FAIRFAX, 1OWA 









































Bel ians for Sale R. O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 
A org! good Belgian stallions and mares at GC LY DESDALES 


reasonableprices. @all and see them, orwrite. Barn 
in town. I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 


Cc. W. BABCOCK, 


Walford, Iowa ! farm I ever offered forsale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


—$—___ 











CLYDESD 


Avondale Stud Farm 


has on hand the greatest collection of | 
Clydesdale stallions to be found on the 
continent. The best five Clydesdale 
stallions any age at the 1911 Iowa state 
fair were shown by this firm. Visit their 
stables where you can see more ton 
Clydesdales than all competitors com- 
bided. If on the market write them for 
catalog, prices and terms. 

Located midway between Peoria and 
Rock Island, Ill., on C., R. I. P. Ry. 
Address ; 


J. LEITCH & SONS, 





ed, 
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Trumans Champion Stud] 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, . 





tome 








Bushnell, Illinois } 

















ERING IN STALLIONS 


60 Big Boned, Heavy Percheron, 
Belgian and ‘Boutonnals’ Stallions 
All acclimated and ready for heavy 
service at half their value. Were 
im peg: early lastspring. Weights 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 
200 mares and 80 stallions for early 
sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 


W. L. DeCLOW | 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


GREATEST OFF 





rn SS oe ee 


Isadore de Schulle 5588 (Belgian). 
































& a & & a 
Deierling & Otto, Queen City, Missouri 
vw. A fine = pong a for sale. 

ammoth 2.20 eine 
for the famous champion Missouri 


J aC ks Queen. The highest priced jack at 

Sale public auction last year was from 
this herd. Inspection invited. One barn in town. Queen city is on 
the Des Moines branch of the Wabash Ry., 9 miles south of the 
Burlington crossing at Glenwood Junction., and 29 miles north of the Sante Fe cross- 


ing at La Plata. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


TAYLOR & JONES—STALLIONS 


Stallion buyers, why do Taylor & Jones sell more horses than al- 
most any of their competitors? If you will stop to think, you will 
certainly know their horses must be better, their prices lower and 
their guarantee as good as can be written, as every man wants the 
best value for his money. We can please any customer in either 
Percherons, Shires or Belgians. Our first importation for 
1912 has just arrived at our barns and they are in good condition and 
ready for sale. Many of them are high class stallions, and as there 
has been no great expense on them as yet in the way of feed, care, 
risk, etc.. we can sell them worth the money. If you are looking for 
a high class horse, come and see us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill. 


—> 
























Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say. brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Iowa, and see Crownover’s new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. Nohot air. but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for-large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 
































When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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March 22, 1912. 





ERCHERONS 
SEL GIANS 
SHIRES 






"Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Ge. 


80% 33 QIACOLA, waB, 





Clydesdale Stallion 


FOR SALE 


Iowa State College is offering for sale a 









Cie dale stallion coming three years old. This is 
al ombining size, substance, quality and the 
ro tee eding. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


lewa State College Ames, Iowa 













W. A. LANG & CO. 
Importers of 
Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. Ali heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
‘horses handle Another importation will arrive 
about February Ist. Write for full a and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Bex 607 Greeley, Iowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


of Ottawa, Iinois 


HAVE 


Percherons, Belgians au Shires 


with, size. quality and bone to suit the most exacting. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. Sale barn in town. 
Telephone 68. 








HOME BRED 
PERCHERONS 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 
onor write me. For the next 60 days prices cut one- 
half. Beund to sell, Come soon. 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Percherons) 


PERCHERON 
Mares and Stallions 


We offer two mares coming 5 and 7, one 6-year-old 
imported stallion (grey), six stallions coming 2 (one 
imported grey weighing 1570) and one coming 3, and 
two stallion — These es are going to ae 
If you want bai write or come and see 
MERCER CO. PERCHERON BREEDERS ‘ASSN, 
C. W. Bridgford, See’y, Joy, Til. 


German Geach Stallions 


and Mares 

We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, in» eee & in 
1%. These have proved themselves splendid b 
ers. We also offer home bred stallions two and - 
years old. Imported and heme bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 
HELD BROS., Binten, Plymouth Ce., la. 


PERCHERONS 


Srilliant D. 45336, the great show and breed- 
ing stallion, a 2300 lb. black, heads the herd. Stal- 
lions with size and ne, from 1 po -¥ years; also 
mares bred to Brilliant De and a few good mares and 
fillies sired by him. All blacks and greys, and 
sound. Address 

EDGEWOOD FARM, 
Cedar Co West Branch, Iowa 
‘ oq and 5 ahd mile east of Downey, on main 
ne ° 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
for sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
spring. which is very impertant at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


Percheron Brood Mares 


We Are Offering 50 Head of Mares 


from weanlings to five years old; few older. Nearly 
all biacks or dark greys. 25 head coming three and 
4 years old. 15 well matehed pairs. Mares either 
sired by or bred to Superior 40605, weighing 2300 Ibs. 
The hig, rugged, drafty ton type. Some good coming 
2and ‘-year-old stallions. Price, breeding and indi- 
Viduality right. Write or visit. 

JANES LOONAN & SON, Waterioo, Iowa 


BELGIANS 


Thave just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever ——- I seleeted them all my- 
self, paying careful attention te the true type of the 
80 Dopular breed, with the result that I ha 
barns the best horses obtainable. Heavy, massive 
boned horses whieh are always so rare to find. Not 
&2 unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 
Ainerican bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable prices. I save you inter- 


Dreters’ salary and commission. 
an STEEN BERGE, Ogden, lows 


A.M. Van 
PERCHERONS FOR SALE 


at the home of the prize winning Giestens—+we 

Percheron stallions 2 years old—good 

ones. with plenty of stze, bone pt | -ooniite, both 

Fr ys. tered tn P. 8S. of America. 
‘ese colts are beth of my own —— and will be 

sold worth the money. €all om or addre 

¢ A. MOORE, R. 4, Canton, Illinois 
ten is 30 miles west oi Peoria, on the T. P. &W., and C. B. & Q. Rys. 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Clydesdale Headquarters 


@nly the best of the breed. Can save you 
™oncy on this Kind. Unequaied prize Write us. 





























Reg. Clydesdale Stallion 


FOR SALE 


Rising five years old. Wefghed 1900 bs. as a three- 
year-old. A plum good one. Will take cash or reg- 
istered Sbort-horns. We mean business. Can ship 


€. & N. W. Ratiroad. 
A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lewa 


Dark Steei Grey 
Home Bred Stallion 


Registered Percheron, coming three years 
old, exact weight 1900 pounds, sired by black 
fmported stallion, weight 2200 Ibs.. from dap- 

oar —— yoees 1970 Ibs. Iowa State 

fteate of jute soundness, and a v 
desirable stallion, i tovied been ratsed in the 
rough. Cheap fo 
FRED CHANDLER, BR. 7, Chariton, Iowa 


THE BEST 








Stallions, $300 te $600 
All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 

—— bank in 

s. 


Osceo 
HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


Stallions for Sale 


One grey stallion recorded in P. 8. of A.; foaled 
May 9, 1908. One black stallion recorded in P. D.; 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good, big clean 
colts, never been pampered. Good style and action. 
Prices reasonable, considering quality. Write for in- 
formation. Address 
CLARENCE WILSON, 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. e want you to see them. Come. 


H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitcheliville, lowa 


Black Percheron Stailion for Sale 


Weighs close to 1900 Ibs. Sound and right, with clean 
heavy bone, reliable and sure. Will be priced right, 
as I have to change on account of having so many of 
his fillies. Is registered and priced right. Write 

T. V. Argenbright, Blandinsvilie, Ell. 








Maekinaw, IIt, 











Mammoth Jacks 


We make & specialty of fine 
young Jaeks, All stock sold 
undera positive guarantee. We 
can show youmore quality for % 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 
oe & MOR — 


Biovest Tack Offering 


Ninety day sale on 56 head of extra bi 








and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


For Sale—One Fine Jack 


Priee $450.00. Heavy bone. Can show a 
good herd of mules. Also for rent—two 
farms—120 and 160 acres, well im ed, 
good level land; 6 miles from Council 
Bluffs. References required. Address — 


B. MARKS 
223 Vine St., Council Bluffs, Ea. 


Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for Sale 


I have a number of very large ones for sale at a low 
price. I raise them to sell and can save the buyer 
money if inthe market fora good northern grown 
jack or jen. Calland see them. Write 
BERT FRY, Box 147, Plainfield, lewa 


20 Head Black Mammoth Jacks 


NETS FOR S 
ne ms 1° me hands high, with 4 bone and 
pienty of weight. Will sell worth the money. 
- W. REA, Carrobiten, Carroll Ce., Mo. 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire mares in 
foal. Also some fillies and stud celts, including one 
Dan Pateb filly of exceptional size and quality. 
D. D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, Iowa. 


The Best Imported Percheron Ton Stallions 


$1000 each.- Imported mares in foal, $450 to $550. 
Home-bred registered stallions and mares, $200 to 
3450. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn. 























The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the **Handy”’ 
Record. Contatus blanks for 100 mares; fully 
index the most convenient record ever 
pwbitshed for horsemen. Printed om tough Itmen 
paper, durably bound tn cloth covers. Just fits 
the pocket. Price 75c each, postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lewa. 














YORKSHIRES. 


Large Yorkshires 
THE IDEAL BAGON HOG 


Champion herd of the United States. 
Special offering net 30 boars, 7 to 9 
months, at $25; 1 ilts, bred for March 
to June litters; 40 fall pigs 


. THOS. HL CANFIELD, Mer. 
BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 


HAMPSHIRES. 


Hampshire Boars 
ammo jand Gilts 


{ Stock of all ages for sale. 
a Sub Best herde in west, founded 

r from one herd. Why not let 
us start you with same blood? 

















JACKS AND SADDLE STALLIONS 
100 registered grea Mammoth jacks and saddle 
staliions. A big lot of jennets, saddle mares and 
geldings. A few good walking horses, pacing and 
trotting stallions. Also big biack pigs, Tamworth 
and Hampshire swine. Cook pays the freight on 
jacks. J. F. COOK & Co., Lexington, Ky. 


BELGIAN, PERCH- ty t 3 li 
ERON AND SHIRE allions 
Am selling imported horses, = to $1,000. 


Home-bred, $300 to $650. 
FRANK L. STREAM, CRESTOR, 1OWA 


PERCHERONS 


mported and American bred stallions and mares 
nr ane sale, with size, bone and quality. Come or write. 


6. B. DANNEN & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa, R. 4 


PERCHERON BELGIAN AND 
GERMAN CH 


stallions and mares; all ages. “ge Blaek Polied 
Angus eattie. Prices right. 


IVES & BEELMAN, Barr Oak Stock Farm, Betavan, Wis. 














Geeod ones at less price 

Percherons fier “ihe other teow 

asks you for the big boned enes. Stallions—2 

coming 3-year-old, 1 coming 2. all greys—2 mares safe 

im foal coming 3 and 4. Write > at Hillsbere, 
a. Henry Co. Cc. F. HOAGLIN. 
Also Mammoth Bronze turkeys, gobblers $4 to $5. 


dacks and Percherons 


Le ge sng ge: tay cco age colts 
ome nice Percheron 8' 
~  F, hogs. All stock registered or subject 
S Ay pt 

VEBDALE BABMS, Lexingten, My. 








H. ATKINSON, Mf. Sterling, Kentucky 
Stock of all ages forsale. 


HAMPSHIRE | A number of boars ready 


for service, also a choice lot of aged sows and young 
gilts bred for spring farrow. We have some special 
bargains in aged sows bred for —_ farrow. We 
can please you in some of these sow 

L. C. MELLER, Koute 2, Canton, IHineois 








RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR age 


Chofce bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 
bg the B. P.C.C. Address 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Anumber of classy young bulls for sale, sfred by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
2! 


6503. 
MWYRON SCHENCK, 





Cresco, lowa 





Algona, Iowa 


McKAY BROS., 








THE HOME OF 

IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
; tested — of Is! . wwe Fy k Sa ~~ g —— 

oung bulls are in the purple and good eno 
to head any herd. . a4 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and wil! sell cheap, conside 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, It, 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLGO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 


following 

50 head of high grade, fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
the next month. These are ideal butter-fat pro- 
ducers, at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring, 

&S registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
age, out of sires and advanced registry 


ams. 
& registered Guernsey buils from 2 to 3 years 
old, very high class breeding. 
Will be pleased to feraieh 6 particulars on appii- 


cation. 
JAMES DORSEY 


(Dept. W.F.) 


Kane County, Gilberts, Illinois 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


ae by Homestead Setemen. — of 
ist prize at 1910 lows State Fair. His gre 
wae the sire of Colantha4th Selauee on — is great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 
A few choice young balls; some ready for service; 
our own breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, anmed 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and im vitality 
for FREE [Mustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Seu: Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, 


2 Yearling Bulls Ready for Service 
40 Bull Calves of Choicest Breeding 
6 Young, Officially Tested Cows 


The choicest of regi:tered Hotstetns for sale in 
the Mississippi vatiey. All registered. All guaran- 
teed free from tuberculosis. All guarenteed vreed- 
ers. Sound and right in every way, 

THE _— STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Pro 
Winnebago Co., Buffalo ‘enter, fewa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with officis! rec- 

ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 

equally goed. Prices low for quality. Write 
Buckingham, lowa 


















































Red Polied Bulls 


Eight te offer, 6 of serviceable ages: 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purpeses or for heading pure 


herds. 
B. A. SAMUELSON, Mfron, Lowa 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


oumg boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
sdgaly bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonabie. 

C. DB. Nichols Live Steck Co., €reseo, lowa 





Red Potted Cattle 


FR SEX FOR SALE 
Quay — x“ & best. All young animals. 


WM. -&. FERGUSON, Algona, lowa. 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilta to offer, also few yearlings aad aged 
sows bred t© a young prize winning. son of Bival’s 
Champion's Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propose 
tostand back of every statement. Yours for businesa, 
Cc. 8. BUCKLEY, Hokstein, Lowa 





Piease mention this paper whew’ writing.. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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“Have had fine success with the Sal-Vet you sent me on trial, 
especially with the sixty-five hogs that I had when I received the pre- 
paration. I have since sold them and bought forty more that were 
badly run down. In less than two weeks they had improved so you 
would not know that these were the same am recommending 
Sal-Vet to my neighbors.”—RALPH CASE, Iowa. 


“T commenced feeding Sal-Vet last fall, at which time the flock ~ go 
was in bad health. Today they are in the pink of ¢ondifion with a were a 
nice, pink skin and a fine heey’ fleece of wool. The ewes ave 


— = thrifty lambs ae these.””—JA 





Worms thrive 

on the food the 

pig should get. The 
animal starves, loses 
flesh, finally dies and 
your profit vanishes. 


-: Si area tt. + add . +3 ' R ; 
+. ear . es aa.” Beg ATi 08} . Fs ereeette te, Yede's 





“tree I'll drive out the deadly pests that steal your profits. 


Till make every 


t fine results from feeding Sal-Vet. I had two old h, 
ut allin. I tried Sal-Vet on one, and J mi 
raged chances, but took equally good care of both of t nd 
a lamb and a haifa — and every iamb ie strong and vigorous. I the one to which I fed Bal-Vet so much made over that I we 
MES him hard every day. The other died. 1 wouid - t 
business without it.”—F. W. CARMODY, Werley, Wis. 


hem. | ey 





vents diseases 


on flesh and gro 
pint pe fast. 





Pil Stop Your Losses From Worms 
ll Prove It GO Days Before You Pay 


animal on your 


place worm-free, thrifty, and put them in condition to get the full benefit of their feed—make them 


bring you the most profit—if you will just send me the coupon below. 


Sal-Vet Is Not a Stock Food 


but a medicated stock salt. It is saving farmers hundreds of thousands of dollars by 
breaking the grip of deadly worms on the live stock industry. No dosing, no drench- 
ing, no bother—just let your stock doctor themselves 60 days before you pay. You 
will be astonished at the results. Prominent breeders endorse Sal-Vet. 


“My hogs are doing fine since feeding Sal-Vet. It is surely a 





“We handle a Et many hogs, raise a good many, and buy 


several hundred in the course of a year; in fact, always have great worm expeller.”,—R. D. MORRIS, Dawson, Nebr. 
several hundred on hand. 


“We have never seen as fine pigs as those of our own raising “‘A lot of hogs have died in this country from swine plague or 
that have been fed liberally on Sal-Vet. We have April pigs cholera, Some of them were within three miles of me, but I 
that will weigh 150 to 200 pounds (Sept. 6th) and are as pretty have been feeding ‘Sal-Vet’ and have not lost a single hog. They 
and slick as pictures. Your Sal-Vet was certainly a g thing are all doing well, eat all I give them and have good appetites 
for them,”—J. H. MILLER & SON, Peru, Ind, for more. *—(Signed) D. A. ROSS, 


Route No, 2, Kingman, Kans. 
“I write to say that I have. been.a free user of Sal-Vet ever Breeder of Pure Bred Poland Chinas. 
since its introduction, and find that it is the most perfect worm 
exterminator on the market today. _ It wil positively do all that “Please send us two more barrels ats Sal-Vet at once. -This is 


you claim forit. There is w ey within my knowledge as good the best preparation we have ever used. We e give all our sheep, 
and reliable or as cheap ”"—E TONE, Peoria, Ill., Sec. Amer, horses and over 100 hors free access to it. all you claim.”’ 
Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, Pres, lil. Swine Breeders Ass’n. —A. J. LOVEJOY, Roscoe, Ill, Sec. Berkehire Breeders’ Ass’n. 


The Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The Great 
Live Stock 
Conditioner 


Little Pigs Only a "F ew Weeks Old 


are often found loaded with worms. Hogs of all ages suffer from these parasites. 

They become run down, weak, then cholera gets in its deadly work. Read these letters. 

See what it means to have healthy, worm-free hogs when cholera breaks out in your 
neighborhood. “A stitch in time saves nine.” Protect your stock at my risk. 

“The hog cholera is all around us in this neighborhood, but “Since item Mes hogs Sal-Vet, all of them are well and doing 

so far there is not a single case among the hogs belonging to the finely, — hog cholera is all around us.””—ED. COLLINS, 


— who are feeding Sal-Vet..”.—THOMAS CANNEDY, Rood- Del phos, O 
ouse, 


All farm animals need Sal-Vet to make them big profit makers. I offer you Sal-Vet on a 
plan that makes it easy for you to try. You-don’t risk a single penny. 











as 
ON Don’t Send Any Money—Just the Coupon |; 


% 84 eam z™\ If you will fill out this coupon—tell me how many head of stock 
* % es AN you have—mail it to me, I will ship you enough Sal-Vet to last 
ee me ys Pen aN them 60 days. You simply pay the small freight charge when it arrives 
<< ene . and when the 60 days are up, report results. If Sal-Vet does not do 
y, = Cae e what I claim—if it does not rid all your stock of the deadly. stomach 
Se Sas eS and free intestinal worms—I’ll cancel the charge—you won’t owe 
. be eS me acent. Send this coupon today. 


Sey” heagiteg BE, Ais oN SIDNEY R. FEL, President 
a, Getty The S. R. FEIL CO? Mtg. Chemists 
oe q a * Sas Dept Ww. 2 CLEVELAND, pases (73) 


- the other take ne 


bink po doing 








Pead these Letters from Parmers 
who accepted my 60 Day 
Trial Offer of SAL-VET 





Your Sal-Vet saved my“hogs. Many other herds 
all around me died from hog cholera, but mine are still 
all healthy. I can attribute their escape to. nothing 
but Sal-Vet.”—R. B. Fenske, Hoyt, Kans. 


“Iam feeding Sal-Vet and find ft ts without —_ 
= Dest medicine of hogs I ever saw. “ridd 
hogs of worms by the hundred, I am po 


mending a +4 my neighbox have 
decided eed it t00. eh Walter Gray, hoes 4, 
Huo untevill. x 


“Lam very much pleased with the results from feed- 
ing Sal-Vet I have had no ag the iy +. while my next 
gee has lost over thirty from cholera. I ‘surely 
will never again be without Sal-Vef on my — 
Roy C. Truitt, LincoM City, Del. 


“Have fed Sal-Vet to hogs and lost none. _Neighbo: 
both sides of me—easi and west—have had cholera bad, 
One west of me on adjoining farm, lost —— 40 hogs 
and pigs with cholera. The one east, © a adjoining 
pm, boss, ge) he had, excepting four.”"—A. J. Hoffman, 


“I have tested your Sal-Vet thoroughly and must 
say that tt is without doubt the best remedy for poss 
that I ever saw. At the time I cot! it, My sows an 
pigs were in very bad Very an ik looked rough, 

would scarcely eat and began to ad lost three 
thecoustires Berkshire ics 7 hen r yi 


feeding Sal-Vet as and the results have been 
most gratifying. 

Their coats have become sleek and glossy, their skins 
soft, thay eat all I give them and are maki 5, ad 
returns & Lae tt than ever before.’"—J. P. Hunter, 
Geiger, A 

“We have used one barrel of Sal-Vet and want 
another, a8 we rel it is good medicine.”’— P. en- 
derson, Ex- t. Red Poll ¢ Cattle Club of America, 
Central City, 


Since feeding Sal-Vet to our cows, the eve more 
milk than they ever have at this time of yr 
fact, their yield has been a to that given Pein cas 
were on ane clover pastur 

I have the finest fattening hogs of anybody in we 
caunty, aa they were just common scrub hogs, too. 
People have come from miles Ys fe won 8 at — 


eral of my neighbors have lost 1 near’ yA their om herd 

Sal-Vet there 
has not been a sick hog on the place. eM Morton Jefier- 
son, Eddyville, Ky. 


“I never invested money In anything from which I 
derived as much benefit as I did from a tna My 
horses were in bad shape befo re I began feeding it and 
after using Sal-Vet a. short time, they rapidly pieleed up 
and now are in pe than ever before. I also 

Sal-Vet on a buneh of seventeen hogs and 4 
had better voy A = They average 210 -. “J 
lece, and are than Ove months old.”—H. w.U 
vansport, Ohio. 


2 eters. I got your Sal-Vet my hogs were in bad 
sha) Micted with a terrible cough and had no ap- 
petite. After feeding Sal-Vet weeks 


The co 
double “What they 
Malcolm, Iowa 


«ad 75 head of hogs and Jost 30 trom worms. I 


open some of those that died and found in each 
from 20% to 45 big worms knotted in the small. intes- 
cae, Soneine, OE 


else @ ever, heard ot 


e 

Sal e wi still 
Soediag. ain knoe vera comi Sal-vet surely 
is doing the aoe ee hogs oy , eat better 


“I just fi osha gr feeding acca und barrel of 
Sal-Vet. ty, a are t the only ones in this im- 
mediate ven’t one.” —James F. 


Martin, unis ie Yorke, Ie I 
"Have bee been teed Selves with the 





Prices: Ibs., $3.28: 100 1bs., 5.00: 
Ibs.,$9.00; 300 Ibs., $13.00 

500 lbs., $2 ike No ordexs 

filed for eee eared Never sold in bulk; 

in Trade-Marked “‘Sal-Vet 

















